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TO 
MY MOTHER 


Still as I mused the naked room, 
The alien firelight died away ; 

And from the midst of cheerless gloom 
I passed to bright, unclouded day. 


A little and a lone green lane 
That opened on a common wide ; 
A distant, dreamy, dim blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side : 


A heaven so clear, an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air ; 
And, deepening still the dream-like charm, 
Wild moor-sheep feeding everywhere. 


Emity Bron ti. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By THE VISCOUNT LASCELLES, K.G., D.S.0. 


UNTING in Yorkshire has been carried on from a very early 
period, and indeed it may be said that its origins are lost in antiquity. 
But to the modern hunting man the developments during the last 
hundred years are of more interest than all the records of a more remote past. 

The draining of land and trimming of hedges came about the same time 
as the improvement in the class of horse which was brought out to follow 
hounds, and pace became more and more desired as the grass country became 
more and more easy to ride over. 

In consequence the best of our sport, at any rate in the Bramham Moor 
country, is now enjoyed in a different part of the country from that in which 
my great-great-grandfather recorded his notable runs a hundred years ago. 

Whilst the northern half of the country is probably pleasanter to ride over 
than ever it was, the south-western corner, where so much of his sport was 
recorded, has certainly deteriorated. Mechanical transport has enabled villas 
and bungalows to spread outwards from Leeds; and Roundhay Park, where 
foxes occasionally took us even in my own recollection, is now engulfed into 
that city. Bungalows bring chickens, and chicken-runs are difficult to hunt 
amongst. But with sounder pasture and better kept fences in the northern 
part, we are probably amply recompensed for the growth of bungalows and 
chicken-runs in the south-west corner. 

We still see the land-owner and the tenant-farmer as the backbone of the 
sport, and whilst this happy combination exists it is safe to say that the future 
is as promising as the past has been splendid. 
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PREFACE 


4 RENCHER and Kennel” deals with the history of six Yorkshire 
packs and the country which they hunt. Three of these packs were 
originally trencher-fed (one still is so), and three started their 

existence as kennel-fed hounds. The Farndale, Bilsdale, and Sinnington, 

according to tradition, originated from a pack of hounds kept by George 

Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, at Helmsley, in the seventeenth century. 

The Farndale preserves to-day the methods of the chase practised more than 

two hundred years ago. The Bramham Moor, the York and Ainsty, and 

Lord Middleton’s Hunt are great names in the history of fox-hunting, recalling 

as they do many of Yorkshire’s most famous sportsmen. 

Extracts are included in this book from three hunting diaries which have 
not previously been published: George Payne’s journal of sport with the 
Bramham Moor during a period of which little has been recorded, 1817 to 
1829; and the Hunting Diaries of the eighth and ninth Lords Middleton. 
Payne’s entry for March 2oth, 1819, contains a statement, quoted on page 
tor, which is at variance with the previously accepted facts : ‘“* Lord Lascelles 
took possession of the hounds and we came to the kennel that day.” The 
entry is very clearly written, but it is possible that “‘ we ” was a slip for “ he,” 
meaning that Lord Lascelles visited the kennels at Bramham and not that the 
hounds were moved to Harewood. It is only fair to state that Payne wrote 
his journal very carefully, though his spelling is sometimes erratic, as will be 
seen from the extracts. 


I wish specially to thank the Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., M.F.H., 
for his kindness in writing the Introduction and for giving me facilities to 
make some of the illustrations ; Lieut.-Colonel the Lord Middleton, M.C., 
for permission to print the extracts from the Middleton Diaries ; and all the 
following who have read the proofs or part of the proofs and in many ways 
given me their assistance throughout the preparation of this book: Major 
the Hon. Edward Lascelles, D.S.O., M.C.; Mr. R. W. Lund; Major Gordon 
B. Foster, M.F.H.; Mr. Malcolm McLaren; Colonel the Hon. Tatton L. F. 
Willoughby, D.L.; Mr. C. E. Vulliamy, F.R.G.S.; Colonel M. Borwick, 
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D.S.O., M.F.H.; Colonel J. Mackillop; Major J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, 
M.C. (for his criticism, as well as for information derived from his most 
interesting book “ England’s Oldest Hunt”’); Lieut.-Commander Norman 
Whitehead, R.N.; and Mr. F. Sérille-Phillips, B.Litt., D.-¢s-L., F.R.S.L. 

I also wish to thank the following for the loan of books or other assistance : 
Captain T. L. Wickham-Boynton, M.F.H.; the Lord Grimthorpe; Mr. C. 
Wilmot-Smith ; Mr. George T. Ramsden, M.A.; Mr. J. M. Tankard; Mr. 
F. H. Fawkes; Mr. W. W. Haddock; the Rev. C. V. Collier; Captain 
C. H. Reynard ; the Rev. A. B. Pitman; Mr. Garbutt Johnson (for the loan 
of one of Bobbie Dawson’s diaries); Mr. Richard Shaw; Mr. J. Garbutt; 
and Mr. F. King. 
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PART I 
THE BILSDALE, THE FARNDALE AND THE SINNINGTON 


CHAPTER I 
A RUN WITH THE FARNDALE HOUNDS 


“Firmly am I convinced that moorland hunting—old-fashioned though it may be—is 
the most enjoyable and educative form of ‘ the sport of all sport.’ ”—J. FArRFAX-BLAKE- 
BOROUGH. 


AWN was breaking over the dales of the North Riding, the names 
D: which have been associated with the chase since the days of 

Charles II and the Duke of Buckingham—associated for nearly 
three hundred years with the noble sport of hunting the fox. 

The high moors rose up ridge beyond ridge through the grey film of 
morning. Sometimes the dawn seemed to have overcome the night, some- 
times the night seemed to return. What little light there was varied in degree 
with the passing of heavy clouds. Rain threatened, or the sudden descent 
of fog. Far-off ridges appeared beneath the clouds, then became dark and 
vanished. Promontories took shape and solidity for a few moments, then 
changed to vague silhouettes. Distance was judged by density; masses 
of heather near at hand appeared ponderous, swelling up like an immense 
volume of water, absorbing the light and becoming darker as the dawn grew ; 
those farther off were ethereal, taking their tonality from the sky. Out- 
standing landmarks were few. Small objects gave emphasis to vast surround- 
ings. A grouse alighted on a rock among the heather, calling to its fellows. 
A few moorland sheep passed in single file down a narrow track. They moved 
quickly, as if alarmed, their black heads visible only against the sky, the light 
glinting on their horns. They moved over the rough ground with a shuffling 
gait, and their fleeces shone, pale and wet with dew brushed from the heath and 
sedge on either side of the track. 

Along the sheep track came an old dog fox. He trotted silently, like a 
shadow, casting a haze of dew behind him as his pads slipped along over the 
wet grass, or leaving faint imprints where the ground was bare. His coat 
looked dark and heavy, but his back and the long hair of his brush glistened. 
His tongue lolled out and he panted a little as the track led gradually upward. 
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His lolling tongue and half open mouth, with its upward curl above his chops, 
gave to his face, seen in the dim light, the appearance of a smile. Perhaps 
the reminiscent savour of a young lamb mingled with the familiar smells of 
the moor: the smell of the earth, the grass and heather, the tussocks of 
sedge, and of mould and decayed heath-roots beneath slabs of rock, marking 


THE SHEEP TRACK. 


the progress of the track towards the distant crags above him. On either 
side dark walls of heather restricted his view. In front of him nothing moved. 
The sheep had left the path and had broken away down the slope up which 
he had come. The grey rocks stood out from the ragged fringe of the moor, 
pallid and blotched with lichen. In a setting so vague and shadowy, the old 
fox looked startlingly alive. He gave to the moorland, by contrast, a deadness 
and sameness that became oppressive. His lithe movements, the way he 
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paused now and then, sniffing at the edge of the track, or lifted his head, 
looking up, with the faint light full on his mask and the white of his throat, 
told of the keen senses of all wild things, and the mysteries which their 
perceptions alone can fathom. The sameness of the moor was its aspect for 
man; for the fox, it held endless attractions, possibilities and terrors. Yet 
of the last he took little heed; they belonged to the day, and the night was 
still wavering in its departure. He left the track, turning aside through a maze 
of intricate paths that led to an expanse of moor, vast and featureless. Here 
night, indeed, still hung in gloom and the slow dawn found little to touch with 
its groping hands and disperse it. 

The fox struck out a direct line across the moor. The heath-tops gently 
waved and rippled behind him. To an observer, from above, his passage 
might have appeared like the passage of a tawny comet across a black and 
starless firmament. On the higher ground the scents that came to him were 
sharper and easier to locate. He shook his head, breathed the keen air, nosing 
every waft of it, with raised muzzle. He stood erect and looked back, a fore- 
foot lifted and the tip of his brush twitching. His breath condensed, like 
smoke, as he panted softly. The wind playing over the surface of the moor 
ruffled the hair of his flanks. 

Overhead the clouds passed, trailing low streamers of fog. Far above, 
through the shifting tones of the sky, slowly diffused with light, the darkness 
rolled away, taking visible shape, as though it gathered in masses and then 
melted before the dawn. There was colour now, like the colour of the sea, 
washed pale and transparent, but growing in intensity. Yet over all a tremulous 
shade was cast. The shadows were still deep and impenetrable, while the 
high prominences and curves of the hills grew bolder and clearer. The fox 
moved silently on, sensible of all the changes in an element where nothing 
escaped him. But there was one scent of which he was not aware. Earth, 
heath and sedge held it as he passed along—held it treacherously and surely 
where he left it behind him. They held it up to the point where he lay down 
on some dead bracken in a fissure between the rocks. They kept it lingering 
about them while the morning slowly lightened. The dead bracken gave 
to the weight of his form as he sank into it. The colour of his coat, slightly 
tinged with grey, blended with the russet of the fern, crinkled and dry, that 
he chose for his bed. The white tip of his brush moved slowly for a little, 
then curled over his loins. Under the shadow of the rocks, the scent hung 
about him, at the end of his drag. He slept. And for all that eye of man 
or beast could tell, his kennel was lost in the monotony of the moor. Far 
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below, gradually coming into view, were the scenes of his forays, stone-built 
farms, and distances chequered with the little green fields of the dales. 


* * * 


Though the moor held few outstanding landmarks, as the clouds lifted 
and the scene grew lighter, the walls of a ruined croft stood out on one of 
the ridges. The ruin was a landmark of some importance, indicating the 
locality, within a mile or so, of the place appointed for a meet of hounds. 
At first it was only intermittently visible, and its position had to be remem- 
bered until it again appeared. The clouds were loth to leave the higher parts 
of the moor, quickly concealing what they momentarily revealed. 

Far from any village, far from even the smallest hamlet, another track, 
having the semblance of a road, climbed ridge after ridge into obscurity. 
Less than a mile from the ruined building, a man was laying slag on a short 
section of the roadway. He had the appearance, peculiar to many of the dales- 
men, of being immensely tall and strangely elongated of figure. His clothes 
hung upon him like sacks, and were tied in round his figure at odd places. 
His grey eyes peered out beneath the brim of his hat, and there was little 
visible of a singularly small face but his large sandy moustache. From him, 
directions as to the place of meeting might be obtained : 

“T’hoonds ?—Gan aboot a mahl on t’rooad, past two slag-heaps, an’ roond 
bi t’hoose, an’ doon t’lahn, an’ if thoo puts thi han’ ti thi ear thoo’ll hear 
thooarn.” 

When the figure by the slag heap was lost to sight, and the broken walls 
of the croft were close at hand, there was no sign of hounds or huntsman. 
Immediately below the ruin ran a single line of railway, unseen from the road, 
leading to a quarry some miles away. From the railway a steep escarpment 
dropped sheer down to one of the dales. A sombrely patterned landscape 
lay spread below, fields, farms and higher moors extending to the opposite 
ridge. In the centre of the dale rose another ridge, in embryo; a weakling 
of the hills, lying between their slopes as the earth’s last structural change had 
left it, half formed, as though the tremor that cast it up had died away. The 
ridge extended for about a quarter of a mile, rising to a narrow edge, covered 
with grass and bracken. Here should have been the meet, yet assembly of 
red coats and waiting horses there was none. The appointed hour was come, 
but only the clouds gathered again about the ruined building and the lines 
of the quarry railway. 

The road-mender’s directions might have been followed to the letter, 


DAWN. 
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yet the quickest ear could have heard no sound of horn, the keenest eye could 
have seen nothing but the landmarks already noted. And from there, in 
spite of drifting fog, a sufficient view could be obtained to make the con- 
cealment of a whole Hunt impossible. Where were the strings of horses? 
Where the cars? The moorland road was good enough for these. Where, 
at least, were the waiting spectators, inseparable from any meet, the lucky few 
who, for one reason or another, can take a holiday on the appointed day? 


THE MIDDLE RIDGE. 


In such a country they would have more chances than usual of seeing sport, 
with “ slight removals ” from one hill to another. The road-mender seemed 
the only figure on the moor, his work of laying slag the only occupation that 
made anyone leaye the farms and villages in the dales. There was not a 
sound except the moorcock’s “ come back, come back,” and that was only 
heard faintly, an occasional echo borne on the wind. 

Then, as though the shade of John Peel himself had mysteriously appeared, 
a single figure strode out of the fog. He “ paced the moors alone and silently.” 
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And in his wake came milk-white hounds. The red of his coat was the colour 
of old port—a fruity red. It was so startling a contrast to the greyness of the 
surroundings, that how he had remained concealed until within a few yards, 
only some unseen fold of the ground could explain. Even the drifting fog 
could not have hidden him so completely. The whiteness of his breeches 
outshone the redness of his coat and the creamy whiteness of the leading 
hounds. His breeches would have outshone any possible degree of whiteness, 
short of light itself. Here the contrast ended. The rest of his costume made 
no attempt to compete with such a challenge. His stock was white, but it 
passed unnoticed. A grey cloth cap, with a pattern of faded check, was set 
closely upon his head. His face was dark against the sky; the small peak 
of his cap shaded his brow and eyes, the light falling on his nose and grey 
moustache. His head might have belonged to a golfer, his torso and the 
upper part of his legs to a redoubtable veteran of the Shires, hailing from a 
past century, his legs below the knee to a game-keeper. His black boots and 
leggings were, however, partly concealed in the heather. He paused in 
his walk, and such was the dignity of his bearing, that the incongruities of 
his costume seemed as natural as the moor on which he stood. From his 
coat pocket he drew a horn, and, swinging round with the action of a trumpeter 
summoning his troops to battle, he raised it to his lips. The notes were not 
strident, but full and mellow; a little muted, perhaps, as though the age 
of the instrument had given them a quality which recalled the long interval 
that had elapsed since such notes were first heard upon these moors. Echoes 
that answered them might have come from the days when the Duke himself 
rode over these very hills with his hounds. 

The response to the horn on the part of the pack was quiet and orderly. 
The hounds betrayed little excitement, the stragglers wandering up from a 
little distance, the leaders standing at the huntsman’s feet. The hounds had 
come out to enjoy themselves, called early in the morning from their walks. 
They were as independent as the dalesmen themselves. 

A little group had now drawn up behind the huntsman and his pack. 
Eight dalesmen on foot, with two couples of terriers, a led horse, half clipped, 
saddled with a heavy saddle and a waterproof strapped to the pommel, and its 
attendant, a Hunt servant with anything but equestrian tastes, as will be seen 
hereafter, stood on the brow of the hill. The fog still swirled about them, but 
a gleam of sun gave a silvery, translucent light to this moorland hunting 
morning. 

When all the hounds were assembled, some ten couples, it could be seen 
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that only the leaders of the pack were white, though one or two appeared 
so at a little distance, their pale lemon markings being scarcely distinguish- 
able from shadows. Others were boldly marked with black, the pied colour 
once distinctive of the Hunt. After a brief halt, the party set off along the rail- 
way, the huntsman in front, followed by the hounds and his led horse; the 
field tailed out behind, with the four terriers. Progress was leisurely ; there 
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was little conversation, and that was punctuated by the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs on the sleepers and stones of the line. At intervals the horn sounded, 
and a rabbit in danger of destruction thereby escaped. The party again 
halted, standing on the line and looking down the precipitous slope. Some 
details of the huntsman’s costume and equipment, which had escaped 
attention before, might now be noticed. His horn was attached by a brass 
chain, actually to the inside of his coat, but apparently to his waistcoat, in 
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the manner of a watch. The coat and waistcoat were the same shade of red, 
the latter being fastened with a row of brass buttons. The horn was rather 
longer than an ordinary hunting horn, but otherwise similar, of a dull copper 
colour, and soldered with lead in the middle. An honourable scar, no doubt, 
recalling some disaster at the most strenuous period of a historic chase. Its 
age? “As owd as thoo is,” was the laconic reply. In his left hand the hunts- 
man held a whip with a long lash. The members of the field carried sticks, 
and wore no distinctive livery of the chase. After a short pause, the huntsman 
mounted. He turned his horse off the line, and descended the steep face of 
the escarpment. For a moment his action suggested the descents made by 
Italian cavalry; but the slide straightened out, and a winding path led 
gradually to the middle ridge in the dale below. 

Though scheduled as the meet, the ridge was really the first draw. Com- 
mencing at its southern end, the huntsman rode along its crest. The hounds 
cast off, first on one side and then on the other, ranging down its almost 
vertical slopes and out among the bracken and heather at its foot. The part 
of the dale surrounding the ridge was all moorland, the fields and farms lying 
some distance away on the undulating slopes of the opposite hillside. About 
fifty yards behind the huntsman came the followers on foot, their drab coats 
merging with the moor, and, last of all, the two couples of terriers on the 
leash. The huntsman rode to the end of the ridge, turned, blew vigorously 
on his horn, and came back past the dalesmen. The whole procession was 
reversed, and the ridge was promenaded slowly from end to end as before. 
Some of the hounds had now ranged far afield and, as they ranged, they hit 
the drag of the fox, close to the sheep track where he had turned aside across 
the moor. 

The first whimper of the leading hound drew all eyes to one spot in the 
heather, below the steep escarpment, where the telegraph poles along the 
railway stood out faintly against the sun. The shadow of the escarpment 
darkened the whole landscape, sweeping down into the dale until it was lost 
in a gleaming radiance of sunlit bracken and heath. The eager leap forward 
of the hounds was viewed through a haze of light, their heads and sterns 
glancing momentarily above the waving heather. From far away the stragglers 
of the pack rallied to the leaders as they owned the line. The hounds followed 
the drag up to the rougher and higher parts of the moor, where the dale 
narrowed between steep shoulders of the hills. ‘The huntsman dismounted. 
His horse was led back up the escarpment to the line, whence its attendant 
could view the subsequent developments of the chase, and lead it from 
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point to point, much as a second-horseman follows in the path of a 
hunt. 

The sport of the day had begun. The moorland huntsman is well pleased 
if he can “ nobbut git a good drag.” Yet the drag holds the possibility of delay 
or failure, and taxes all the sagacity of the hounds and all the woodcraft of 
the men who follow and encourage them. In places the scent was picked up 
quickly, though the drag was some hours old ; scent is best on the moors early 
in the morning, or at nightfall. Elsewhere, however, the scent was uncertain 
and many casts were made. The chances were against the fox unless he 
had gone to ground among the crags; then, even the four terriers, game and 
eager as they were, might fail to dislodge him. At one place the drag led 
hounds close to the line, and two or three over-ran it, wandering far out over 
the moor beyond. The huntsman shouted to the man leading his horse to 
mount and whip themin. ‘“‘ Noa. Ah doan’t like horses; Ah’m not goain’,” 
came the reply, drawn out like the thin note of the wires whistling above him. 

Tramping through the heather came the dalesmen with the terriers. 
Loud blew the huntsman’s horn, while his red coat bulged in the wind and 
his white breeches shone with the prismatic glitter of the sun striking aslant 
the rails. The steel sweep of the line flashed back the light far away into 
the blue distance ahead. And far away went the hounds, thrusting their white 
heads and shoulders through the heather, for all the world like the mythical 
hounds, straining at the leash, before the bow and quiver, in the statues of 
Artemis. They gave tongue as the scent became surer and the drag led 
them swiftly on. The huntsman’s figure was soon visible only as a red blot 
against the sombre yet dustily luminous hillside. 

The fox lay couched on the bracken. A shaft of light came through the 
fissure in the rocks, falling on the tawny gold of his coat and the white tip of 
his brush. He slightly raised his head, peering from the shadow that half 
concealed him, with ears pricked. He turned his head slowly into the light, 
every curve of his face, the broad forehead, the narrow cheek-bones and white 
rough hair of his throat, the long muzzle with its dusky patches drawn close 
above his fangs—the sardonic face with which his kind has looked upon the 
world through all the ages—was moulded by the sun to vivid life. ‘The pupils 
of his eyes were pin-points, contracted in the light. He stirred, and the fronds 
of bracken shook. He had heard the horn in his waking reverie. He heard 
the hounds below him now. He knew, by all the signs of which his acute 
senses were aware, the nearness of his danger. Yet he remained where he 
was. Not a hair on his body but played its part in the condition of tense 
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watchfulness to which his whole being was attuned. The danger drew closer. 
The sound of it came up to him, clamorous, from below. But the ledge of 
his retreat bounded his vision. Then, as if the current of his latent energy 
coursed through his frame, he leapt from his couch of bracken and was 
away. 

The sunlight caught him on the flank with a flash of gold. The music 
of the hounds rose to a tumultuous note. And the crags echoed back to the 
wide empty spaces of the moorland the dalesmen’s Tally-Ho ! 

For the fox, the next half-hour was a whirlwind race out-distancing his 
pursuers. The rough surface of the moor was not for him. Gaining another 
sheep track, he kept to it, as a train the rails. ‘The elastic spring of his back 
flexed and tautened as his pads beat out the rhythm of his speed. And the 
ground flew beneath him. The borders of the track widened out and swept 
past him ; its twists and turns did not check for an instant the impetus of his 
flight. The moor at once challenged and encouraged him with its steeps and 
declivities. ‘‘ From low Denton-holme up to Scratchmere Scar . . .” The 
hills and dales bore no names, local or strange, for him ; but whatever memories 
of moonlight wanderings directed his course, whatever vision of some refuge 
far away rose in his brain, his instinct of direction never wavered. The 
fastest hounds in the dales were racing, all out, a quarter of a mile behind 
him. 

Racing shoulder to shoulder, the hounds turned on to the sheep track. 
Their heads were down. Their deep, baying chorus never ceased. Their 
voice was an inheritance from ancestors long dead; the blood of the Didos, 
the Rangers, the Jessamines of an earlier day coursed through their veins. 

The hounds of the dales seldom run mute; they have been bred for 
tongue as well as for nose, or, as some would have it, they have become noisy 
through lack of restraint. But their loud cry has enabled many followers to 
trace them in thick weather, or as dusk came on. ‘“ Heard running for 
miles ”—so ends the account of many runs, when, as not infrequently happens, 
the hounds have out-distanced huntsman and field, and have killed their fox 
after dark. No horse can live with them at times ; knowledge of the country 
and the probable line of the fox alone enables mounted followers—not to 
mention those on foot—to keep them in hearing, if not in sight. “I have 
heard six couple of Bilsdale Hounds give such a cry that it would drown the 
voices of fifteen couple of any kennel-fed pack,” wrote Sir Alfred Pease, 
when the Bilsdale were trencher-fed, as the Farndale are now. With such 
awe-inspiring music behind him, the fox began his race for life. The sound 
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only varied with the acoustic properties of the moor. It thinned to a high 
note on the wind-swept spaces. It rose full and deep between the conyerging 
slopes of the dales. It dwindled away, and then burst out with crashing 
vehemence, as echo played with echo among the crags. 

The huntsman gained his horse and mounted, when the hounds were 
well away. Rough, raw-boned, half-clipped as the animal was, it would take 
a fine rider to live with a moorland huntsman over this wild country. Unless 
hindered by weather or the approach of darkness, the huntsman is almost 
invariably up at the kill. He knows the whereabouts of the bogs, traps that 
make the moor a terror to strangers, and he knows the points where a mile 
can be saved without much risk of losing the line. 

The scenting powers of these trencher-fed hounds are extraordinary. 
The way they will hang on to a line for hours, without a check or any assistance 
from the huntsman—for, as has often been remarked, they hunt themselves— 
is a sight to wonder at, though few have seen it all the way from find to kill. 
Heads down, running close together, twenty sterns brushing the heath, twenty 
backs and loins, shining, with their rippling muscles, in a flicker of sun and 
shadow, the pack swept up the first dale-side and away over the moor. The 
sheep track followed by the fox eventually crossed the moorland road. Here 
he was headed. A wagon from one of the farms came grinding up the hill. 
The horses started and jerked up their heads. The carters brought the 
team to a stand, but the fox had turned up a dark, precipitous shoulder of the 
moor. The hounds broke over the road, swung round, with scarcely a pause, 
and breasted the rise. A tumbling, leaping torrent of black and white, they 
gave tongue in one loud chorus and raced up through the heather. And yet 
the fox out-distanced them as the pace increased. He was pointing for 
another refuge now, and, with ears laid back and shoulders cleaving a way 
through the tangled heath-sprays, he made for it like the wind. 

The huntsman and his stout horse made good time also. A solitary 
figure, the red of his coat was visible far across the moor, as he drew nearer 
and nearer. He reached the road and shouted a word to the men with the 
horses. They pointed up the hill. No eager field crowded behind him, as 
he rode after his hounds. The horse plunged forward off the road, its mane 
blown up in a high crest, its unclipped back shining a bright bay in the sun. 
As it broke into a slow gallop, almost girth-deep in the heather, its long tail 
and the huntsman’s coat blew out in the wind. The scene presented an 
old-time sporting picture, framed by the brilliant sky, with torn rags of white 
cloud chasing each other above the moor’s wild, sunlit crest. And the cry 
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of the hounds sounded faintly or broke out in sharper echoes. ‘The vagaries 
of the wind made it difficult to place the sound, as it rose and fell, or almost 
died away. 

* * * 


Descriptions of great runs can generally be enlivened with tales of 
prowess, incidents, humorous or disastrous, and final triumphs on the part of 
those who have followed hounds to the end. The epics of the chase are mainly 
concerned with the fortunes of horse and rider. An account of a run where 
there is practically no field presents a very different problem. Dalesmen on 
foot can often see a great deal of a moorland run, from points of vantage, 
or when the fox runs a ring and they can take short cuts. The run may end 
with the fox going to ground after a short distance, or with a kill after the 
first mile or two. But when a moorland fox goes clean away, at top speed 
most of the time, their view of it is, at best, a very distant one. As in all 
countries, foxes are often changed. Hounds may run for two hours and be 
close on a sinking fox, when a fresh one gets up and they run for two hours 
more. Such an escape a beaten fox may well hope for, when the cry that 
has been behind him, over hill and dale, in spite of all his efforts to escape 
it, grows more terrible and persistent as his strength begins to fail. Chance 
after chance has failed him. Morning has changed to noon, and the moor 
toned to a deeper colour. The brown hills seem harder, grim and pitiless. 
The dales are clear and every field is mapped out as far as the eye can see. 
The walls of the little farms, scattered over the dale-sides at wide intervals, 
look sharp, square-cut and cold. Noon has passed, and the moors become 
again mysterious. Long shadows creep over the dales; the green fields 
are blue or gold as the shadows trail across them, casting the outlines of 
the hills over the lower ground. One after another, the farms are lost in the 
blue misty shade. 

The old dog fox of the morning saw such a landscape, but he no longer 
passed through its changing panorama with the swiftness that had given him 
such confidence early in the day. His tongue hung out and his back was up; 
the elastic spring had lost its temper ; the muscles of his limbs were stiffening. 
For him, the ground was rougher, the ascents were steeper; the heath-roots 
and stones delayed him; and every rock tempted him to sink down in its 
shadow. But the words written centuries ago hung over him like a curse: 
“The chase for a fox is good for the cry of hounds who follow him so nigh 
and with so good a will. Always they scent him, and he stinketh evermore.” 

c 
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The cry of hounds was behind him, and his pads beat the time to its savage 
music. 

The end of the drama can be imagined, but the words of a dalesman shall 
describe it : 

“ Ah’d just got to t’ top o’ t’hill, an’ Ah seed t’hoonds i’ full cry collar 
ho’d o’ t’ fox. An’ when Ah coom up, theer, laid on t’heath wor t’hoonds, 
wi’ the’r legs in t’air, all tummelled over on the’r backs, an’ i’ t’middle o’ 
t’ bundle Ah could see t’ fox kill’d stooan-deead i’ less nora minnit. It wor yan 
0’ t’ mooast flaysome seeghts Ah ivver clapp’d mi een on.”” 


CHAPTER II 
GEORGE VILLIERS 


“ Buckingham’s long residence abroad had not affected his truly British devotion to 
field-sports. Hard riding specially appealed to him, and even the attraction of chemistry 
poled by the side of fox-hunting, probably because he found it no inadequate substitute 
lor the dangerous intrigues which had hitherto furnished his chief occupation.”—LAapy 
BURGHCLERE. 


F George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, had retained to the 

end of his life the sense of humour to which all his biographers have paid 

tribute, he might have epitomised his career with the now famous phrase, 
“The comedy is ended.” His last letter is in a doleful strain, filled with 
remorse; yet neither Buckingham himself, nor any of his biographers, has 
done much to help posterity towards a final estimate of his character by 
expressing regret, attempting justification, or exciting pity. No man ever 
left the world with a truer claim to excite but one emotion in those who came 
after him—the emotion of Homeric laughter. 

The ambitions of George Villiers, if they had been realised, would have 
made history, crowned and uncrowned Kings, won battles on land and sea. 
His amours, if they had been successful, would have made Don Juan himself 
appear a pale shadow, and they would have had as their background the Courts 
of Europe. His friendships, had he been true to them, would have given him 
much that his soul desired, and, even as it is, some of them remain as the 
surest proof of all that was great in his character, and of his extraordinary 
personal fascination. The last quality was, undoubtedly, his undoing; had 
his charm been less, his ambitions would have been less apparently easy of 
fulfilment, and temptations to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
in order to gain his ends, would not so continually have crossed his path. 
To be all things to all men was the besetting sin of George Villiers, and when, 
during the aftermath of the Civil War, he could be both Roundhead and 
Cavalier at the same time, the wonder is that the sin was not mortal for him 
in the literal sense of the word. Cromwell’s death alone saved him from 
execution in the Tower, where he was confined, suspected of dangerous 
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intrigues; he was, however, an intimate friend of Richard Cromwell, the 
Protector’s son, and of his whole family. When, in prison, he heard the 
noise of great guns and knew what it meant, he felt assured of his release. 
“Tf Oliver had lived for three days longer I had certainly been put to death,” 
he wrote to Fairfax, whose daughter he had married. A few years earlier, 
he had been with Charles II, in Holland and in Scotland, actively engaged 
in preparations for a renewal of hostilities with the Parliament. 

The amours of George Villiers, both before and after his marriage with 
Mary Fairfax, were violent attachments that lost him positions of influence 
and power as fast as he gained them. His friendships, on the other hand, 
though many of his most intimate friends never really knew whether to count 
him as friend or enemy, were sometimes surprising in their staunchness. 
His greatest and few really enduring friends were generally men of totally 
different character to himself. No man ever had a truer friend than Villiers 
had in Fairfax, and the General’s cousin, Brian Fairfax, is his kindest and 
most appreciative biographer. 

A character so full of contradictions is best understood by a study of his 
youth, much in his later life being the direct result of the circumstances and 
events of his boyhood or early manhood. His final devotion to fox-hunting 
in the Yorkshire dales, and his place in the history of fox-hunting, as one of 
its first enthusiasts, merit a brief summary of his life here, or rather the 
emphasising of certain phases of it that moulded a character which has left a 
lasting impression among the dalesmen. Their ancestors knew “ t’Deuk ” 
as a genial companion and great sportsman. As a Bilsdale man once said to 
the author of ‘“‘ England’s Oldest Hunt ” : 

“T’ awd Deuk mun ’a’e been a very different sort 0’ a chap to these ’ere 
gentlemen wat comes intiv t’deeal noo. They’re all show off an’ bounce, an’ 
ower mich awd buck fur me, an’ not a bit 0’ droll amang t’lot on ’em—an’ 
not deuks nawther—bud then deuks is deuks, an’ can be free, bud t’other 
folks hev ta try ta be what tha harn’t.” 

George Villiers was born when his father, the first Duke of Buckingham, 
was infatuated by a mad passion for Anne of Austria, and, as Lady Burghclere 
remarks, “something of the visionary infatuation of his mood appears to 
have communicated itself to the child born at the time.”” His mother was 
Lady Katharine Manners, the only daughter of Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland. 
Through his mother, Villiers inherited his estates at Helmsley in Yorkshire, 
which were to play so important a part in the last years of his life and in the 
history of fox-hunting. He had a sister, Mall, whose subsequent career was 
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hardly less adventurous and romantic than his own, and a brother, Francis, 
who was born after his father’s assassination at the zenith of his power. To 
the end, Katharine Villiers remained devoted to her husband, in spite of his 
many infidelities; a similar devotion being given to George Villiers himself 
by Mary Fairfax. Father and son alike inspired an enduring affection in 
those who shared their lives and suffered by their inconstancies. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War, George and Francis, who were wards of 
the King and had been educated at Court with the young Princes (the Duchess 
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of Buckingham having turned Papist and forfeited the right of their upbringing), 
were at Oxford. George was then fourteen and his brother a year younger. 
Vandyke’s portrait of them, at Windsor, painted a few years earlier, shows 
the two brothers standing side by side; George tall and fair, upright and 
graceful of figure, Francis dark, and of stouter build. George’s face has a 
brooding thoughtfulness, old for a child; but his brother looks out of the 
picture, his pose suggesting arrested movement, his dark eyes bright, and 
his right hand across his breast, as though raised to draw the sword with 
which he was to fall fighting a few years later on the road to Kingston. The 
figures are those of children, but there is much in pose and gesture that fore- 
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tells their very different fate. Their sister Mall, who was but a few years 
older, had already been married, widowed and married again. She was 
still a child at heart, having been found, shortly after the death of her first 
husband, climbing an apple-tree, caught by her widow’s weeds among its 
branches. As the Duchess of Devonshire, after her second marriage, she 
comes constantly into the life of George Villiers, once in a most dramatic 
episode. As soon as hostilities commenced, the two brothers escaped from 
college and joined the Cavaliers under Prince Rupert and Lord Gerard. 
They fought in one sharp action, the storming of the Close at Lichfield ; but 
the Duchess of Buckingham “ bitterly reproached Lord Gerard for tempting 
her sons into such great danger,” and they were placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Earl of Northumberland and sent abroad to study in France and 
Italy. The Duchess of Buckingham succeeded in saving the lives of her sons, 
in spite of their own protests, and those of their military tutor, who curtly 
remarked, ‘‘ The more the danger, the more the honour.” 

George and Francis remained abroad until the commencement of the second 
Civil War. On their return. from Italy to Paris, in 1645, George Villiers 
renewed the friendship of his old schoolfellow, the Prince of Wales, and is 
said at this time to have had a very corrupting influence on his character. 
The lack of college restraint and impatience at being kept abroad were leaving 
their mark on the young Duke; but not until 1648 did the two brothers find 
an opportunity of leaving France. Arriving in England, they joined the 
Royalist forces under Lord Holland. The disastrous engagement near 
Kingston followed, in which Francis Villiers was killed. In the words of 
Brian Fairfax : 

“My Lord Francis at the head of his troop, having his horse slain under 
him, got to an oak tree in the highway about two miles from Kingston, where 
he stood with his back against it, defending himself, scorning to ask quarter, 
and they barbarously refusing to give it; till, with nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain.” 

The Duke of Buckingham and Lord Holland, with the remnant of their 
forces, fled to St. Neots. Here they were attacked in the early morning of the 
next day by Colonel Scroope, with a party of horse. Holland was at once 
taken prisoner; but Buckingham was able to rally the few followers with him 
to a spirited stand. His quarters were better capable of defence than those 
occupied by Holland. The defenders closed the gates of a courtyard in front 
of the house, and, when these were forced, the Duke and his party cut their 
way through Scroope’s horsemen to safety. Scroope himself fell to a thrust 
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of the Duke’s sword, and all made good their escape to the coast, eventually 
joining Prince Charles, who was with the fleet in the Downs. 

The next appearance of George Villiers in London was in disguise. His 
love of theatrical entertainment, and his gift of mimicry, which was the 
delight of his friends, and, later, the cause of his making many enemies, 
employed as it often was in mockery, were now put to practical use. He 
had often disguised himself as a vagrant showman or clown, wearing, it is said, 
a fox’s brush and cock’s feathers in his cap on many of these occasions. His 
sister, the Duchess of Richmond, had been imprisoned in Whitehall, and 
her brother learnt, while in London, that she was to be transferred to Windsor. 
He had with him papers which it was most important she should receive. 
Stationing himself on the route along which her coach was to pass, escorted 
by Cromwell’s troopers, he gave an entertainment which drew the attention 
of the soldiers as the coach went by. His ribald jests and songs aimed at 
mockery of the Duchess, and the House of Buckingham. He read offensive 
ballads, to which the Duchess was compelled to listen. Encouraged by 
the jeers of the crowd, he then asked to be allowed to present the ballads to 
her. As he thrust the papers through the coach window, he raised for a 
second the black mask which he wore, and Mall recognised her brother. 

Events that made history now followed fast, but into these we need not 
enter. Buckingham accompanied Charles to Scotland, was present at his 
coronation at Scone, and was deeply mortified that Charles would not give 
him command of the army which crossed the border and marched to battle 
at Worcester. In this battle Buckingham fought with great bravery by the 
King’s side, and was one of the small party that accompanied the King in his 
rapid flight, after his forces had been completely routed. The party was 
lost at nightfall, on “‘ a great heath.”” The King sought safety and a temporary 
hiding-place alone ; Buckingham again resorted to disguise, eventually reaching 
his sister, who was now at liberty, in Nottinghamshire, where for a time he 
remained concealed, A little later, he left England and landed at Rotterdam. 

Plots and counter-plots thickened. At last, through the intervention of 
relatives in England, Buckingham was able to approach the Protector with 
a view to obtaining, and paying for, a pardon. Shortly before, he had made 
an attempt to win the hand of Mary Stuart, a project which Charles looked 
upon with great disfavour, and which had ended in his dismissal from the 
Court. When George Villiers arrived in England, he quickly met with another 
rebuff. The story goes that he proposed marriage to Cromwell’s daughter, 
a proposal which Cromwell treated with contempt. Clarendon, a bitter 
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enemy of Buckingham’s, states that Cromwell remarked that he “ would 
never give his daughter to one who could be so ungrateful to the King.” 
Clarendon cannot, however, be relied upon as an unprejudiced recorder of 
any event in Buckingham’s life. Whatever truth there is in the story, the 
Duke again went into banishment, the next episode in his career being service 
as a volunteer in the French army under Marshal Turenne, in the war with 
Spain. He greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Arras, and his courage 
won the admiration of Turenne, who remained his lifelong friend. 

Poverty now crippled the Duke’s activities. Already he had sold priceless 
pictures from the family collection at York House, and the confiscation of 
his estates left him almost destitute. His sister, who was again a widow, 
was in France, sharing the privations of Henrietta Maria’s Court. From 
her he could expect no assistance. Rumours of his intrigues with Parliament 
had estranged him from the King; while Cromwell’s agents were accusing 
him of “ plotting the assassination of the Protector.” In the summer of 1656, 
the Duke was again a volunteer with the French army, when Turenne was 
besieging the Spaniards at Valenciennes. The English contingent, under 
the Duke of York, was not involved in the disaster that overtook La Ferté’s 
corps, and ended in Turenne’s retreat; but Villiers returned to Paris with 
little to hope for. Soon afterwards he was robbed on the road, losing 
practically all he possessed. His fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 

Then came the turning point, the master-stroke of Buckingham’s life— 
his advances to Lord Fairfax, culminating in their extraordinary friendship 
and his acceptance as the General’s son-in-law. 

George Villiers was thirty in 1657, the year in which he approached 
Fairfax, and eventually met him in England. Fairfax was a distant relative ; 
but, what was far more important to Villiers, Parliament had granted to 
Fairfax a large portion of the Duke’s possessions, in lieu of arrears of pay 
and in consideration of the wound he had received in its service. The grant 
included York House in London and the Manor of Helmsley in Yorkshire, in 
addition to five thousand pounds a year. Though Villiers was hardly dis- 
interested in his friendly advances, Fairfax was actuated solely by his immediate 
liking for the young Duke in his response to them. ‘The ground was at once 
prepared for Buckingham’s second move. No sooner had his property been 
restored to him, an act of justice about which Fairfax showed no hesitation— 
in fact, it had not been necessary for the Duke to propose it—than he con- 
ceived the idea of marriage with the General’s daughter. The fact that she was 
heiress to a large fortune added its weight to his decision. Mary Fairfax had 
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no great physical attractions; Buckingham’s she found irresistible. She 
declared her suitor to be “ the most graceful and beautiful person any Court 
in Europe ever saw.” Whatever objections her father may have felt for the 
match were overruled ; the decision lay with Mary Fairfax, and she accepted 
him. But Cromwell, whose tolerance of Buckingham’s presence in England 
had been effected by the General’s intervention, was far from tolerant of what 
seemed to him to be a dangerous alliance. The marriage took place at Nun 
Appleton, near York, on September 7th, 1657. When the news reached 
London, a troop of horse was instantly despatched to take the Duke prisoner. 
He was too wary, however, and when the troopers reached Nun Appleton he 
was gone. His father-in-law obtained permission for the Duke and Duchess 
to live at York House. The best of prisons may pall, however, and the con- 
ditions of his residence there were soon broken. Perhaps the love of sport 
tempted him to wander far afield. A warrant was soon out for his arrest, 
whatever his motive in leaving York House ; he was captured while in disguise, 
brought back to London and confined in the Tower. 

After Cromwell’s death, which saved Buckingham’s life, he was liberated, 
and for a time lived in his father-in-law’s house at Nun Appleton and on his 
own estates in Yorkshire. He spent much of this time in hunting, and, 
according to Nichols, in his history of Leicestershire, and others, fox-hunting 
was the sport for which he had, even at that date, 1659, the greatest enthusiasm. 
Many writers who refer to Buckingham’s love for fox-hunting write as if it was 
only after his final disgrace and retirement to Helmsley that he devoted himself 
to the sport. Apart from his hunting Yorkshire, the Duke kept a pack of 
hounds in Clivedon in 1674. The reference in Nichols’ “ Leicestershire ”’ is 
important. The Buckingham estates at Burley-on-the-Hill, in Rutland, were, 
of course, in the heart of a country where fox-hunting commenced after the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The mansion at Burley was destroyed 
during the Civil War, and was not rebuilt until the estate was sold by the 
Duke many years later. He hunted in the country, however, often staying 
at the White Horse Inn at Empingham, near Burley, about the time when 
the chase of the fox was beginning to be the dominant sport of the Shires. 
Viscount Lowther brought a pack of hounds to the county from Westmorland 
as early as 1666, and it is claimed that their principal quarry was the fox. 
However this may be, the fox was not preserved as a beast of the chase before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and the Duke of Buckingham is 
undoubtedly one of the first who preferred fox-hunting to hunting the hare or 
the deer. 
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The Restoration soon gave the Duke an opportunity for regaining the 
King’s favour. There is not space here to follow the details of his life during 
his rise to power, with its many lapses and disasters, his fall, and his disgrace. 
The qualities which had distinguished his earlier years remained unchanged, 
and contributed equally towards his rise and fall. His wit, his many talents, 
his interest in the drama, literature and music; the scientific side of his 
character, shown in his passion for chemistry ; his philosophy, which gave him 
a religious tolerance far in advance of his day—all these qualities were over- 
shadowed by the selfish, unscrupulous and often ridiculous figure he cut 
before the world. 

When the Duke retired to Helmsley Castle—no luxurious mansion, for the 
Parliamentary cannon had left a great breach in its walls—and devoted himself 
to fox-hunting, the men of the dales, whose hearts he won from the first, saw 
only the genial sportsman who roused all the latent sporting instincts of their 
own characters. He not only hunted with them, but liberally entertained 
them. He kept his own cellar of good wine at Bumper Castle, a farm in Bils- 
dale, where he often lodged. He learnt their dialect and, some say, even spoke 
it. He added his own brilliant humour to their native wit. He was a jovial 
figure, “ t’awd Deuk,” for them. And what the world thought of him, they 
did not care. But on the moors, when the excitements of the chase gave way 
to long intervals of waiting, or when rides home, to whatever lodging was most 
convenient at the end of the day, left him alone with his thoughts, the hills 
and dales, that were even wilder then than they are now, must have called up 
many scenes for him. Perhaps the memories of his earlier years were clearest, 
when his own life had all the vicissitudes of a chase, and he was as often as not 
the hunted fox. Changing lights on the hills, windy skies, the oncoming of 
night, may have suggested some scene from the past, itself leading to others ; 
a constantly changing picture: the wide open country of the Midlands and his 
gallop to the coast, with the church of St. Neots, grey in the dawn behind 
him; the confusion of darkness on a great heath, the figures of Charles and 
his small band of Cavaliers lost in the flight from Worcester ; his own escape 
in disguise over mile after mile of trackless country to Nottingham, and then 
again the sea; the queer, penurious little Court in Holland, his sister laughing 
at its privations, only fretting because she had not the money to buy a new 
pair of gloves; the bloody field of Arras, the fierce joy of victory, and the 
congratulations of the Marshal of France; or the smoke of the guns, the 
sudden swift disaster, and the shot-torn waters of the river at Valenciennes ; 
the kind, welcoming face of Fairfax and the homely woods of Nun Appleton ; 
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the grim dungeon walls of the Tower, the vision of the scaffold, and then 
again the light of day. And all past. Only phantoms that rose before him, 
as he rode over the dales. The dalesmen must have seemed to the old Duke 
like children, with whom he played a rough game, and then drank the night 
away with songs that they taught him. 

Yet it was with words of remorse on his lips that George Villiers died in 
the little house at Kirby Moorside, where he had been conveyed after con- 
tracting a chill while watching the digging out of a fox. He could not forget 
that he was still the Duke of Buckingham, and while he bitterly lamented 
the past, he railed at the squalid surroundings and the undignified manner 
of his end. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FOX-HUNTING IN THE DALES 


“Ya knaw ya've eddicated that damn’d keeper o’ yours up tiv it, an’ when he dees Ah’ll 
spit on his grave, an’ when Ah dee Ah'll gan intiv Hell an’ pull him intiv t’yattest place—an’ 
that weean’t be yat eneeaf.”—Boxpre Dawson on Vulpicide. 


‘ VERY little has been recorded of the Duke’s Hunt. He kept 
hounds at Helmsley and also in Bilsdale. At that time the country 
south of the moors and round Helmsley was thickly wooded, the 
greater part of it forming the Forest of Pickering, which is said to have extended 
from Thirsk to the sea. In “‘ Hunting in the Olden Days,” Mr. Scarth Dixon 
quotes from a document which had been destroyed, but part of which had 
been recollected by one who had often seen it, purporting to give the boundaries 
of the country hunted by the Duke : 


“From old Malton up the Rye to Howl Beck and to the source of it ; 
thence to Byland Abbey, from there to Tom Smith Cross and Hambleton Plain 
and across the East Moors to Bilsdale and Bransdale End. The boundary 
extended from Mitchell’s Plantation to Lowna Bridge ; thence up Hangman’s 
Slack to Hartop Beck Meetings and by Aislaby, and then to Pickering.” 


If genuine, this is one of the earliest agreements concerning Hunt boun- 
daries ever drawn up, but there are many difficulties in the way of its acceptance, 
as Scarth Dixon remarks, though he did not doubt the bona fides of his 
informant. There are two distinct periods when the Duke spent a good deal 
of his time on his Yorkshire estates : from 1657, during the years immediately 
following his marriage and after he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of York- 
shire in 1661 ; and after his final retirement to Helmsley, from 1686 until his 
death in April, 1687. Many of the traditions relating to his hunting, and the 
agreement—if genuine—on the boundaries of his country refer to the first 
period; the stories of his life among the dalesmen probably all belong to 
the second. In particular, the well-known ballad, published by William 
Ouley some time between 1650 and 1702, unquestionably describes a run in 


his younger days ; it also gives a good idea of the method of hunting employed. 
28 
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There are several versions of the ballad, some having been handed down 
orally for many generations. Appalling doggerel as the verses are, the 
published version of the ballad must be given in full, because it is the only 
record of sport with the Duke’s hounds : 


THE FOX CHACE 


All in a morning fair, 
As I rode to take the air, 
I heard some to holloa most clearly; 
I drew myself near 
To listen who they were 
That were going a hunting so early, 


I saw they were some gentlemen 

Who belonged to the Duke of Buckingham 
That were going to make a Tryal 

To run the hounds of the North, 

Being of such fame and Worth 
England has not the like, without Deniall. 


Then in Wreckledale Scrags 
We threw off our dogs, 
In a place where his lying was likely; 
But the like ne’er was seen 
Since a huntsman I have been; 
Never hounds found a fox more quickly. 


There was Dido and Spanker, 
And Younker was there, 
And Ruler that ne’er looks behind him; 
There was Rose and Bonnylass, 
Who were always in the Chace, 
These were part of our hounds that did find him. 


Mr. Tybballs cries, Away, 
Heark away! Heark away! 

With that our foot huntsman did hear him. 
Tom Mossman cries, Codsounds, 
Uncouple all your hounds, 

Or else we shall never come near him. 


Then Caper and Countess 

And Comely were thrown off, 
With Famous, Thumper and Cryer, 

And several hounds beside 

Whose stoutness there was Try’d, 
And not one in the pack that did tire. 
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Our hounds came on apace, 
And we fell into the Chace 
And thus we pursued this poor Creature ; 
With English and French horn 
We encouraged our hounds that morn, 
And our cry it was greater and greater. 


It could not be exprest 
Which hound ran the best, 
For they ran on a breast altogether; 
They ran at such a rate 
As you have not heard of late, 
When they chased him in the vallies together. 


Then to the Moor he turn’d, 
Bang clean against the wind, 
Thinking he might ha’ crossed it over; 
But our hounds ran so hard, 
They made this fox afraid, 

And fore’d him to turn to his Cover. 


Up the hills he runs along, 
And his cover was full strong, 
But I think he had no great Ease on’t. 
For they ran with such a cry 
That their echoes made him fly; 
T’ll assure you our sport it was pleasant. 


Then homeward he hies 
And in Wreckledale lies, 

Thinking the wind it might save him, 
But our hounds ran him so near 
That they posted him with fear, 

And our horsemen they did deceive him. 


For Squire Whitecliffe rode amain, 
And he whipped it o’er the plain; 
Mr. Watson his horse did not favour; 
They rode up the highest hills 
And down the steepest Dales, 
Expecting his Life for their Labour. 


Mr. Tybballs rode his Part; 
Although this Chase was smart 
Default they were seldom or never, 
But ever by and by 
To the hounds he would cry, 
Halloo, halloo, halloo! heark away all together. 


Tom Mossman he rode short, 
Yet he helped us in our Sport, 
For he came in both cursing and swearing; 
But when ‘twas in his Power 
He cried out, That’s our Lilly, Whore, 
Hark to Caperman, now Slaughterman runs near him. 
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Then to Skipland Wood he goes, 
Being pursued by his foes, 
The Company after him did follow. 
An untarpage there we had 
Which made our Huntsmen full glad, 
For we give him many a holloo. 


So the Sport being almost done 
And the Chace being almost run, 
He thought to ha’ crossed the River; 
But our hounds being in, 
They did after him swim, 
And so they destroyed him for ever. 


Then Leppin took a horn 
As good as e’er was blown; 
Tom Mossman bid him wind his Death, then 
The Country People all 
Came flocking to his Fall; 
This was honour enough for a Frenchman. 


So Whoo up, we proclaimed, 
God bless the noble Duke of Buckingham, 
For our hounds then had gained much glory ! 
This being the sixth Fox 
That we killed above the Rocks, 
And there is an end of the Story. 


This ballad has often been cited as the only description of seventeenth- 
century fox-hunting. The hounds were apparently kept on the leash, the 
leaders or tufters being first thrown off, and the pack uncoupled when 
these had got on to a line or viewed the fox. The foot huntsman, as Scarth 
Dixon points out, was an official with the Charlton Hunt at a much later 
period, his presence being necessary owing to the impracticable nature of 
many of the thick woods for horses. ‘“‘ An untarpage ” means gone to ground, 
from the French entapis. ‘The word “ untapige ” occurs in Tom Noel’s diary, 
written when he was hunting the Cottesmore country in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and is another corruption from the French word. “ French- 
man”’ in the ballad does not refer to the term used much later for a bag fox, 
but apparently to the huntsman, Leppin, who blew the French horn and 
sounded the Mort. Some of the names of hounds, and slightly different 
ones given in other versions of the ballad, were still used in the Bilsdale pack 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century, though they have since 
disappeared. Three packs are supposed to be descended from the Duke’s 
hounds : the Bilsdale, the Sinnington, and the Farndale. The Duke is given 
as the earliest Master of the first, the second in all probability originated from 
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‘his pack, and the third may have been originally composed of drafts from the 
first two. The history of the Farndale has not been preserved, and though 
it is now the one remaining trencher-fed pack, and retains the character of the 
old Hunts, it is of later origin than the two others. 

According to tradition, the Duke was a very hard rider, and no obstacle is 
said to have stopped him. There were, however, very few obstacles, except 
streams or rivers and the rough nature of the ground, which would have 


HELMSLEY CASTLE, 


occasioned hard riding in the modern sense. The moors and dales have 
changed very little since that time, but the lower part of the country was 
entirely wild and unenclosed. Hard rider the Duke may have been, if 
endurance and riding over the wild moors and woodlands can merit the term ; 
but the legends of his jumping gates and big fences, though he may have 
done so on occasion, are obviously apocryphal. He had some good horses— 
there is a stone near Chop Gate which is supposed to mark the spot where 
one of them died at the end of a run—and, during the years of his prime, 
his performances in the saddle may have given some cause for the rather 
exaggerated tradition concerning them. Whether he was a horseman of 
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exceptional ability is doubtful. In any case this tradition dates back to his 
earlier residence in Yorkshire. 

When he returned after his downfall, he made some attempt to keep up 
an appearance of stately living at Helmsley Castle, though only some of the 
rooms in the domestic part of the Castle were habitable. The Castle was 
dismantled in 1646, after its reduction by Fairfax. The Duke brought with 
him a small retinue of personal attendants, which served the useful purpose 
of forcibly collecting his rents when the tenants refused to pay them in 
obedience to an order of Chancery. This method of collection was the cause 
of a riot on at least one occasion. But he quickly found residence and hunting 
in the remote dales much more to his liking, his great fortune being so 
completely dissipated that any attempt at display was both imprudent and 
impossible. He retired from public life in 1682, but it is doubtful whether 
he resided in the neighbourhood of Helmsley at all until 1686. His position 
had then grown desperate. At the age of sixty, with his constitution failing, 
he was bankrupt in health as well as in fortune ; and when he died, without 
a farthing left to pay the expenses of his funeral, he would have been had up 
for contempt of court if he had lived a few weeks longer. Such sentences as 
his hero-worshippers in the North have sometimes used to describe his retire- 
ment— He dropped his coronet in the mud of the Court, and came to lead 
a purer life in the purer air of the North Riding ”—are rather misleading. 
He was in almost hourly danger of being called before a court of another 
kind. The way he roused the dalesmen to enthusiasm for the chase was, 
however, an enduring result of his brief life among them, and to this the 
three Yorkshire Hunts named probably all owe their origin. 

It is known for certain that the Duke had as huntsman Robert Forster, 
who lived at Thornhill, near Chop Gate in Bilsdale. Bobbie Dawson, who for 
many years was whip to the Bilsdale, was descended from Robert Forster 
through his mother. Bobbie Dawson possessed a pair of silver spurs, which 
were buried with him, said to have been given by the Duke to his huntsman. 
Another pair of spurs which belonged to the Duke have also been handed 
down, and are still in existence. According to what Bobbie Dawson knew 
through his connection with Robert Forster—and Mr. Blakeborough remarks 
in his book that the old man seemed pretty certain of his facts—the Duke 
kept two packs of hounds, one to hunt the stag and one the fox. Tradition 
is very little concerned with his stag-hunting, however, although as late as 
1821 a stag hunt took place with the Bilsdale, and wild red deer are still 
preserved in the Deer Park above Helmsley; nor is there any mention of 
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hare hunting, as far as the Duke is concerned, though more than a century 
later the Bilsdale hunted both hare and fox. The Duke would really seem to 
have been almost exclusive in his devotion to the sport of fox-hunting, every 
reference to his hunting, both at this time and earlier, nearly always referring 
to the fox as quarry. It is doubtful whether all his hounds were kennelled, 
though they undoubtedly were at Helmsley, if not in Bilsdale. They were 
probably kept for him by farmers in the dales, these hounds forming, after his 
death, the various trencher-fed packs, hunted by groups of dalesmen in 
different localities. 

Sir Alfred Pease, writing the history of the Cleveland Hounds, in 
1886, has some interesting paragraphs on the old trencher-fed packs. 
Having referred to the Bilsdale (then trencher-fed) and the Farndale, 
he says : 

“Anyone who would see last century fox-hunting at the present day, and 
how the rough countries of Yorkshire were hunted generations ago, cannot 
do better than have a day with these old trencher-fed packs, for the Farndale 
and Bilsdale countries have not felt the changes that time has wrought in other 
parts. There was a hill end at Roxby where the hounds were called up in 
olden times by the huntsman blowing his horn at daybreak, and to this place 
the hounds quickly drew, whether they heard the horn or not, so well they 
knew the trysting-place, as soon as they were ‘ loused out’ from each farm- 
house around.” 

In another paragraph concerning the Roxby, afterwards the Cleveland 
hounds, he describes the method of laying hounds on to a hare or fox: 

“The ‘ Roxby Hounds,’ prior to 1817, hunted fox and hare on alternate 
days; and hounds always knew, so it is said, which they had to hunt, for 
being thrown into covert meant fox, ranging the fallows meant hare ; besides, 
they always cheered the hounds by naming the quarry, and there are a few 
old men still hunting with Cleveland Hounds who remember old Tommy 
Page, long after hare-hunting had been discontinued, crying out as hounds 
were drawing, ‘Dancer, a fox! Slylad, a fox!’ I believe this practice 
of hunting hares with foxhounds, and of hunting fox with harriers, was 
common enough, although neither Slylad nor Dancer, nor any other 
hound in the pack, dreamt of finding anything but fox when drawing 
coverts.” 

One more paragraph is worth quoting, regarding the followers of a hunt 
in the old days : 

“Those who followed the old Roxby Hounds followed; as a rule, on foot, 
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a practice that existed as long as the fox was hunted only on the hills. Those 
who rode, rode their farm horses—a fact that may appear somewhat ridiculous 
to those who do not know this country and its famous breed of Cleveland 
bays, a breed as distinct as the thoroughbred, and combining bone, strength, 
activity and free action in such a manner as to have made them world-famous 
for coaching horses, the favourite stamp of agricultural horse to those who 
have tried them, and which produce, when crossed with blood, the finest 
weight-carrying hunters in England. The hounds were ‘ gathered’ in a 
similar manner to the way in which the Farndale and Bilsdale hounds are to 
this day.” 

As already stated, the Bilsdale is the pack that owes its origin most 
directly to the Duke’s Hunt, and its early history is typical of the evolution of 
fox-hunting in the dales after his death. No written records concerning the 
history of the Farndale Hunt are known ever to have existed, but the history 
of the Bilsdale was recorded in some manuscript books, containing notes 
from a very early period, which have, unfortunately, been lost. When Mr. 
Blakeborough was compiling his history of the three Hunts, more than twenty 
years ago, he was unable to trace these note-books. Much that they contained 
had, however, been remembered. The Duke’s huntsman, Robert Forster, 
kept the pack on, and hunted it himself for some years after his master’s death. 
It is not certain whether he hunted all the Duke’s hounds, or only those that 
were kept in Bilsdale. Forster was related by marriage to the Dawson family, 
and J. Dawson, the grandfather of Bobbie Dawson, who was connected with 
the pack for more than half a century, was the next Master. He is said to 
have had the hounds for about forty years. 

To understand a dale Hunt in the old days (the Farndale is the only one 
that has kept its original status), it must be realised that each of the men 
who walks a hound has the right to assist in hunting the pack. The original 
method was for each man to cheer on his own hound. Those who have ever 
walked hounds will realise the affection they inspire, and what a bitter 
moment it is eventually posting them, and they will, therefore, readily 
understand the pride a dalesman felt in the hound entrusted to his care. 
These Hunts were run by clubs or committees ; but, as long as the hounds 
were unkennelled, the position of Master or huntsman was at times merely 
nominal. If the whereabouts of a fox was known, several farmers would 
often collect and have a hunt, impromptu, at which neither Master nor 
huntsman was present. In the Duke’s time no fixtures were arranged, 
except in so far as the next meet was decided on at the end of a day’s 
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chase. At a later date, and, until quite recently, within the memory of 
old people living in the dales, the fixtures of the Bilsdale Hunt were 
announced from the pulpit in Bilsdale Church. Two or three packs used 
often to join for a day’s hunting ; and, on account of feuds or divisions, the 
boundaries of the countries hunted sometimes changed, and the locality where 
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hounds were kept often varied. The record of the Bilsdale is, nevertheless, 
continuous from 1668, though at one period the pack very nearly ceased to 
exist. The list of Masters of the Bilsdale, as given by Mr. Blakeborough, 
must be included here, as it is probably the most accurate list that can ever 
be compiled; the list will assist the reader when any particular name is 
mentioned later. 
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Duke of Buckingham. 3 : : : - 16..-1687 
R. Forster (High Thornhill) 

J. Dawson (Orra) . 5 . : c . about pA, years. 
J. Hughill (Ellermere)  . : . ¢ ° 1770-1800 
W. Medd 2 : C : : - 1800-1810 
W. Garbutt (Elmhouse) . 1810-1816 


Mr. Richardson (hounds trencher-fed around Swainby). 1816-1825 
Richard Tate | 


Leonard Leng | ; F : 1825-1830 
G. Bell, Senr. (Chop Gai 3 : : C - 1830-1837 
G. Bell, Junr. : : : ° - 1837-1853 
Pack almost extinct fourteen years . : : - 1853-1867 
Squire Barr (Holly Bower) . 5 , a . 1867-1870 
Nicholas Spink (Bilsdale) : c : 2 - 1870-1886 
gered otal . 1886-1887 
F. Wilson Horsfall (Potto) ; . : ; - 1888-1889 
R. Garbutt 

R, Kitching (Swainby)} rile 1889-1897 
H. W. Selby Lowndes (Carlton) . c : - 1897-1900 
T. Bentley and Commitee (Bilsdale) . c + 1900-1903 


To this list may be added, Mr. F. Wilson Horsfall, 1903-1912; Mr. E R. 
Turton, M.P., 1912-1919; Mr. H. Dorington, 1919-1924; and then a 
Committee, bringing the outlines of the Hunt’s history up to date. 

But to return to the early nineteenth century. Little is known of the 
Hunt for more than a hundred years after the Duke’s death, except the bare 
list of Masters and some of the outstanding characters among them. Hughill 
was a yeoman. farmer, said to be “a hard beast across country,” and vague 
legends exist in the dales concerning some of the others. After 1826 the 
recollections of Bobbie Dawson, who died in 1902 at the age of eighty-one, 
help to fill in the picture. Bobbie Dawson was one of the great hunting 
characters of the dales, and attended his first meet of the Bilsdale when he 
was five years old. This was during the joint Mastership of Tate and Leng, 
whom he remembered. An incident which is typical of the enthusiasm and 
hardihood of the Bilsdale sportsman, occurred when, after a hard run on a 
Saturday afternoon, the two Masters rested their horses and the hounds in a 
market town, near which the run had ended, put up a fox on the return 
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journey, and hunted over a very rough country by moonlight, killing their 
fox between two and three o’clock on the Sunday morning. Bobbie Dawson 
himself, after a day’s hunting, walked through the night in order to visit the 
kennels of a distant pack, which he wished to see on the following morning. 
Such feats of endurance were merely part of the ordinary life of the dalesmen, 
and are common enough to-day. 

Whatever the Bilsdale hounds may have been in the Duke’s ‘time, they 
were not kept exclusively as fox-hounds until after the period when the pack 
practically came to an end. Up to this time, 1853, they hunted hare and fox, 
and were often referred to as harriers. It was owing to reports that reached 
him of the sale of hares hunted by them, that the Lord Feversham of that 
day wished the Bilsdale Hunt to cease. The continuity of the Hunt’s history 
was just maintained, because Bobbie Dawson kept a few of the hounds at his 
little house in Bilsdale. As a boy, he had acted as whip to the Hunt when 
his father was huntsman, and was officially connected with it, in one way 
or another, for sixty years. He lived by himself in his quaint little house at the 
far end of Bilsdale, and when he kept some of the hounds there, staples were 
fixed in the walls of the turf-house, to which the hounds were attached. 
There was also a boiler let into the wall, close to where the turf fire burned, 
in which he prepared the food for his hounds. A few hunting trophies were 
hung on the walls; two fox’s brushes, black with age, were among those 
found after his death. As a character he was one of the strangest in the 
dales. Mr. Blakeborough gives a striking description of some of his 
peculiarities : 

“Tt is a strange fact that Dawson, great as was the old man’s affection for 
the chase, and everything appertaining thereto, was altogether irrational 
in the manner he displayed it. He starved his hounds, he starved his horse, 
and withal he starved himself. He fastened up the pack when he went to a 
meet, because of the emaciated condition of some of them, and would allow 
no one to go and look at them, vowing there ‘ were yan 0’ tweea despert savage 
dayvells amang ’em.’ The two or three couples which trailed along close to 
his horse’s heels were usually shamefully poor, as was the horse itself. Indeed, 
often he would have got along much better without it, for the furious fun of 
the chase seemed to have little fascination for him. . . . He certainly loved 
to see the hounds work, but he could not bear to kill a fox. He spent most 
of the day walking with his pony’s bridle over his arm, relying upon his 
wonderful knowledge of the routes of foxes to get him to his hounds 
again.” 
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Mr. Howard Pease has a brief record of a visit to him: 

“ Shrunken, withered, and ancient, Bobbie Dawson was, it seemed, still 
the tireless sportsman of an old out-of-the-world dale, for though eighty years 
or more of age, he still remembered with boyish keenness all the great days 
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and mighty runs he had participated in during the many years of his arduous 
life. He had hunted with tireless avidity the hare and the fox, and even upon 
occasion an old witch, who, he said, had given them a rare run at night, changed 
into the shape of a long-legged yellow hare.” 

And one characteristic touch from the pen of Mr. John Dale : 

“ A fox was found poisoned in the wood on Bilsdale Hall Farm, and Dawson, 
together with Spink, were sent to hold an inquest. It was evident by the fox’s 
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abnormal size that it had been poisoned, and Bobbie made a great stir in the 
matter, saying he thought they were all better bred in Bilsdale. I was present 
at the time, and noticed that Bobbie did not make so much lamentation when 
his mother died.” 

In 1837, when George Bell Junr. was Master and huntsman of the pack, 
hare-hunting was commenced as a regular institution in Bilsdale. Foxes were 
not plentiful at that time, and a return was made to the older sport of hunting 
hare and fox on alternate days. At one period they used sometimes to kill 
twelve or sixteen hares in a day, and then call off and draw fora fox. Mr. Dale 
recalls how, during the close season, the hounds were all at liberty, but when 
hunting ended they were taken to a blacksmith’s shop, and a wire was placed 
“through every hound’s forefoot between the toes, the ends being twisted 
together in the manner of a pig-ring. This caused the hounds to go on three 
legs during the close season and served to prevent them from running 
hares.” After Lord Feversham had stopped hunting in Bilsdale for the reason 
given, the number of hares declined instead of increased, the farmers no 
longer being careful to preserve them, as they had done when the hares were 
hunted. 

The reference to a witch in an earlier paragraph refers to a superstition, 
firmly believed in on the moors. There was a famous witch, ‘‘ Peg Humphery,” 
who transformed herself into a hare and gave the Bilsdale hounds many a hard 
run. Enthusiasm for the chase sometimes tempted the followers of the hunt 
to continue, although they knew the hare in front of them was “ Awd Peg.” 
The woman reputed to be a witch lived on East Moors, and on one occasion, 
after running for four hours, the hare made for her farm. There the hunters 
unwisely refreshed themselves with ale and one of them died after returning 
home. This considerably damped the ardour of the sportsmen; but again, 
after a good day on which several hares had been killed, they put up another, 
which they were convinced was the witch. ‘‘ Remember poor Isaac,” was 
the warning shouted as hounds raced this hare towards the farm on East Moors. 
But the cry of the hounds led them on, and they drew nearer and nearer the 
place of ill-omen. Just by the gates a hound got hold of the hare by the leg. 
She broke away, and several followers dropped out of the hunt, with the awful 
warning again on their lips. The hare went clean through the walls of the 
house, while the boldest sportsmen broke through the door and followed 
her. The old woman was found on her bed with a bad wound on the leg; 
but the spell was broken, and she did not trouble the Bilsdale huntsmen 
again. 
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With tales such as this forever mingled with their hunting lore, the men 
whose ancestors had enlivened the last days of the Duke of Buckingham 
hunted from season to season. Characters like Bobbie Dawson made hunting 
history in the dales. Men of his type still exist to-day, but the great figures 
have gone, their strange lore and traditions buried with them, as he was buried, 
with his hunting-cap and coat and the Duke’s old silver spurs. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION OF BILSDALE HISTORY 


“From Newtondale comes the Costa; from Rosedale and Hartoftdale, the Seven; from 
Bransdale and Farndale, the Dove; from Bilsdale, the Rye, a river in size and importance, 
and of special note to the traveller because of its relation to the delightful region about 
Rievaulx and Helmsley.”"-—J. S. FLETCHER. 


HE River Derwent, of which the rivers named at the head of this chapter, 

besides many smaller streams, are tributaries or flow into it through the 

Rye, rises at High Woof Howe, just south of the Goathland and Flyling- 
dales Moors. The Derwent at first flows south, within a few miles of the sea, 
through Hackness and Ayton, until it reaches the foot of the Wolds. It then 
flows west and south-west, forming the boundary between the North and East 
Ridings after its junction with the little River Hertford, until it reaches Stam- 
ford Bridge, where it flows through the East Riding, eventually joining the 
Ouse. Throughout the first few miles of its course, the Derwent is fed by a 
number of small moorland streams, and it emerges from the Forge Valley and 
flows towards the Wolds as a river of considerable size. After its turn west- 
ward, the river was made navigable, and its course altered ; its tributary, the 
Hertford, which rises close to Filey, was canalised in the same way, and the 
two now runin a more or less direct line, between artificial banks, until about a 
mile from Yeddingham. Between Yeddingham and Malton the Derwent 
flows through the flat country of the Vale of Pickering. On this part of its” 
course the Derwent is joined by the Rye and its tributaries flowing down the 
dales of the North Yorkshire Moors, and by the Thornton Beck and other 
minor streams that flow directly into it. The geography of the country can 
be best explained by giving a rough outline of the courses followed by the more 
important of these rivers. First, a general impression must be given of the 
moors themselves. 

Rising gradually from the valleys of the Derwent and the Rye in the south, 
the moors reach their greatest height (nowhere much above fourteen hundred 
feet, generally considerably less) about midway between these two rivers, and 
the sea and the mouth of the Tees in the north. On the west, the high ground 
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ends abruptly with the Hambleton Hills, which look across the great valleys of 
the Swale and the Ure towards the western moors; on the east, the ground 
declines considerably in height towards the sea, being also deeply furrowed by 
the valley of the Esk, the river running into the sea at Whitby. A glance at a 
contour map will show that the southern slopes of the moors, particularly as 
they approach the Hambleton Hills on the west, are intersected by a number of 
rivers and streams, with their corresponding dales. On the eastern side there 
are comparatively few, most of them occurring close to the source of the Der- 
went. The most westerly and longest of the dales is Bilsdale, running into 
Ryedale, the beautiful valley that forms the setting for Rievaulx Abbey. After 
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Rievaulx, the Rye sweeps round the woods of Duncombe Park, and then makes 
a loop northward to Helmsley, leaving the romantic high country behind and 
flowing through the Sinnington Vale to the Derwent. The Rye has its source 
on the edge of the Cleveland Hills, which lie north-east of the Hambletons, 
and its main branch flows down the wild valley of Bilsdale under the name of 
the Seph. A road, formerly a rough track, runs the whole length of the dale, 
which is about twelve miles, finally reaching Chop Gate—an inn and a few 
cottages—and leaving the moors, after a few miles, near Ingleby Greenhow. 
At the southern end of Bilsdale, the Seph is joined by a small stream called the 
Rye, which gives its name to the River. East of Bilsdale, though hardly 
extending north of the lower Ryedale and Rievaulx Moor, is Riccaldale, the 
River Riccal flowing through it and joining the Rye about two miles from 
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Helmsley. At the head of this dale is Bonfield Gill, below Skiplam Moor, the 
little tumbling beck that flows through it rising near Bransdale Moor further 
north. The innumerable gills, with their names, that branch off from the 
main dales, are like repetitions on a smaller scale of the dales themselves. 
East of Riccaldale is the much longer and more important Bransdale, through 
which flows the Bran, a tributary of the River Dove. The former stream has 
its source on Bransdale Moor, right up on the hills, a few miles from the head 
of Bilsdale and Chop Gate. While considering these places, it is well to bear 
in mind that the whole district is so remote that its inhabitants were wont to 
speak of Helmsley as “ down in England,” and to spend a day in that quiet 
little town, which is hardly more than a village, with the same feelings of having 
left the country for the excitements of town that most people have when 
spending a day in London. 

Beyond Bransdale, a long straight track leads over Rudland Moor, and on 
between the sources of the Bran and the Doye, with Bransdale Moor on the left 
and Farndale Moor on the right. Below Farndale Moor is the dale itself, 
through which runs the Dove, one of the most important of the Rye’s tributaries. 
The Bran leaves the moors at Kirkdale, close to the Helmsley-Scarborough 
road. The turnpike makes a detour round Kirkdale; the road through the 
hamlet, with its precipitous descent to the ford over the rocky bed of the 
stream, being impassable for ordinary traffic. The Bran joins the Dove a 
mile south of the turnpike. 

The Dove leaves the moors half a mile from Kirby Moorside, crossing the 
turnpike at Keldholme. Its course through Farndale almost rivals in length 
Bilsdale and Ryedale combined. A rough road leads from Kirby Moorside 
to Gillamoor, two miles away, and continues for several miles on the west side 
of Farndale, until it becomes lost in rougher tracks near the hamlet of Church 
Houses, where the stream running down Blakey Gill flows into the Dove. Farn- 
dale Moor rises between the river and its tributary, and on its heights is the 
source of the Esk, flowing north over Westerdale Moor from the crest of the 
watershed. The highest point on the watershed here is at Ralph’s Cross, just 
over fourteen hundred feet, and close to it rises the next river, the Seven. The 
Dove rises further to the north-west, on Westerdale Moor, at a height of fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two feet. Two miles west again is Burton Head, the 
highest point on these moors, just short of fifteen hundred feet, close to the 
source of the Seph. On the northern side of the watershed several streams 
run down into the Esk, but their courses are not marked by the long and deeply 
furrowed dales of the southern side. 
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Though the Seven is barely two miles from the Dove onthe upper part of its 
course, the distance increases as it flows in a south-easterly direction through 
Rosedale, Spaunton Moor lying between the two streams. North of the Moor, 
where Rosedale and Farndale draw nearer together, is a wild high moorland 
known as Blakey Ridge, the road along it running near to the single line of 
railway mentioned in the first chapter. Rosedale lies below, the Seven being 
joined by the North Dale Beck, in the little village of Rosedale, and later by 
the Hartoft Beck, running down Hartoftdale. The Seven crosses the Helmsley— 
Scarborough road in the picturesque village of Sinnington, being joined soon 
afterwards by another stream from Hutton-le-Hole, at the foot of Spaunton 
Moor. The last of the great dales is Newtondale, beyond Pickering Moor, 
down which flows the Pickering Beck, through the village of Pickering, after- 
wards joining the Costa Beck, which rises at Keld Head. The Dove, the 
Seven and the Costa flow into the Rye. The last stream, the Thornton Beck, 
coming down the smaller valley known as Thorntondale, runs directly into the 
Derwent. 

The greater part of the country described is the territory of the Bilsdale and 
Farndale Hunts, and the moorland county of the Sinnington. The rest of this 
chapter will conclude the history of the Bilsdale, which was outlined in the last 
up to the point when the pack practically ceased to exist, and Bobbie Dawson 
kept only a few hounds in the dale. 

A quotation from Mr. Blakeborough’s book will best explain the position 
some years after hunting had been stopped in Bilsdale. Writing in 1907, Mr. 
Blakeborough says : 

“On the present Lord Feversham taking the Mastership of the Bedale 
Hounds, he sent a number of puppies up into Bilsdale to walk. It was not to 
be wondered at that the Bilsdale sportsmen soon had these hounds entered to 
work, and saw some excellent sport with them. Indeed, when the young 
hounds went back to be entered to the Bedale pack, the huntsman informed the 
Hon. Mr. Duncombe, for such he was then, that they were ready for work, and 
as useful as the old hounds. The secret eventually came out that not only had 
they unlimited exercise and freedom, but also in their youth were taught their 
work.” 

Shortly afterwards, a meeting was held at the Buck Inn, Chop Gate, to 
consider re-establishing the pack, Lord Feversham having given his consent, 
and later sending seven couples of hounds into the dale. Squire Barr was the 
first Master of the re-established pack. For three years Squire Barr hunted 
the country at his own expense (1867~70), with Nicholas Spink to assist him. 
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The latter succeeded to the Mastership, which he retained for sixteen years, 
with Bobbie Dawson as whipper-in. There was a scarcity of foxes in the 
country at this time, and several of the best runs were after bag foxes. The 
finances of the hunt had got into low water, and there was a shortage of Hunt 
uniforms. Mr. Thomas Parrington describes the arrangement of sharing the 
only red coat, made between the Master and his whip : 

“A few years ago, Nicholas Spink and Bobbie Dawson had one red coat 
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between them, and one purplish and blackish-red one. I understand the red 
coat to have been originally presented to Robert. The agreement between 
them was that ‘they should tak ton an’ ton aboot’ with the coats. It was 
nothing to them that Nicholas was a canny size and Robert ‘ nobbut but a 
little yan.’ So Nicholas came out the first day in the good coat and Robert in 
the old one. The second day Robert came out in the good one, but Nicholas 
could not abide the idea of Robert being in the good red coat whilst he was in 
the purple sack, and he came out in his work-a-day things, and so through 
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the season Nicholas wore one day a good coat and the next rode in plain 
clothes.” 

The next season a second red coat was available. 

Much might be written, and has been written, about the history of the pack 
at this period, and during the Masterships immediately succeeding that of 
Nicholas Spink ; but there is not space here to detail the varying fortunes of the 
Hunt, and the many remarkable runs. The weather was often of the wildest, 
as Bobbie Dawson records in the brief entries of his little journal : he was on 
occasion blown over with his horse, and on one particularly stormy day, the 
Master was blown off. Trees were uprooted in the dale and the road some- 
times became impassable. The severity of mid-winter weather on the moors, 
the fierce gales and snowstorms, would have prevented any but the most 
hardy from hunting at all. Moor, mountain, wood and bog is the character 
of the Bilsdale country—or that part of it mainly hunted in those days. As 
Scarth Dixon says, “ The knowledge of woodcraft these keen sportsmen 
possess would astonish a man whose only idea of hunting is a kind of amateur 
steeplechase, and, indeed, were it not for that knowledge they would rarely 
ever see the end of arun.” 

A change in the history of the pack dates from 1897, when Mr. H. W. Selby 
Lowndes took the Mastership. For the first time in its history, the pack was 
kennelled, the kennels being built near the Master’s house at Carlton-in- 
Cleveland. When first subjected to kennel discipline, the pack gave a good deal 
of trouble, and the hounds took to killing sheep. Fresh blood was eventually 
imported ; but some of the Bilsdale bitches were retained. For some time, 
breaking the hounds from sheep-killing caused a great deal of trouble, and they 
had to be muzzled. In spite of all difficulties, however, the seasons of Mr. 
Lowndes’ Mastership provided excellent sport. Foxes were still scarce, and 
there is reference in many accounts of runs to bag foxes. In such a rough 
country, where the foxes often went to ground among the rocks and there were 
many blank days, it is not surprising that foxes were occasionally trapped, and 
turned down on special occasions, when crowds of enthusiastic dalesmen 
assembled, bent on seeing sport. A good bit of low country was hunted on 
the Hurworth boundary. In 1898 there was a dispute concerning a number 
of coverts, which ended in a trial before the M.F.H. Association, and a decision 
in favour of the Hurworth. According to Scarth Dixon, writing in 1889, the 
Bilsdale country included the whole of the dale, along Carlton bank as far as the 
White Horse at Hambleton, and the low country at Upsall, near Thirsk, on 
the borders of the Bedale and Hurworth. Though comparatively small in 
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extent, the Bilsdale country is well varied. The low country is mostly pasture, 
with walls, hedges and ditches, and a few large woods ; over this country there 
is excellent sport, and the Hunt is by no means confined to the moorland as 
is the case with the Farndale. 

At the end of his third season, Mr. Selby Lowndes resigned the Mastership, 
and was elected Master of the East Kent. For a time the Bilsdale returned to 
their former status as a trencher-fed pack. Mr. Lowndes left a few puppies 
which the Bilsdale Hunt Committee took back into the dale to commence the 
formation of a new pack. Thomas Bentley was appointed Master and Hunts- 
man. Many times when a dale Hunt has come near to extinction, some good 
sportsman in the dales has kept it going. In 1903, Mr. Wilson Horsfall took 
over the Mastership, with Bentley as huntsman, and remained in office until 
1912. He was succeeded by Mr. (now Sir) E. R. Turton, M.P. (1912-1919), 
and Mr. H. Dorington (1919-1924). In 1924 a Committee took over the 
management of the Hunt, and the hounds were kennelled in their present 
kennels at Raisdale Mill, Chop Gate, Mr. Dorington taking the Hurworth 
country. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FARNDALE 


“Ah sing nut o’ yan fra history’s page, 
Bud o’ yan Joseph Duck, wheea deed a gret age; 
I’ Farndale he lived, i’ Farndale he deed, 
An’ ’at Joe war a reeght un, yan an all war agreed.” 
OLD Sone. 


ISTORY’S page has not recorded the annals of the Farndale Hunt 
H earlier than 1833, and no one living in the dale at a later period could 

remember its origin. The history of the Farndale commences with the 
forty years during which Joseph Duck was huntsman, from about 1833. At 
that time, five or six couple of hounds were kept in the dale itself, and each man 
who walked a hound was proud of the privilege, competition being keen among 
the dalesmen to secure the best hounds. The practice was for each man to 
keep a hound until it was too old to hunt, and then take another, the name given 
to each succeeding hound always being the same ; thus, as generation followed 
generation among the tenants of the farms, the name was handed down, passing 
from hound to hound over a period of a hundred years or more. It has never 
been suggested that Joseph Duck started the Farndale pack, it is merely that 
his long tenure of office as huntsman seems to have obliterated the memory of 
those who preceded him. The hounds were small in size, as they are to-day, 
thick-set, deep-ribbed, with stout shoulders and noticeably coarse sterns. The 
colour is said to have been black and white, a colour not found frequently in 
any other pack. The Bilsdale and Roxby hounds were originally very light 
coloured, and though it is assumed that these packs, as well as the Sinnington 
and Farndale, originated from the same source, dating back to the time of the 
Duke, the particular origin of the Farndale and their distinctive colour will 
always remain obscure. ‘The various packs received drafts from each other 
from time to time; but, until recently, the Farndale hounds retained their 
distinctive colour. ‘That it is a good one for showing up on the moors many 
have testified, and as all their county is moorland, it was probably the result 
of selection. The pack is known to have had a black dog hound from the 
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Bilsdale at one time, and this may have been crossed with white hounds from 
the same, or another pack. 

The reticent character of Joe Duck himself may explain the absence of any 
information concerning the earlier history of his hounds. He is described as a 
dreamer, a very quiet and uncommunicative man, who spent much of his time 
when he was not hunting in fishing on the banks of the Dove, finding in the 
contemplation of the dale and its natural beauties his main enjoyment of life. 
Farndale is less accessible than Bilsdale, its scenery is both wild and peaceful, 
and its archeological remains are of great age, the moors round it being covered 
with barrows. The great landmark in the dale is the large barrow known 
as Obtrusch Roque, three miles north of Gillamoor, on Rudland Moor. This 
barrow has been the scene of archzological exploration, but no signs of any 
burial were found, though it is said to have been excavated and its contents 
removed many years before it was scientifically investigated. The mound is 
supposed to be haunted by a demon called Hobthurst or Hob-o’-th’-Hurst, 
and is the subject of many legends. Professor Phillips, who excavated it in 
1836, found within a circle of broad and large stones, set on edge, twenty-five 
in number, and within this another circle composed of the same number of 
smaller stones, also set edgeways. No urns or bones were found in the inner 
circle, and the place had apparently been the haunt of foxes which had burrowed 
into the outer mound of sandstones and earth, covered with heath. Like many 
archzologists of his time, Professor Phillips suggested astronomical theories in 
explanation of the cairn, but he added that it may have been the tomb of a 
Scandinavian warrior. For the inhabitants of Farndale, however, the cairn 
had another import. The demon Hob is supposed to have haunted one farmer, 
and finally driven him from the dale. Fletcher relates the story : 

“When he had got some little distance from his old home and was no doubt 
congratulating himself upon having at last freed himself of his old enemy, the 
farmer met a neighbour, who remarked, in the language of the dales, ‘ Ah sees 
tha’s flittin’?’ Whereupon, much to the unhappy farmer’s surprise, Hob’s 
voice answered from the depths of the churn which rested in the cart, ‘ Ay, 
we’s flittin’!’ This so disconcerted the farmer that he turned back to his old 
home, remarking that if Hob was to accompany him he might as well remain 
where he was.”” 

This story shows the mentality of some of the men who hunted with old 
Joe Duck. Absorbed in the contemplation of Nature and the lore of the 
stream and the hill, he had a quiet philosophy of his own, and he was, moreover, 
described as “ high larned,” being a great reader. He was an expert fisherman, 
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and after he gave up hunting, when he was over seventy, fishing was his main 
occupation, until he died at the age of about a hundred and two. The exact 
date of his death is uncertain. One who knew him well describes him as a 
fisherman : 

“ He was a fly-fisher and a skilful one too, but it was with bait and natural 
minnow that he excelled. The dock grub was perhaps his favourite bait, and 
with it he once caught a 5 Ib. trout in the Dove, just below his house. His rod 
was made by himself, in two pieces, which he spliced together when in use. 
The butt was a piece of ash about six and a half feet long, the other piece was 
lancewood of similar length with a bit of whalebone at the tip. It was painted 
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green, and in size and colour the lower half resembled the housemaid’s broom 
handle. . . . He used no reel either on this or on his fly rod (which was also 
made by himself) in those days, though in later years he had an ordinary fly 
rod with reel and rings. At the end of his long rod was a horsehair loop to 
which he attached a line of the same material with a gut bottom. To shorten 
his line he would turn the rod round and round in his hands, sometimes until 
the hook and bait were wound right up to the rod end, then he would thrust it 
through the smallest openings in the alders and bushes which overhung some of 
the best pools, and made them impossible to the average fisherman; then he 
would reverse the process until his line hung free, and drop his grub or minnow 
quietly into the desired spot. If he got hold of a good fish, he landed it some- 
how. On this rod so rigged out, he caught the five-pounder mentioned, a 
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veritable giant for the Dove. He hooked him at the waterfall below his house, 
and, being unable to give him line, he threw in the long rod, which the fish 
towed downstream, there being a‘ fresh ’ on at the time, to another hole about 
two hundred yards lower down. Old Duck followed up his rod, recovered it, 
and played out and landed the fish, which was by that time half-done.”” 

Such rough-and-ready methods make one admire these old sportsmen all 
the more; it was the same with hunting, and in their primitive fashion the 
sport they showed was sometimes extraordinary. A record run in Joe Duck’s 
time ended two miles from York. A fox was put up in Wass Gill, about half- 
way up the dale, making for Rudland Rigg and Gillamoor. He turned right- 
handed and made for Gilling and Ampleforth, passing between the two. Foxes 
were probably changed, but hounds ran on to Easingwold, in the York and 
Ainsty country, and then to within two miles of York. Whether the run 
ended in a kill is not recorded. The pace during a great part of the run must 
have been slow, one account stating that the huntsman left his horse at Easing- 
wold and followed the rest of the way on foot ; this is, however, contradicted by 
the statement that he was begged by several farmers near York to put up his 
horse and hounds for the night. The offer was refused, and he returned, 
arriving at Gillamoor at five o’clock the next morning. 

Joe Duck did not wear scarlet ; he hunted in his ordinary clothes; neither 
did he receive any remuneration for hunting and the Hunt had practically 
no expenses. He rode a grey pony, about thirteen hands, and frequently 
hunted on foot, with a boy to lead his pony, exactly as the huntsman of the 
Farndale hunts to-day. In fact, except that the territory of the Farndale is now 
larger, and the Hunt has three distinct centres, as will afterwards be explained, 
it has scarcely changed at all in the last hundred years. In Joe Duck’s time 
the hounds were collected early in the morning as he rode down the dale. The 
hounds were then at liberty, and would each be waiting near the turf-house or 
outbuildings of the farms where they were kept ; sometimes two or three would 
congregate together listening for the sound of the horn. They were all walked 
in a more restricted area than now, and it was possible for the huntsman to 
collect the whole pack without going far afield. In rain or blizzard, icy wind 
or drifting fog, as it grew light, old Duck would ride out on his grey pony, with 
his horn raised to his lips, and the black-and-white hounds would move down 
from the farms as the first echoes reached them. The dalesmen, mostly on foot, 
with sticks or long poles, some on their farm horses, would collect at the place 
appointed, and, just as it takes place at the present time, the day’s sport would 
begin. Like the Bilsdale, the Farndale hunted hare and fox on alternate days, 
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and in this particular the Hunt has changed, the Farndale being now only a 
fox-hound pack. With the hare-hunting went an old custom followed by many 
of the dale packs : one or two hares would be saved during the day—a trencher- 
fed pack will not break up a fox, but they will a hare—and sent on to an inn 
where the party intended to gather at nightfall. Here a hare-pie would await 
them, and the day would end with drink and song. But after a fox was killed, 
it was often the custom to adjourn at once to the nearest inn and celebrate the 
end of the chase in a manner fitting to the occasion. The fox’s mask was placed 
in a bowl of punch or ale, and when the liquid was ladled out, often a dark 
muddy colour, each sportsman stirred his glass with one of the pads. Toasts 
were proposed, and as the enthusiasm grew, the hunters would withdraw the 
pads in their teeth, giving them a vigorous shake, the action rousing all the party 
to give vent to their feelings with aloud tally-ho. Another version of the custom 
was similar to that practised in early days by the followers of staghounds, when 
the mouth of the stag was filled with ale, and each man had to drain its contents 
until the tines touched his chest ; thus emptying all the liquor down his own 
throat. In the dales, a gallon of beer was poured through the fox’s mask and 
allowed to drip off the tongue into a bowl from which the glasses were filled. 
Anyone who did not drink on these occasions was fined sixpence towards 
refilling the glasses. Joe Duck was master of the ceremonies at these gatherings, 
but he is said to have been a very abstemious man, and his participation in such 
carousals is difficult to reconcile with his character. His enthusiasm for fox- 
hunting did not diminish, however, even after he ceased to follow hounds. 
His death was the result of a fall, when he rushed out of his house on hearing 
the sound of the horn. The accident has been recorded in the following verse : 
“He war chuck full 0’ sport an’ hearing t’hoonds pass, 

Thoff a hundred an’ yan, he louped ower t’lass; 

Sha war weshin’ t’door step, bud thoff he cleared Peg, 

He slipped on t’ice, an’ Joe brak his leg.” 

William Duck succeeded his father as huntsman of the Farndale, from 
1875 to 1877. He was succeeded by William Stonehouse, Robert Jackson, 
Jack Todd, William Peacock and Harry Ward, none of them hunting the hounds 
for a long period. Then Joe Shaw, the father of the present huntsman, took 
office, which he held for ten years. Joe Shaw, like Bobbie Dawson of the 
Bilsdale, saved the Hunt from extinction. ‘There were only two and a half 
couples when he took the hounds, and he had no horse. Another couple of 
hounds was procured, and with a pack of seven he hunted on foot, carrying the 
horn in his pocket. It was uphill work, but Shaw’s persistence in overcoming 
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difficulties soon won him recognition and support. Shortly after he had the 
hounds, he took them to Castleton, where they ran a bag fox; after this run a 
subscription was started, and from it dates the first extension of Farndale 
territory and the beginning of the present status of the Hunt. 

Castleton is a village north of Farndale and Westerdale Moor. Through 
Westerdale the River Esk runs from its source on Farndale Moor, and past the 
pretty little village of Castleton, where it is joined by the Danby Beck, flowing 
down Danby Dale. Castleton lies at the end of the ridge running between the 
two dales. Along this ridge the road that follows Blakey Ridge, above Farndale, 
continues until it enters the village. About this time, the Farndale received 
permission to hunt both Westerdale and Danby Dale. Castleton now has a 
Hunt Committee controlling money subscribed in the district, out of which the 
sum of seven and sixpence is paid to the huntsman on each occasion that he 
brings hounds to the Castleton side of the country. The Castleton Hunt, as it 
is sometimes called, also has its own Hunt ball and Hunt dinner. 

The third centre of the Hunt is Rosedale, a village lying below the Spaunton 
Moors on the banks of the Seven. Rosedale once possessed an abbey, of which 
nothing now remains but a corner-stone and a little masonry attached to it, 
hidden away in the back garden of one of the cottages. This village also has 
its committee, and holds its annual ball and Hunt dinner. Mr. Blakeborough 
gives a good description of one of the balls : 

“There are three every year—one at Rosedale, one at Castleton, and one in 
the dale which gives the hunt its name. Business is here combined with 
pleasure, for these functions contribute their quota to the Hunt funds. Very 
homely, and in consequence, very enjoyable functions they are, too. Every 
follower of the pack who has a fox mask or brush brings it, together with some 
of his wife’s confections for the supper afterwards, whilst in Farndale, I have 
seen here and there the head of a badger mingling with those of Reynard . . . 
Evening dress is not essential here, nor has the Hunt Club an evening dress of 
its own. The Nimrods, therefore, ‘ trip it’ as fantastically as they can in top 
boots and white breeches. When the pianist and fiddler are anxious for a rest— 
the dancers are never tired—then someone sings a hunting song, and the whole 
company joins in the chorus.” 

In addition to the territories named, the Farndale also hunt Bransdale, up 
to the boundaries of the Bilsdale country. ‘The present huntsman, Dick Shaw, 
who has a little farm near Church Houses, succeeded his father about 1900. 
Since then, the dales have seen many great runs. The pack now consists of 
ten couples of hounds, the names of which are : Melody, Fame, Playful, Madge, 
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Reckless, Gallant, Gambler, Countess, Glorious, Danger, Crafty, Vanity, 
Craft, Marjorie, Faultless, Speedwell, Riot, Music, Marksman and Magic. 
There is not a name on the list which even suggests any of the names in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s pack, with the exception of Fame. A hound named Famous 
is mentioned in the ballad already quoted, as also Dido, a name which survived 
in the Farndale pack up to about 1907. These, of course, may be mere coinci- 
dences. It is curious that the names Ranger and Jessamine, which were 
common in the Bilsdale and Farndale packs a long time ago and up till recently, 
and also Kruger, at a later date, have not been retained. The total of foxes 
killed with the Farndale in the present season is eight and a half brace. The 
attendance at meets varies from a few people on foot to quite a large following, 
including some half-dozen mounted, and those who have hunted with Shaw 
many years can say that he is nearly always up at a kill. He “‘ gets there.” 
And that is more than many a better-mounted man could do in his place. 
Bobbie Dawson had a favourite story: a visitor mounted on a “ fine tweea 
hundred pound hoss ” came up to him at a meet and remarked on the poor 
appearance of his own animal. Towards the end of a hard run, the stranger 
apologised for what he had said. In Bobbie Dawson’s words : “ Ah sings oot, 
“ Ah ha’nt tahm ti talk ye noo, there’s t’hounds a mahl afore us.’ Ah left him, 
an’ we killed at Ampleforth, but he nivver got there an’ Ah nivver seed him 
agean.”” 

There is no greater contrast to the modern hunting field than the end of a 
day with the Farndale Hounds. Not a word is spoken, not a whip cracked ; 
the huntsman puts his horn in his pocket, and the hounds go off in twos and 
threes, keeping company together until their ways lie far apart and each takes 
its own line home across the dales. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SINNINGTON 


“The subscription was the small one of ten shillings per annum, but fines played an 
important part in the receipts of the Club. Each member of the Hunt not up at the kill was 
fined five shillings. Then it was customary to repair to the nearest house of entertainment 
after a fox had been killed, and, having done justice to a good dinner, to spend the evening 
with jest and song; and every member not attending the said dinner was fined two and six. 
pence.” —W. ScartH Drxon. 


HE excellent rules of the Sinnington Hunt Club set forth above might 
serve as an example to any Hunt whose finances were in low water. The 
Sinnington Hunt Club was formed in much the same manner as the 
clubs at Castleton and Rosedale, though its formation dates back to the early days 
of the eighteenth century. The Duke of Buckingham’s Helmsley estates were 
sold by his executors to the Duncombe family in 1695, and the hounds were kept 
by the Duncombes as a private pack for some time after that date. There is no 
record of how long the pack was hunted by the Duncombes, or when the 
Sinnington Club was actually started. The club probably evolved gradually, 
but it was in existence as early as 1745. During the interval between the 
Duke’s death and the sale of his estates, scratch packs were hunted, and some 
of his hounds formed the nucleus of other Hunts as already described. The 
years 1670 to 1678 have been given as the period of the Duke’s Mastership of 
what are now the Sinnington Hounds,* but, with the exception of the year 1674, 
when he kept hounds at Clivedon, there is little reason to suppose that he 
spent much of this time in hunting. He visited York in 1673, but it was to 
raise recruits for a military venture, and the years that followed were eventful 
and disastrous ; he spent part of 1677 in one of his periodical confinements in 
the Tower. He may have been nominally Master of the hounds he hunted at 
Helmsley prior to 1660. 
After the Duncombe family gave up the hounds, early in the eighteenth 
century, there is no record of any Master or huntsman before Mr. John Kendall 
became Master in 1745, when the club had been formed.} From that date, or 


* “ England's Oldest Hunt,” p. 182. : , . 
{ Scarth Dixon mentions John Such as having kept the hounds early in the eighteenth 
century, but the evidence is very slight. 
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earlier, until 1891, the pack was trencher-fed, and its history is very similar 
to the histories of the Bilsdale and Farndale. John Kendall was Master for 
twenty years, being succeeded by his son. Mr. Wells of Pickering followed, 
but very little is known about the period of his Mastership, which apparently 
lasted for sixty years. On its conclusion, about 1830, Mr. T. M. Kendall took 
the hounds, and the Mastership remained in the family—Mr. T. Isherwood 
being Joint Master with a Mr. John Kendall for the latter part of the time— 
until 1858. Sir William Worsley then succeeded them, being followed in 
1860 by Mr. T. M. Kendall, who was Master for fifteen years. Mr. Robert 
Ellerby (1875-79), Mr. Thomas Parrington (1879-84), and Mr. Robert Leslie 
(1884-91) then held office until the date when the pack was kennelled. 

The Sinnington Hunt passed through the darkest period of its history 
shortly before and up to the Mastership of Mr. 'T. M. Kendall, in 1830. The 
hounds at that time had become very undisciplined, and a mongrel element 
had found its way into the pack, owing to puppies whose ancestry was uncertain 
having been entered and run with the other hounds. Riot had become so bad 
that the pack once “ran and killed a jackass.” The worst hounds were 
destroyed, as the Bilsdale “‘ sheepers ” had been, and new blood was introduced. 
A larger and faster type of hound was obtained by importing some drafts from 
Devonshire, presumably from a staghound pack. Mr. Kendall came from a 
Pickering family, famous for its sportsmen and its long association with the 
Sinnington Hounds. The fortunes of the pack could have been in no better 
hands, and from his vigorous measures to improve it dates its rise to its present 
position. Though for so many years the hounds remained trencher-fed, and 
often the property of the farmers who walked them, the Sinnington has been 
particularly fortunate in its Masters. After 1830, the Hunt continued to 
improve, and never again passed through a period of neglect. 

The first recorded huntsman of the Sinnington was Jimmie Gowland (or 
Golden, as his name is sometimes spelt), who carried the horn for forty-six 
years, and is believed to have been huntsman during part of the first Mr. 
Kendall’s Mastership. He received fifty pounds a year, but had to provide 
his own horse. He died in 1822, at the age of eighty-one, therefore he can only 
have been huntsman, as a young man, for a few years of Mr. John Kendall’s 
reign, which ended in 1765. He is said to have beena very hard rider, and to have 
had a preference for thoroughbred horses, it being his great desire to “ eclipse 
any stranger who happened to come out with the hounds.”’ He was a very 
light weight. A portrait in oils of Jimmie Gowland still exists, with his horse 
and four of the hounds. Unfortunately, the hounds are not well enough 
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painted to give a good idea of their build. One appears to be small and almost 
white, like some of the present Farndale hounds, and another very dark with a 
little white on the stern, similar to some of the dark Bilsdale hounds often 
mentioned about this period. The huntsman wears old-fashioned hunting 
costume, but exhibits no peculiarities of dress. The portrait was painted 
when Gowland was eighty, and he had to be lifted on to his horse to pose 
for it. It is curious that no horn is shown in the picture. Mr. John 
Kendall’s horn is still preserved. It was, like many others used in his day, 
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a bullock’s horn, and was mounted in silver with a silver mouthpiece. Horns 
of this type were slung round the huntsman’s neck with a strap. 

The most famous huntsman of the Sinnington, however, was Jack Parker, 
who first took office under Mr. William Kendall in 1851. Parker was over six 
feet high, of powerful build, and rather a rough customer in his young days. 
He described himself as coming of “‘ a fighting family,” and, being a keen shot 
and addicted to poaching, had several encounters with keepers, in which he 
generally came off best. He was also, like Joe Duck, an expert fisherman. 
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Jack Parker naturally rode big horses. One of his mounts was a sixteen-two 
Irish horse, on which he performed many remarkable jumping feats. Accord- 
ing to a writer in “ Baily’s,” “‘ He once topped a wall of Lord Feversham’s 
built to keep the deer back,” and when on the road from Thirsk to Northallerton, 
“ settled a dispute with the pike woman by treating her gate in the same cavalier 
fashion, though, with tears in her eyes, the old lady begged him to desist, saying 
she would let him through free rather than that he should risk his neck in the 
attempt.” Jack Parker followed a huntsman named Jack Clark, who broke his 
arm and afterwards acted as hound gatherer. The method then was to collect 
the hounds from the farmers who kept them, and bring them to buildings used 
as temporary kennels in Kirby Moorside. A man was generally employed by 
the Hunt for this purpose. The method is well described by the writer in 
“ Baily’s,” already quoted : 

“Here we have a good example of the way in which our forefathers con- 
ducted sport where there is no local magnate to bear the brunt of the expense 
in providing it for them, as the hounds are trencher-fed, or, in other words, 
instead of a subscription towards expenses, each yeoman and farmer keeps a 
hound or two, as the case may be. The huntsman lives at Kirby Moorside, 
which I suppose we must designate as the headquarters of the Sinnington Hunt, 
where there is a small kennel, and the day before he goes round and collects his 
pack.* Of course, no feeding is required that evening, and he only has to take 
them to the meet next day, find his fox, and kill him. The sport over, he 
troubles no further, but just rides home again; and one of the most amusing 
sights I have ever witnessed is to see the independent manner in which his 
pack take their different routes. They by no chance take the wrong turns in 
the road . . . but will sit upon their haunches a few minutes, and watch him, 
as if to make sure that he does not intend to draw again, and when satisfied on 
this point, put their sterns over their backs and trot leisurely off. . . . Some 
of them have frequently to go as far as fifteen miles alone, but they are seldom 
or never lost, and no instance is known of their killing sheep or doing mischief 
on the road.” 

Jack Parker was huntsman for thirty-eight years. During the earlier part 
of his period of office very little was paid in the way of salary—fifteen pounds is 
mentioned as the amount paid for one season, most of which was spent in corn 
and fodder for his horse. Love of sport was often the only inducement for a 
man to carry the horn with one of these trencher-fed packs. The finances of 
the Hunt Club gradually improved, however, and the huntsman’s salary at a 

* Or a man was employed for this duty, as stated. 
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later date, when Jack Parker was still in office, was one hundred and fifty pounds 
ayear. Besides being an excellent hound man, Parker was a good horsemaster 
and something of a veterinary surgeon. On his retirement, at the age of sixty- 
eight, in 1890, a considerable sum was collected through the Earl of Feversham’s 
interest on his behalf, so that the veteran huntsman might end his days in 
comfort ; but he only lived a year after giving up the horn. 

The year 1879 is a landmark in the history of the Sinnington, when Mr. 
Thomas Parrington became Master, with the veteran Mr. Alfred Pearson, 
known as “ Nimrod ” Pearson, as Secretary. Mr. Pearson had already followed 
the Sinnington for nearly twenty years, before his appointment, and he is still 
the Secretary of the Hunt. Mr. Parrington and Mr. Pearson built up the pack 
in a manner which has left its mark to-day, and to their efforts the present 
status of the Hunt is largely due. Drafts from the Bramham Moor and the 
Quorn were introduced into the kennels. During Mr. Parrington’s Master- 
ship, the Sinnington fields were no longer entirely local, many strangers attend- 
ing the meets, and being rewarded by the remarkable sport shown. Mr. 
Parrington resigned in 1884, and was succeeded by Mr. Robert Leslie, of 
Sinnington Manor. In 1891, the year of Jack Parker’s death, Mr. R. Clayton 
Swan became Master, and the Sinnington ceased to be a trencher-fed pack. 
Under Mr. Parrington the Sinnington were becoming a popular pack, though 
still looked upon as old-fashioned, because they were not kennelled. But they 
hunted a good country in the Sinnington Vale, besides their moorland territory, 
and the time had obviously arrived for the advent of a Master who would 
kennel the hounds and give them the status of a modern pack. This Mr. 
Clayton Swan very soon did, improving the temporary kennels already in use at 
Kirby Moorside and building boxes for his large stud of horses. He also 
planted the now famous Rookbarugh * Covert in the Vale. Foxes were, 
unfortunately, very scarce in the Sinnington country at this time, and, in 
consequence, sport was poor. This eventually led Mr. Clayton Swan to resign, 
though he expressed great regret at leaving the County. He was succeeded in 
1894 by Mr. Penn C. Sherbrooke. 

Mr. Penn Sherbrooke came to the Sinnington country with every qualification 
for the success which eventually rewarded his efforts still further to improve 
the Sinnington Hounds, efforts in which he was ably assisted by his wife, who 
was a daughter of the famous Mr. John Chaworth Musters, once Master of the 
Quorn, and had spent her youth in the Shires. Seventeen couple of hounds, 
including several that had not been entered, were all that was left of the pack 

* Pronounced Rookbath. 
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for Mr. Sherbrooke to take over, Mr. Swan having selected the best hounds in 
his kennels for transference to the Morpeth country, of which Hunt he had 
become Master. Mr. Sherbrooke introduced Belvoir blood into the pack, 
breeding from Belvoir sires throughout the ten years of his first Mastership 
(he was joint-Master later with Viscount Helmsley). He won prizes at Peter- 
borough with hounds bred from Sinnington bitches, a remarkable fact, con- 
sidering that the pack had so recently changed from being trencher-fed to 
kennel-fed. Mr. Sherbrooke hunted hounds himself, with the exception of 
one season (1902-3), when Mr. Robin Hill carried the horn. Foxes con- 
tinued scarce for the first six seasons, afterwards becoming more plentiful. 
Mr. Sherbrooke fortunately kept a hunting journal, and from this it is 
possible to judge of the gradual increase of foxes, as tabulated in his records. 

Four and a half brace of foxes were killed cubbing in his first season, and 
five brace after the end of October. The total for cubbing was the same for the 
next season, but increased by one fox for regular hunting. Nine brace were 
killed altogether in the season 1896-97, but only five and a half brace the season 
following, the worst so far. Nor was there much improvement until the season 
1899-1900, when the total was ten anda half brace. The season 1900-01 was 
better, with thirteen brace, but the next saw a falling off, with eight and a half. 
The last season was the best, totalling fifteen brace. Though the improvement 
in the number of foxes towards the end of Mr. Sherbrooke’s Mastership does 
not seem, from these statistics, to have been steadily maintained, a good many 
more were run to ground than during his first seasons. When he resigned in 
favour of Viscount Helmsley in 1904, it was rather from a desire for a rest than 
from any feelings of dissatisfaction with the country he had done so much to 
improve. He had earned the gratitude of everyone connected with the Hunt, 
and a formal presentation of a portrait group including himself and Mrs. 
Sherbrooke was made to him on his retirement. 

The appointment of Lord Helmsley as Master was a happy termination to 
the pre-war history of the Hunt, in view of its connection with the Duncombe 
family more than two hundred years before and the interest taken in the Sinning- 
ton Hounds throughout their later history by the Earls of Feversham. Among 
the keenest supporters of the Hunt have always been the farmers of the district, 
most of them tenants of Lord Feversham. They are, or were, great horse- 
breeders, and suffered cruelly after the war in this, one of their chief sources of 
livelihood, by having had most of their brood mares taken from them, and 
receiving as reparation the offer of mares of whose pedigree they knew nothing. 
The Sinnington farmers prided themselves on the stamp of horse they bred, 
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and the offer of inferior animals in place of some of their best stock was in many 
cases refused. The Yorkshire farmer is hard to beat as a keen rider to hounds 
and a good sportsman, and the short-sighted policy which needlessly crippled 
his activities as a breeder of horses in the Sinnington country is one of the many 
blunders that have reduced agriculture to its present precarious state. He has 
not only suffered in his pocket, but the country has lost the results of his know- 
ledge as a horse-breeder, whereas the saving of the brood mares would have had 
little effect on the supply of horses during the war. 

Under Lord Helmsley the Sinnington country steadily improved, and foxes 
became much more abundant. In the Vale particularly, the increase of coverts 
and the care taken of them led to a corresponding increase in the number of 
foxes. Lord Helmsley was Master for four seasons, when he was joined by 
Mr. Sherbrooke as Joint Master until the war. The late Earl of Feversham 
(Viscount Helmsley) was killed in action in 1916. Up to the end of the war 
the Hunt was run by a Committee. 

Before concluding the history of the Sinnington, a chapter must be devoted 
to the country. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SINNINGTON COUNTRY 


“The best two days a week country in England.”—TuHomas PARRINGTON. 


and the Derwent, being, as far as mere area is concerned, in the middle scale 

of Yorkshire Hunts ; the countries of the packs with which it was intimately 
associated in the past are considerably smaller. In quality, the Sinnington 
may justly claim to be a country of the first rank, with the exception of its 
moorland territory, which is about one-third of the whole, and Mr. Parrington’s 
eulogy, quoted at the head of this chapter, is hardly an exaggeration. Perhaps 
the claim might be more reasonably put if ‘“‘ as good as any ” were substituted 
for “ the best.” The Sinnington Vale would be hard to beat anywhere for 
good grass, sporting fences, and well-planned, well-preserved coverts. The 
famous Rookbarugh Covert has, indeed, a striking resemblance to Tamboro 
Hill, in the Fernie country, when viewed from the top of the hill on the slopes 
of which it lies—a square thorn covert surrounded by undulating grass fields. 

“ Brooksby,” whose experience of hunting countries was unrivalled, has 
expressed the opinion that the Sinnington country was as smooth to ride over 
as the grasslands of high Leicestershire. 

The boundaries of the country may be roughly given as formed by a line 
drawn a mile or two west of Pickering, due south by Kirby Misperton to 
the Rye, immediately south of Garford Hall; the Rye then forming the 
boundary between the Sinnington and Middleton countries as far as 
Butterwick; the boundary then continues through Gilling to just below 
Ampleforth, and afterwards follows the northern boundary of the York and 
Ainsty towards Thirsk. It runs alongside the Bedale country for a few miles 
east of Thirsk, and then turns west, touching the Hurworth country for a 
mile or two, and afterwards following the Bilsdale boundary to the southern 
end of the dale, thence turning north to include Riccaldale, and following 
the Farndale boundary, north of Gillamoor and Fadmoor, to a point about 
five miles north of Pickering, where both Sinnington and Farndale countries 
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join the country of the Derwent. The territory outlined includes the Sin- 
nington Vale, through which run the tributaries of the Rye; the beautiful 
Ryedale, with its woods, and the Duncombe woods and Deer Park, west of 
Helmsley ; and the lower portions of most of the dales already mentioned, 
many of them thickly wooded, with the surrounding moorland. The moors 
hunted by the Sinnington are not as rough as the moors further north, and 
the greater part of them are quite good going. Helmsley itself is a good 
starting point for making a brief tour of the country. 


HELMSLEY. 


Helmsley is regarded as a moorland meet, and a fixture there does not 
attract large fields. The quiet old market square, with its weather-beaten 
cross, makes a pleasant setting. For how many years it has been the scene of a 
meet of hounds it is difficult to say (the Duke probably assembled his hounds 
in front of the Castle) ; but certainly long before the Gothic monument to the 
second Baron Feversham, in the centre of the square, overshadowed the old 
cross. Helmsley Castle stands on rising ground just east of the town, the tall 
tower of the keep, surrounded by trees, dominating the view of Helmsley, when 
approached from the Scarborough side. The Castle was once surrounded by 
a double moat, which was fed by the Rye. The Castle was besieged in 1644, 
but resisted several assaults. In November of that year, a party of the King’s 
horse marched out from Skipton and Knaresborough, in an attempt to raise 
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the siege. They were, however, defeated, and pursued by the besiegers over 
Black Hambleton. Reinforcements were sent up by Fairfax, and the garrison 
surrendered on November 2ist, the officers being allowed to march out with 
their arms. ‘The domestic part of the Castle, where the Duke lived, adjoins 
the keep ;_ but, from what remains, it does not appear to have been very exten- 
sive or pretentious ; the tower of the keep is about a hundred feet high. 

Duncombe Park, the seat of the Earl of Feversham, is a mile from Helmsley, 
on the east bank of the Rye. The woods surrounding it continue on both sides 
of the river up to Rievaulx Abbey, the ruins of which stand at the foot of the 
wooded terraces which rise above the river-bank. The Abbey has often been 
described, but no description can convey the beauty of its woodland setting, 
or the dignity of the ruins themselves. The legend concerning the origin of 
the Abbey is that it was built under the patronage of Walter l’Espec, in memory 
of his son, who was killed by a fall from his horse in the Vale of Derwent, early 
in the twelfth century. Walter l’Espec himself is said to have retired there 
during the last years of his life, living among the Cistercian monks, and to have 
been buried beneath the chapter-house in 1153. The ruins are wonderfully 
preserved, the mouldings and ornamentations showing little signs of weathering, 
and the flooring of the Abbey has recently been laid bare by excavation, exposing 
in places the mozaic pavement. Most impressive of all is the arch opening 
from the transept into the choir. Seen against the sky, this great arch, with two 
small windows above it, and the tiers of windows on either side of the choir 
behind it, receding into shadow, discloses a distant view of the fringe of woods 
above the Rye; beneath it, among the green grass and broken foundations, the 
altars, worn smooth and shapeless, and the fragments of mozaic pavement 
reflect the varied procession of the clouds. 

South of Rievaulx, beyond the river, is the Red Deer Park, on Scawton Moor. 
Wooded gills descend to the river and a small tributary, that joins it at Rievaulx 
Bridge, on the north side of this open moor, which rises to a height of nearly 
eight hundred feet. Between the moor and the Abbey are the lower Ashberry 
Hill and Ashberry Wood, running into the many woods and gills on the east 
slope of Ryedale. The Deer Park is a broad expanse of heather, the skyline 
being broken by a few pine plantations on its north side. The southern view 
is extensive, looking over Ampleforth and Oswaldkirk towards Gilling. On 
the west are the river and Duncombe Park. A large herd of red deer is confined 
in the walled enclosure which comprises the greater part of the moor. There 
is no grander sight in the Sinnington country than to see hounds crossing this 
moor, with some two hundred head of deer on the move as the Hunt approaches. 
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The peculiar black appearance of the heather in winter, the vivid touches of 
scarlet, the white and tan of the hounds, and, if there is a burst of sunlight, the 
ruddy gold of the great stags and hinds, their rough coats shining as they cross 
the line and disappear in a fold of the moor, make a memorable picture. South 
of the Deer Park there is a good bit of country in the direction of Ampleforth, 
such coyerts as Tom Smith’s Cross Plantation, Towdale, Hog Plantation, and 
Gill Wood, near the little village of Sproxton, being generally sure finds. 

In a brief survey it is not possible to mention every covert, and typical bits 
of the county only can be described. Immediately north-east of Helmsley is 
the little valley known as Beckdale, in which two streams unite, to flow into the 
Rye at Helmsley. The dale itself and the banks of both streams are wooded ; 
on the western side of the left-hand stream is the famous Collier Hagg Wood, 
mentioned in many accounts of early runs with the Sinnington. We must 
now leave Helmsley along the Scarborough road, reaching the village of Nawton, 
midway between Helmsley and Kirby Moorside, and turning up the by-road to 
Nawton Towers. On the left, about a mile away, is the lower wooded portion of 
Riccaldale,and on the right are the Nawton quarries,which are frequently drawn, 
and generally hold foxes. The road ascends to Nawton Towers, the residence 
of the late Lord Feversham when he was Master, and, until this summer, the 
residence of the present Master, Major Gordon B. Foster. The house stands 
at a height of nearly seven hundred feet, the ground rising behind it to a thou- 
sand feet, on Skiplam Moor. Nawton Towers is approached through an avenue 
of pine trees, and small pine woods abut on the road leading up to its gates. 
The rural scenery round Helmsley has been left behind, and we are here on the 
edge of the high moors above the snow line. From the house can be seen the 
blue distance of the Vale, the dark tops of the pine trees standing out against 
the lower slopes of the hills. A mile west of Nawton Towers is the course of 
the Bran (marked on maps as the Hodge Beck, but referred to as the Bran in 
many of the county histories), Bramdale running into Sleightholme Dale and 
Kirkdale. At the lower end of Sleightholme Dale the stream flows round 
Skiplam Wood. There is no more beautiful scenery in the dales than this 
wooded valley; the road leading to the mill and Sleightholmedale Farm 
descends through the woods, the dale appearing below, and Skiplam Wood 
rising high above the stream. When hounds run to Skiplam the horn may be 
heard in the vicinity for hours, for once a fox gets into Skiplam Wood and the 
neighbouring coverts, it is difficult to get him out again. 

A by-road from the dale leads up to the road to the village of Fadmoor, a 
moorland meet of the Sinnington. Half a mile away is Gillamoor, and north- 
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east of the two villages, Boonhill Common. A steep bluff here looks down over 
lower ground which rises gradually to Rudland Moor. The descent is pre- 
cipitous, and the landscape on all sides is bold in contour, with the great ridge 
of Rudland Moor dark against the sky. The view north is over the Farndale 
country. Farndale itself is about a mile to the west, with Gillamoor on one side 
and Hutton-le-Hole on the other. This is the wildest part of the Sinnington 
country, which we must now leave, taking the road through Fadmoor down to 
Kirby Moorside. The kennels are on the south side of the little town, near the 
railway, but to them we shall return later. The road to Scarborough turns 
right-handed in Kirby Moorside, and the River Dove is crossed soon afterwards 
at Keldholme. The road passes Appleton Common, which is a good lie for 
foxes, at the foot of Spaunton Moor. The next village is Sinnington, on the 
banks of the Seven. 

Fletcher says of Sinnington, that it is “‘a place of considerable antiquity, 
and at one time of some importance as the residence of the Barons Latimer, one 
of whom procured a market charter for the village about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Here, at some period of her eventful existence, must have 
resided Catharine Parr, who, after marrying John, Lord Latimer, was after his 
death united—as sixth and last wife—to Henry VIII.” There was formerly 
a Saxon church at Sinnington, but a Norman church, which still exists, though 
much restored, was built on the same site soon after the Conquest. The 
village is one of the prettiest in this part of Yorkshire, its cottages lining both 
banks of the River Seven, here a broad stream, and many woods and small 
coverts surrounding it. Three miles north of Sinnington, on the edge of 
Spaunton Moor, is Lastingham, once the site of a Saxon monastery. It is 
remarkable now for its very beautiful early Norman church. Unfortunately 
Lastingham was the birthplace of a once-famous artist. According to Fletcher : 

“ Jackson, the portrait painter, who was born in Lastingham, and rose from 
the position of tailor’s apprentice to the dignity of a Royal Academician and the 
glories of a fashionable artist, was minded to do something for his native 
village, and to that end presented the church with a large copy—executed by 
himself—of Correggio’s ‘ Agony in the Garden.’ This being placed in the 
Norman apse blocked up the windows and necessitated several structural 
alterations of a disfiguring nature, the worst being the construction of a domed 
roof, or lantern, filled with coloured glass, over the apse. . . . About thirty 
years ago, however, better taste and feeling brought about another restoration, 
which was carried out under the advice of Pearson, and the church was trans- 
formed into something like its former self.” 
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Lastingham and Sinnington left behind, and the Scarborough turnpike 
crossed, a country road follows the course of the river, past Sinnington Common, 
to the little village of Marton. ‘The road from Marton to Normanby passes 
between two famous landmarks in the Sinnington country : Riseborough Hill 
on the left and Rookbarugh on the right. Riseborough Hill is nearly a mile 
away, Rookbarugh within a few fields of the road. The country round is 
slightly undulating, changing gradually to the more level portion of the Vale 
nearer Malton. ‘The western slope of Riseborough Hill has a rapid fall of a 
hundred feet, and looks over the Vale of Pickering. Pickering itself is two and 
a half miles away. ‘The covert known as Spring Wood is on this slope, joining 
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Cooper’s Covert, on the more level ground beyond. Sherbrooke Thorns is 
a field away from the latter, a compact square thorn covert which is a pretty 
sure find if Riseborough is drawn blank. Riseborough Hill was chosen as the 
background for the portrait group presented to Mr. Penn Sherbrooke on his 
resignation. It has always been one of the strongholds of the Sinnington country. 
Riseborough Hagg is a more scattered covert on the north-western side of the 
hill. Mr. Sherbrooke records in his diary a long run from Cooper’s Covert, 
which was unfortunately marred by an accident on the railway : 

“A fox was found in Cooper’s Covert, and ran nicely to Riseborough Hagg, 
through it and over the railway ; over Wrelton Cliff, and on nearly to Stabler’s 
Wood. He turned sharp to the right, however, and crossed the double dyke, 
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and went over the hill to Coss Hagg ; through it and Wrelton Wood scent was 
much worse in the high country than in the low, and we could only walk on 
after him to Pickering Haugh. Here he waited for us, and hounds got away 
on better terms with him and ran over the ridge into Pickering Parks ; over the 
Whitby and Pickering railway, and Pickering Beck, and up the opposite line, and 
away over the open to Kingthorpe. He turned sharp right-handed at Scalla 
Moor House, and went into Howldale; through the covert and away for 
Thornton Dale. Just short of the woods he turned south, and went into the 
low country, and over the Scarborough and Pickering railway, along the line 
for some way, and then south again to California Farm. Turning right- 
handed, he crossed the Malton and Pickering railway at the Bull crossing. 
Scent was very much better in the low country, and hounds ran up to their 
fox and were close at him; he turned short back, and re-crossed the Malton 
and Pickering railway and road, where the 4.17 train to Malton ran into them, 
and separated fox and hounds, killing Pastime, Donovan, and Racer. They 
ran on in the dark over the Scarborough and Pickering railway, and over the road 
from Pickering to Thornton, where the fox got away in the dark. . . . Hounds 
were running three hours and fifteen minutes altogether. The fox had a curious 
patch on his back, which was noticed when he was seen several times during 
the run.” 

Rookbarugh Covert and its surroundings, as already noticed, have a remark- 
able likeness to High Leicestershire. A striking contrast to the earlier stages of 
its history is presented to-day by a picture of the Sinnington Hunt at Rook- 
barugh. On the hill, crowned by a small clump of trees, which rises above the 
thorn covert a large following is drawn up, scarlet coats sprinkled freely among 
the black—a field, indeed, which, like the landscape, recalls the Shires. Near 
the crest of the hill, on the slope leading down to the thorns, stands the Master, 
his pack assembled round him, and those who are fortunate may see one of the 
prettiest openings of a run they are ever likely to witness. All eyes are intent 
on the dark square patch of the covert, the grassland sweeping down to it, and 
the low rounded crest of Marton Hill a few fields beyond. The hounds are not 
put into covert—they wait, expectant. Then Major Gordon Foster raises his 
horn. A few moments of suspense. Along a hedgerow on the boundary of 
the thorns steals the fox. Out into the open, over the grass fields he goes, and 
away down the hillside go the hounds, laid on to the line as cleanly and neatly 
as if the whole programme had been rehearsed. And Rookbarugh echoes to 
the sound of galloping horses while the Hunt sweeps on over the Vale. Which- 
ever way they go it is a good country; by North Holme and Muscoates to 
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Harome Covert; or further north by Welburn and Wombleton, towards 
Nawton ; or heading straight for the moors over Sinnington Common. The 
line may lead south, by Great Barugh, and turn aside to Brawby and Butter- 
wick; or continue straight towards Old Malton, over the level fields, the 
hedges and ditches, to the banks of the Rye. There have been many great 
runs from Rookbarugh in recent years. In November, 1920, a very fast gallop 
with a nine-mile point, fifteen miles as hounds ran, led through part of the 
Middleton country, the fox being eventually lost in the Pickering Vale. There 
was a fast run, also in November, in 1921, over Appleton Common, ending 
with a kill on the moors; time, one hour and fifteen minutes. In February, 
1923, Rookbarugh was drawn three times in one day, and three foxes were 
killed after fast runs. Earlier in the same season a Rookbarugh fox provided a 
nine-mile point. 

Continuing along the road from Marton, Normanby is the next village, 
and then, still following the River Seven, Great Barugh, in the level country 
towards Malton. The country here is monotonous from a scenic point of view, 
but excellent to ride over. The fences are stiff thorn hedges, many with a 
ditch or drain. There is some plough, but a good proportion of grass in this 
part of the Vale. Two miles west of Great Barugh is Kirby Misperton, Little 
Barugh being midway between them. At the northern foot of the hill on 
which Little Barugh stands is the famous covert, Skelton Whin, a few fields 
east of which runs the Costa Beck, which at this point constitutes the 
Sinnington boundary. The ground rises slightly as Kirby Misperton is 
approached. Beyond the village and Kirby Misperton Hall the land slopes 
gradually towards the Pickering Marshes. Turning westward, and re-crossing 
the Seven, the village of Salton, through which the Dove flows, is situated 
close to the junction of that river and the Riccal with the Rye. Salton is 
supposed to have been the site of a monastery, of which, however, prac- 
tically no trace remains. The flatness of the county is broken by Cliff Hill, 
close to the village, which rises to a hundred and fifty feet. From this hill, 
the meeting of the rivers can be seen, as well as small becks flowing into 
the Rye and the Riccal. Away to the west is higher ground, where the 
remarkable wold-like ridge of Cauklass Bank forms a barrier between Hoving- 
ham and Nunnington. There are several quarries south-east of Salton and 
West and East Ness ; close to the latter is Quarry Plantation and a covert known 
as the Wilderness. From West Ness, Cauklass Lane leads to the eastern end 


of the escarpment, on which is Stampers Wood, close to an old quarry and 
limekiln. 
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The best way to approach the ridge is along the road from Hovingham. 
The ridge rises in places to a height of over three hundred feet, and from the 
point where the Hovingham road crosses it to the village of Stonegrave at its 
western end, the whole of the southern slope is covered by Cauklass Wood. 
Cauklass Bank is really an isolated spur of the Hambletons, Oswaldkirk at the 
foot of the high country being two miles from Stonegrave. The latter village 
is on the road from Malton to Helmsley. It has an interesting Norman church, 
which, like that at Lastingham, has replaced an earlier Saxon church. The 
list of Rectors of Stonegrave dates back to the thirteenth century, and includes 
some famous names, among them Richard Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, in 
the fifteenth century, and Richard Barnes, who was successively Bishop of 
Nottingham, Carlisle, and Durham, in the sixteenth century. The church 
was restored and largely rebuilt in 1863, when some very fine Celtic crosses 
were discovered which are now preserved in the church. 

Due north of Cauklass Bank, barely a mile away, is Nunnington, where the 
Sinnington often meet, on the edge of the Vale country. The name is derived 
from a nunnery which existed there in Saxon times. Nunnington Hall, built 
by the Grahams who were Lords of the Manor from the late sixteenth century 
until the middle of the eighteenth, now occupies the site of the nunnery, close 
to the banks of the Rye. In the vicinity of Nunnington are Limekiln Plantation, 
Low Moor Plantation, Crow Wood and Riccal Wood. Mr. Sherbrooke gives 
in his diary a typical run from Nunnington : 

“January 10th, 1901.—Found in young trees by Nunnington Station ; ran 
with excellent scent and fast through Low Wood and up on to Cauklass Bank, 
along the top of it, past Highfield House, and on to Ness village ; over the Rye 
and Riccal to Salton Sticks, where he couldn’t get in, so went over Salton Hill 
and Normandy road, and ran as if for Rookbarugh, but turned left-handed over 
the Dove, and ran by Sonley Hill, Low Pasture House, Muzeen’s Covert, 
Riccal Moor, and over the Riccal and Rye again, and to ground in a drain at 
East Newton Covert. Got him and killed him. A very fine, big dog fox.” 

Near to Nunnington, on the road from Oswald Kirk, is Leysthorpe, the 
present residence of the Master of the Sinnington, Major Gordon B. Foster. 
The house, which was a farm and has been rebuilt and enlarged, looks out 
over the rolling country towards Hovingham. Having given a brief sketch of 
some typical Sinnington country, there remains the conclusion of the history 
of the Hunt. 

Major Gordon Foster was Master of the Badsworth from rg1o until 1917, 
and hunted them for one season after the war. Hearing the Sinnington country 
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was vacant, and being much struck by the keenness and sporting feeling that 
existed throughout the country, he accepted the Mastership of the Hunt in 
May, 1919. Owing to the war, the hounds had been reduced in number, and 
the pack which he took over consisted of about sixteen couple of workable 
hounds. He brought with him from Badsworth three dog whelps (brothers) ; 
Foreman, Foreright and Founder, by Radiant, a dog that had bred almost the 
entire kennel at Badsworth. Two of these hounds were afterwards sold, but 
one of them, Foreman, may be called the father of the present Sinnington pack, 
the kennel being now full of his sons and daughters, and their offspring. 
Foreman, in his ninth year, still occupies an honoured place as the patriarch of 
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the pack. There is no finer stamp of hound in the country than the present 
Sinnington, and a visit to the kennels is an object lesson in judicious breeding. 
It has always been a maxim of Major Gordon Foster’s not to breed from any 
bitch that is not good at her work, whatever other qualities she may possess, 
and the result is not only a good-looking pack, but a pack that is second to none 
in the field. Major Gordon Foster hunts the hounds himself, with Tom 
Wardle as first whip and kennel huntsman, and W. Sherwood as second whip. 
The kennels at Kirby Moorside have been improved and modernised since the 
days of Mr. Clayton Swan, when the pack was first kennelled and the stables 
were built—stables now filled with modern hunters that would surprise the 
early Masters of the Hunt, or the huntsmen who gathered hounds the night 
before a meet. The total of foxes killed each season is also very different from 
the early records. In the season 1919-20, fifteen brace were accounted for in 
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sixty days’ hunting—this being the greatest number of foxes killed in any 
season during Mr. Penn Sherbrooke’s Mastership. The total rose to thirty- 
seven foxes the next season, in sixty-one days’ hunting ; forty-two in sixty-four 
days in 1921-22; and sixty-four in seventy-six days in 1922-23. ‘The season 
1923-24 was interfered with by weather and foot-and-mouth restrictions, 
resulting in a total of forty foxes in fifty-eight days; but the following season 
was a very good one, hounds being out a hundred and twenty days and killing 
eighty-one foxes.* Last season saw an even better average, with eighty foxes 
in ninety days’ hunting. ‘The present season totals seventy-one foxes in ninety- 
seven days, and is remarkable for many fast gallops, one run meriting the rarely 
earned epithet of historic. The run is recorded in Major Gordon Foster’s 
diary as follows : 

“ Fanuary 13th, 1927.—Hounds met at Ness Hall. A day of heavy 
snowstorms, in fact, so bad were these storms that when hounds found their 
first fox one could hardly see ten yards for snow. The field took shelter. The 
sun came out, and we found a fox in some rough grasses near Southolme ; he 
ran down wind to Butterwick, with hounds close at him; he turned up wind, 
and when he had been going fifty-five minutes, he had made a point of nine and 
a half miles, probably twelve miles as hounds ran, to Ampleforth. He now 
turned down wind again and ran the rides through the big Sproxton coverts, 
crossed the Rye and the railway near Helmsley, through Scadale, Riccaldale, 
and Pheasant Parks, hounds killing their fox between Wombleton and Harome, 
after two hours and ten minutes, twenty-two miles as hounds ran. Undoubtedly 
the same fox throughout.” 

The Sinnington meet on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays, the Thursday 
meets being always in the Vale. 

And so we must end these few chapters which have outlined the history 
of the three packs supposed to have had their origin in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Hunt. Much may be learnt from the study of these packs and their 
evolution, or the lack of it. Those who would see fox-hunting to-day in two 
adjoining countries, with a difference of more than two centuries, as far as 
the methods of hunting and the status of the packs are concerned, between 
them, should take a day each with the Farndale and the Sinnington Hounds. 
Though the difference between the two packs is so great, the visitor would 
find no difference in the sportsmanship of those who hunt and follow them, 


* This season Major Gordon Foster was also Master of the Derwent, hunting each country 
two days a week, both packs being kept at the Sinnington kennels; the total includes both 
countries. The season following he hunted the Derwent low country one day a week. 
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and he would come away with feelings of admiration for the dalesmen who 
have hunted a trencher-fed pack, season after season, for a hundred years 
and more, with an annual expenditure that would not cover one-day-a-week’s 
subscription to a first-class Hunt. He would come away feeling that there 
was something which the huntsmen of the Dales could teach him about “ the 
sport of all sport.” 
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PART II 
THE BRAMHAM MOOR 


CHAPTER I 


THE LAND OF BROAD ACRES 


“So pre-eminent in size over all the rest of England as to merit its name of the Land of 
Broad Acres, its boundaries marked, for the most part, by mountain stream and ocean, 
Yorkshire presents within itself perhaps the most complete epitome of physical geography 
and geological study to be found in any other equal area on the globe.”—M. Tait. 


HUS the author of a small but ambitious book, entitled “‘ Yorkshire : 

Scenes, Lore, and Legend,” commences its opening chapter. Though 

the book, which was published in 1888, is small enough to be carried in 
the breast pocket, and is therefore fitted to be a useful companion when 
exploring the country, its conception is on the grand scale. The paragraph 
quoted may not be strictly logical : though Yorkshire is bounded by mountain, 
stream, and ocean, the fact, not very remarkable in itself, has no bearing on its 
size ; nor can a county be described as an epitome of geological study ; but, 
having sounded the big drum, the author starts off again in the same manner, 
to descend rather abruptly to topographical exactitude in the following 
remarkable paragraph : 

“Mounting, in imagination, on eagle’s wings, and with eagle eye taking in 
at one view the whole county spread beneath us, we see a wide band of hill 
country spreading all down its western side, varying in width from twenty 
miles at its widest, to less than half that distance in its narrowest parts. Mid- 
way, a break of low undulations, some ten miles across, divides their band into 
two portions, of which the northern is the higher ; both decreasing in altitude 
as the eye follows them eastward. The prevailing green of the northern half, 
broken by many a limestone scarp and cliff, and the darker bosses which mark 
its highest parts, contrast strongly with the sombre hues which characterise 
the heathery moors and dark crags of the southern. Away to the east another 
parallel range, of equal width in its northern part, almost fills the north-east 
corner with wild, dark moors; and then, to the south of a broad vale which 
cuts right through this eastern range, it continues in an L-shaped upland, its 
rolling swells all covered by cornfields and pastures, from Flamborough Head 
to the Humber, where it terminates in a narrow strip. Between these two 
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opposing ranges spreads a wide, low agricultural plain, nowhere more than 
two hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, eighty miles long, twelve 
miles across in the north, and thrice that distance in the south; and through 
it runs a river’s silver streak, that gathers in its course countless similar streaks 
from its bordering hills. Within the angle of the south-eastern range another 
similar, but smaller plain stretches from the foot of the hills, to the sea in the 
east, and the Humber in the south.” 

The eagle has begun to tire and is slowly descending, but it makes a final 
effort to view the whole scene : 

“ Such, briefly, is the picture of Yorkshire. Frame it with the Tees on the 
north, the German Ocean on the east, the Humber partly along the south, 
and, roughly speaking, the Backbone of England on the west, and it is complete.” 

How many people who know Yorkshire well can conceive a picture of the 
country with its physical features clearly outlined? Yet these physical 
features, summarised in the above quotation, are simple and distinct. The great 
watershed on the west rises to its highest point in the extreme north of the 
country, at Mickle Fell, two thousand five hundred and ninety-one feet. In 
the south its greatest height is well over a thousand feet, while between the 
two extremes are Whernside, two thousand four hundred and fourteen; 
Ingleborough, two thousand three hundred and seventy-three; and Peny- 
ghent, one thousand nine hundred and nine. The eastern slope of the water- 
shed is comparatively gradual, its western escarpment, overlooking West- 
morland and Lancashire, abrupt and steep. Down the eastern slope into the 
great central valley flow the great rivers of the North and West Ridings. The 
Tees, flowing directly into the sea, is the northern boundary of the county. 
The next river is the Swale, which flows into the central valley at its narrowest 
part, and then turns south-east to join the Ure. The Ure rises within five 
miles of the Swale, on the borders of Yorkshire and Westmorland, receiving 
the waters of the latter river at Myton. The Ure has the peculiarity that it 
does not empty itself into a river or the sea, but near Aldwark Bridge, about 
six miles south-east of the town of Boroughbridge, it becomes the Ouse, having 
been joined by a little stream known as the Ouse Gill Beck. This stream is so 
insignificant that its course is hardly noticeable, and the change of name is 
confusing ; in one field the broad river is the Ure, in the next it is the Ouse. 
Thereafter the Ouse receives all the rivers from the western watershed, as well 
as the Derwent, from the watershed on the east. South of the Ure, the Nidd 
descends from the moors, to join the Ouse at Nun Monkton. South of this 
again, the great River Wharfe, which rises at the foot of the Craven Hills, 
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flows into the Ouse at Tadcaster. After passing through the City of York, 
the Ouse receives the Derwent, and soon afterwards another of the western 
rivers, the Aire, which is joined earlier on its course by the Calder. The most 
southerly of Yorkshire rivers, the Don, joins the Ouse just before the latter 
enters the Humber. 

It will be seen, from this brief description, that the Ouse not only receives 
the waters of all the rivers flowing down the eastern slope of the watershed on 
the west, with the exception of the Tees, but also, through the Derwent, the 
waters of all those flowing down the southern slope of the north-eastern water- 
shed, already described. In addition to the Tees and its tributaries, and the 
little River Esk, in the north, there is only one other Yorkshire river of any 
importance which is independent of the Ouse, the River Hull, flowing through 
Holderness. The Ouse is to the great central valley of Yorkshire what the 
Derwent is to the smaller eastern valley, and once the course of these linked-up 
river systems, and the position of the two main watersheds, is made clear, the 
geography of the county is easy to follow. There is a third minor watershed, 
the Wolds of the East Riding, south of the upper part of the Derwent’s course ; 
but, on account of their chalk formation, the Wolds are not the home of streams, 
though the springs, known as gypseys, feed one or two small tributaries of 
the Derwent, many minor tributaries of the Hull flowing down the south- 
eastern slopes of the Wolds towards Holderness, and the little river called the 
Gypsey Race, which runs into Bridlington Bay. 

When considering Yorkshire from a hunting point of view practically 
the whole of the western highlands must be passed over. There are no moor- 
land Hunts on the west, as there are on the east, though the Bedale, Bramham 
Moor, and York and Ainsty countries include moorland territory. A very 
short description, therefore, of the character of the western watershed will 
suffice. ‘The mountains of Western Yorkshire are quite different in character 
from the Hambleton and Cleveland Hills, which are composed of middle and 
lower oolite; the lower ground round them of lias and Kimmeridge clays. 
On the west, the higher formations are carboniferous limestone, basalt 
occurring in the extreme north, along parts of the upper course of the Tees. 
The lower formations are composed of Yoredale rocks and millstone grit, 
both of the Carboniferous period. The highest summits of the limestone hills 
are capped with gritstone, which has preserved them, the limestone itself, 
where it is exposed, being worn away round them. The great limestone cliffs 
of Craven are the result of a fracture when the formations were first thrown up, 
the rocks falling away and subsiding a thousand feet or more. Much of the 
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limestone country is covered with grass ; the dales being a succession of grass 
slopes and the white cliffs of the exposed limestone. Thus Craven, the 
northern portion of the West Yorkshire highlands, is a great grazing country, 
a country of crags and cliffs and green dales. The southern portion is different, 
the greater part of it being composed of the millstone grit. The character of 
the high country is wide, heather-covered moorland, with occasional rocky 
formations, such as the famous Brimham Rocks, on the northern boundary of 
the York and Ainsty country, or Almscliff Crag in the Bramham Moor. The 
limestone only occurs in patches further west, notably between the upper part 
of the courses of the Rivers Ribble and Aire, its most southerly formation, and 
a few isolated outcrops between the Aire and the Wharfe. The appearance of 
the Brimham Rocks betrays the unequal hardness of rocks belonging to the 
millstone grit series. Through long ages these rocks have been worn away 
by frost, wind, and rain, until they have assumed the fantastic shapes they now 
present. Almscliff Crag, which is the most striking landmark in the Bramham 
Moor country, is also worn and fissured with deep cracks, the rock here being 
also millstone grit. From Almscliff Crag we may take our bearings for a 
closer study of the country on the western side of the great valley of the Ouse. 

The crag is the most easterly eminence above the level of five hundred feet 
on this side of the Ouse valley ; its actual height is just over seven hundred feet. 
The rocks crown an isolated hill, the summit of which is covered with heather, 
though fields surround it on every side. Almscliff is on the edge of the moors 
which extend northwards from the western side of the Washburn valley. 
Seen from the crag, the middle distance on the north and west is moorland ; 
the eastern and southern view is over a gradually descending grass country. 
Some six miles due north the River Nidd passes below Ripley on its way to 
Knaresborough, seven miles north-east of Almscliff. Three miles due south 
runs the River Wharfe, with Otley Chevin, the last great height above Wharfe- 
dale on the east, rising beyond Farnley and the town of Otley, five miles to the 
south-west. Twelve miles due south of Almscliff is Leeds, on the River Aire. 
From a hunting point of view these rivers are most important. The Nidd is 
the northern boundary of the Bramham Moor country, where it joins the 
country of the York and Ainsty ; the Aire is its southern boundary, separating 
the country from the industrial district round Bradford and Leeds, and, 
further east, from the Badsworth country. The Wharfe passes through the 
middle of the area thus defined, from Otley to Tadcaster. 

Taking Almscliff Crag as a starting point, the Bramham Moor country has 
thus been partly defined, as bounded on the west by the valley of the Washburn 
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and the moors (the only actual boundary here is decided by the limits of hunt- 
able country in this direction), and on the north and south by the two rivers. 
‘These rivers remain its boundaries as far east as Tadcaster, when the country 
forks. A short northern extension covers part of the Ainsty of York, the Nidd 
continuing as its northern boundary. After Tadcaster, the Wharfe becomes 
the northern boundary of a long south-eastern extension of the country, until 
it joins the Ouse at Cawood ; the latter river then forms the boundary up to its 
junction with the Aire beyond Selby. The only artificial boundary in the 
Bramham country is a short section from Tadcaster to the Nidd, bounding the 
northern extension already mentioned on the south and east. 

The country between the Nidd (and in places the Wharfe) and the Aire was 
once the little Celtic Kingdom of Elmet, a kingdom that survived for three or 
four centuries after the Romans left Britain. The supposed boundaries of 
Elmet are given by Mr. Bogg, in his topographical history of it, and they are 
in places exactly the same as the boundaries of the Bramham country : 

“ Starting from Sherburn, along the border of the Fen district . . . the 
boundary follows the line of the Wharfe past Tadcaster, with the outlying 
Celtic stations of Bilburgh, Helough, and Walton, and so on to Kirk Deighton 
and Kirkby Overblow, and possibly reached north in its most palmy days as far 
as Knaresborough, which gives name to the Claro Wapentake. The word 
“Claro” is a corruption of the Celtic word ‘ Caer-haugh’r ’ (the hill of Caer) 

. . the natural boundary on the western side of the kingdom spreads towards 
the wild mountain range, the headwaters of the Wharfe. Skipton stood within 
its western fringe ; thence the boundary passed over the moors in the direction 
of Keighley and Bingley; following the basin of the Aire (a natural barrier) 
to where it merges into the great Ouse plain.” 

The legends of King Arthur and other Celtic heroes tell of the great struggle 
between the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons which ended in the Celts being driven 
from Elmet, as they were from other strongholds in the country. 

Almscliff Crag has seen many things. It formed one of the northern 
bastions of the Kingdom of Elmet, being an extension of the great ridge of 
hills between the upper courses of the Wharfe and the Nidd. The grey rocks 
look over the western moors into the sunset, as the rocks of Carn Galva, near 
the Land’s End, look over the Cornish moors towards the sea. ‘The two crags 
have a curious likeness ; and between them lies the whole country of Arthurian 
legend, from the wild moors of Elmet to Tintagel and Dosmary Pool, whose 
waters cover the sword Excalibur. A sunset seen from Almscliff suggests the 
dreams of Celtic imagination: the moors above the valley of the Washburn 
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fade into the clear light; Otley Chevin rises, a blue shadow over Wharfedale, 
beyond Leathley and Lindley Bridge ; the Wharfe itself, a river of fire, burns 
through a landscape in which hill and valley dissolve, like molten metal, in the 
glowing crucible of the sun. And far above, flung left and right, as though the 
arms of a giant rising up from the west, clouds droop over Almscliff Crag. Into 
just such a sunset as this the warriors of Elmet rode away, driven westward, a 
kingdom always before them, beyond the furthest hills—yet mystical and elusive 
as the land of Avalon or the realm of the Atlanteans. 

On closer inspection, perhaps, Almscliff seems a little prosaic. The crag 
itself is lit up on its western face, water gleaming from the worn hollows of the 
rock; but the light reveals, with uncompromising clearness, the names of 
trippers from Leeds, cut, with a depth that promises legibility for at least a 
hundred years, upon every smooth and accessible portion of its surface. Yet 
Almscliff might smile grimly, while offering the chance of a limited immortality 
to the otherwise unknown, at the difference between its own and their com- 
putation of time. From such disfiguration we can turn aside. Over the moor 
northwards, where the light slants across the grass and heather, the Bramham 
Moor Hunt may be seen returning after a day on the hills above Farnley Hall. 
At a great distance the hounds can be followed, as they cross the moor, and 
groups of riders be made out by the glint of steel, a burning spark on the 
tawny grass, the whole warm colour of the hillside leading up to their touch of 
scarlet. And so we must leave Almscliff, an angular shadow against the sky, 
and descend over the grass uplands by Kirkby Overblow and Harewood to the 
level country of the plain of York. 

As the country becomes gradually less undulating until it ends in the flat 
plain, we enter a more ancient division of the county than the kingdom of 
Elmet. The Ainsty of York is the Ein-Stiga of the period when Agricola was 
conducting his campaign against the Brigantes, in a.D. 78-80. The district 
was originally a forest but was disafforested by the charters of Richard I and 
King John. In the time of Edward I it was known as the wapentake of the 
Ainsty, and was claimed by the Mayor of York by right of the charter of King 
John. The claim was not allowed, however, and the citizens of York had no 
warrant for holding the Ainsty until the reign of Henry VI, by whose charter 
it was annexed to the city. The Ainsty of York contains the parishes of 
Acaster Malbis, Acomb, Askham Bryan, Askham Richard, Bilbrough, Bilton, 
Bishopthorpe, Bolton Percy, Healaugh, Long Marston, Moor Monkton, 
Nether Poppleton, Rufforth, Thorparch, Walton and Wighill. Of these, the 
parishes of Thorparch, Walton, Wighill, Long Marston and part of Bilbrough 
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are in the Bramham Moor country, the rest being in the country of the York 
and Ainsty. 

The Ainsty of York is entirely west of the city. Its main character is 
unrelieved flatness, a succession of fields and thorn fences. ‘The only part of it 
which approaches what may be termed hilly is in the Bramham Moor country. 
The field of Marston Moor contains the low hill on which the Parliamentary 
troops assembled before the battle, and Wighill Park stands on rising ground. 
Once the Bramham boundary is passed, the road to York exhibits nothing 
but a hedge on either side and little view beyond it except the nearest field. 
In the distance, however, the towers of York Minster rise from the plain, 
and far behind them, looking eastward, are the hills of the Wolds. 

Having followed the Bramham Moor country down the slopes of the western 
watershed, between the rivers Nidd and Aire, to the plain of the Ainsty, we 
must trace the boundaries of the York and Ainsty country, where they do not 
coincide with those of the Bramham Moor, in order to understand the relation 
between the two countries. While doing so, we shall again reach the foot of 
the Hambleton Hills, on their western side, having traversed the great central 
valley of the Ure and the Ouse. 

The south-western boundary of the York and Ainsty is the same as the 
north-eastern boundary of the Bramham Moor, following successively the 
course of the Nidd, the Wharfe and the Ouse (with the exception of the short 
section of artificial boundary across the Ainsty) from Birstwith, west of Knares- 
borough, to Tadcaster, and south of Selby. The York and Ainsty country 
may be divided, for convenience at the moment, into two main sections (the 
larger north of York, the smaller south of it), connected by the narrowest portion 
of their country, which covers the Ainsty of York as far as the Bramham Moor 
boundary. The eastern boundary starts from the foot of the Hambleton Hills, 
joining the Sinnington country south of Scawton Moor, and passing through 
Ampleforth, then turning west by Ampleforth station to a mile south of Cox- 
wold station, afterwards running south and south-east, following, after a few 
miles, the course of the little River Foss, which rises at the foot of the Howardian 
Hills, south of Gilling. The Foss is a tributary of the Ouse, and constitutes 
the boundary until it joins the Ouse at York. From York the boundary runs 
south-east to Sutton-upon-Derwent, follows the Derwent south to Thicket 
Prior, and then turns south-east again to just beyond Melbourne, following for 
a few miles the Pocklington canal. From the confines of Gilling Park, through 
York to Melbourne, the York and Ainsty joins the Middleton country. The 
south-eastern boundary, from Melbourne to near Selby, joins the Holderness. 
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The northern boundary must be followed in more detail as it gradually 
winds back to the Bramham Moor country. From the foot of the Hambletons 
it runs due west alongside the Sinnington country to Thirsk, then almost due 
south, with a small western salient at Topcliffe, through Helperby, to Myton- 
upon-Swale. It then runs west through Boroughbridge to Newby Hall, 
makes a northern salient round Ripon and runs south again to Wormald Green 
station. It forms another northern salient round Sawley Hall and Sawley 
Moor, and then joins the Nidd and the Bramham Moor boundary near 
Birstwith. From Thirsk to Birstwith the boundary is between the York and 
Ainsty and the Bedale countries. The River Swale runs into the Ure close to 
Myton, having formed the boundary from Topcliffe. After some three miles 
the Ure becomes the Ouse, as already described, near Aldwark Bridge, this 
river running through the centre of the York and Ainsty country to York. 

Before 1816 the Bramham Moor country extended east as far as York, and 
on the west is said to have touched Skipton; in 1816 part of the Ainsty was 
ceded to the newly formed York and Ainsty Hunt, and the present boundary 
has remained the same ever since. 


CHAPTER II 
BRAMHAM AND HAREWOOD 


“ Bramham Park, the residence of the Foxes, is an enclosure of considerable extent, lying 
on the west of the highroad which leads from the village of Bramham towards the elevated 
ground known as Bramham Moor—a wide stretch of country which was the haunt of high- 
waymen until the end of the last century.”—J. S. FLETCHER. 


HE undulating country between the Wharfe, in the neighbourhood of 
Wetherby, and the junction of the Aire with its tributary the Calder, 


at Castleford, has long been famous for its extensive woods and parks. 
The Hazelwood estate has been the property of the Vavasours since the Con- 
quest, and many others date back to early times. Fuller, in his “‘ Worthies of 
England,” has a description of the country in the sixteenth century : 

“Most true it is, that where King Henry the Eighth anno 1548 made his 
progress to York, Doctor Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, then attending him, 
shewed the king a valley, (being then some few miles north of Doncaster,) 
which the bishop avowed to be the richest that ever he found in all his travels 
through Europe. For within ten miles of Hasselwood, the seat of the Vavasours, 
there were 165 Manor Houses of Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen of the best 
quality ; 275 severall Woods, whereof some of them contain 500 acres; 32 
parks and two Chases of Deer ; 120 rivers and Brooks, whereof five be navigable 
well stored with Salmon and other Fish; 76 water-mills, for the grinding of 
corn on the aforesaid Rivers ; 25 Cole-mines, which yield abundance of Fuell 
for the whole country ; 3 Forges for making of iron, and stone enough for the 
same. And within the same limits as much sport and pleasure for Hunting, 
Hawking, Fishing, and Fowling as any place of England besides.” 

In the centre of this well-wooded and cultivated district, one wide upland 
retained its wild character from the time when the Romans laid the Watling 
Street across it to the days when highwaymen stopped coaches ascending 
from the valley up to its windswept plateau. Bramham Moor was not merely 
a name two hundred years ago. 

When the battle between the handful of troops brought from Scotland by 
the Earl of Northumberland and Lord Bardolph, and the levies of Sir Thomas 
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Rokeby, Sheriff of York, was fought there on February 19th, 1408, the moor 
was a grass-grown, heathery waste for miles around. The two leaders marched 
from Scotland in January, but, on entering Yorkshire, they were disappointed 
in their hopes of raising a large army. On receiving news of their advance, 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, with a powerful force levied for the occasion, held the 
passage of the Nidd, near Knaresborough, on the line of their probable attempt 
to cross the river. Northumberland and Bardolph, however, turned aside 
and crossed lower down, retreating to Wetherby and Tadcaster, pursued by 
Rokeby ; and, finding an engagement inevitable, eventually took up a position 
on Bramham Moor. Henry Percy, with the standard bearing his own arms 
waving above the Scottish knights and soldiers with him, met Thomas Rokeby 
in “a sore encounter and cruel conflict.” The encounter ended in the rout 
of Northumberland, who was surprised and slain in a hollow near Oglethorpe 
Whin, two miles from Bramham Moor, where he had taken refuge with the 
remnant of his forces. His head, “ full of silver hoary hairs,” was put on a 
stake and carried through London, along with the head of Lord Bardolph, who 
died of his wounds. This brief episode is Bramham Moor’s only distinction 
in history, apart from the traces found of the Watling Street laid across its dark 
and stony surface by the Romans. 

The first part of the moor to be enclosed was land granted by the Crown to 
Robert Benson in the reign of William III, the enclosure forming Bramham 
Park. His son, Robert Benson, afterwards Lord Bingley, built himself a 
great mansion in the park, which was destroyed by fire in 1828, and was 
not rebuilt until 1906, when the present Hall was completed. The original 
walls were incorporated in the new mansion. The gardens, laid out in the 
French style and said to have been designed by Lenotre, are among the 
finest in England. Lord Bingley, like most squires and noblemen of his 
time, kept hounds at Bramham Park; but there are no records of his pack, 
or whether they hunted stag, hare or fox. Except for the enclosure of the 
park, the moor was part of the Crown lands. It has been described as a 
wild common as late as 1781 : “‘ Upon the middle of this moor, a man may 
see ten miles around him; within those ten miles there is as much freestone 
as would build ten cities, each as large as York; within those ten miles 
there is as much good oak timber as would build those ten cities; . . . within 
those ten miles there are seventy gentlemen’s houses, all keeping coaches, 
and the least of them an esquire, and ten parks and forests well stocked with 
deer.” From this description, written by one John Watson of Malton (who 
had evidently read Fuller’s earlier description of the county already quoted, 
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because he goes on to tabulate its resources in the same manner), one may 
conclude that deer were hunted with the private packs kept by Lord Bingley 
and others. Deer are known to have been scarce in Pickering Forest and round 
Helmsley at the time the Duke of Buckingham hunted, which may explain 
his earlier pursuit of the fox, though, according to tradition, he kept packs for 
hunting both. Lord Bingley may have hunted the fox, but it is safer to assume 
that his hounds were staghounds. 

The history of the Bramham Moor Hunt is mainly concerned with the 
histories of two families : the Lane Foxes of Bramham Park, and the Lascelles, 
Earls of Harewood. Lord Bingley was succeeded by his nephew, Mr. James 
Lane Fox, who did not, however, reside at Bramham for a few years after his 
inheritance of the estate. During these years the country was hunted by Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, of Parlington, and afterwards by Sir Thomas Vavasour, 
of Hazelwood, each keeping his own pack of hounds. Mr. James Lane Fox 
commenced to hunt the country in 1793, and was the first Master of the 
Bramham Moor Hounds. Since that date, the Master has always been a 
member of the Lane Fox or Lascelles families. 

The history of no Hunt is easier to record than that of the Bramham Moor, 
as far as its Masters are concerned. There have only been seven changes of 
Mastership since 1793 : Mr. James Lane Fox, 1793-1819 ; the second Earl of 
Harewood, 1819-42 ; the third Earl of Harewood, 1842-48 ; Mr. George Lane 
Fox, 1848-96; Mr. J. R. Lane Fox, 1896-1906; Colonel the Right Hon. 
George R. Lane Fox, M.P., 1906-21; the Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., 
the present Master, 1921 (with Lieut.-Col. Lane Fox as Joint Master for one 
season, 1921-22). ‘The hounds have always been kennelled at Bramham 
(except during the period 1819-48, when they were kennelled at Harewood) 
until 1922, when they were moved to the present kennels at Hope Hall, which 
were built in 1921. Such, in brief, is the history of the hunt ; to fill it up with 
detailed records is not such an easy matter, many records of its earlier history 
having been lost when the mansion at Bramham was destroyed by fire in 1828. 

James Lane Fox was a friend of Hugo Meynell and Peter Beckford. He was 
famous in his day as a breeder of hounds, though, unfortunately, none of his 
hound lists is in existence. A few accounts of runs in his time have been 
quoted by Mr. Scarth Dixon in his history of the Hunt, of which one may be 
taken as typical : 

“Mr. Fox’s hounds had a remarkable run on Saturday last, though the 
frost was hardly out of the ground. They met at Dog Kennel Whin, which 
they drew without success. They proceeded to try Hetchel Spring and School 
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House Whin without a single challenge, but putting into Hell Wood a fox 
immediately stole away, and facing the strong enclosures towards Thorner, 
turned to the left, passing over Rigton Hills nearly to Keswick Ox Close, 
and thence to the right by Collingham town, over the open fields to Clifford 
Moor. Crossed the north road and Mr. Thompson’s Park at Wetherby Grange, 
whence, finding the pack close at his brush, he boldly dashed into the River 
Wharfe, and ran through Horn Bank over Walton open fields, by the Whin up 
to Walton Wood. Thence by Mr. Stapleton’s plantation to Bilton, by Healaugh 
town, leaving Shireoaks to the right, over those enclosures and deep severe 
country up to Bilbrough. Over the moor, crossed the road at Streethouses, 
down to Bolton Percy, turned to the left to Stub Wood, into which covert he was 
viewed not above a field before the pack. Here they unluckily changed, and 
going away with a fresh fox were with difficulty stopped running in a direct 
line for the river * below Sir William Milner’s Park at Nun Appleton. Ina 
direct line from point to point it exceeded twenty miles; the ground they 
went over above five and twenty, in two hours and eighteen minutes.” 

This record speaks for itself, and it is a pity that there is no continuous 
journal of the runs of the period. The whole of the Ainsty was, as stated, 
Bramham country at that time. The speed of Mr. Lane Fox’s hounds is com- 
mented on in one or two newspaper notices of the period, especially in one 
which appeared in The Statesman, giving a description of several Hunts, 
including the Bramham Moor, the Belvoir, and Lord Fitzwilliam’s : ‘‘ Hounds 
as high mettled as the riders who follow them,” says the writer of this notice, 
“ fly over the Wolds with a speed not to be exceeded, while in their cold hunting 
may be found the most perfect system which the sagacity of the animal can 
furnish.” Mr. James Lane Fox resigned the Mastership on account of failing 
health, Lord Lascelles, afterwards second Earl of Harewood, becoming Master 
in 1819. According to Scarth Dixon, the hounds were kennelled at Bramham 
until the death of Mr. Lane Fox, when the whole establishment was moved to 
Harewood, including ten Hunt servants’ horses and saddlery ; but an entry 
in the journal kept by George Payne, who was huntsman at the time, states 
that the hounds were moved to Harewood on March 2oth, 1819. This entry, 
quoted in the next chapter, would seem conclusive evidence on the point. 

The road from Collingham Bar to Harewood overlooks some of the best of 
the Bramham Moor country. From the two-mile ridge of Harewood Bank the 
Wharfe can be seen on the right, winding among the fields below Wood Hall 
and the high crest of Owl Head Wood ; west of this high ground and beyond 

* The Wharfe, close to its junction with the Ouse. 
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the river, rolling grass fields stretch away to Swindon Wood and the Punch 
Bowl. On the left the fields slope down to the little Keswick Beck, with the 
woods of Harewood rising above it to the south-west. At the western end of 
Harewood Bank the road enters the village, joining the road from Leeds opposite 
the gates of Harewood Park. The ruins of the old castle stand above the Wharfe 
at the northern end of the village. The property of the Crown at the time of 


HAREWOOD, 


the Domesday survey, Harewood was given by the Conqueror to Robert de 
Romille, and passed, through the marriage of his only daughter, to William de 
Meschines, Earl of Chester, and his successors. Of the castle which existed 
in Norman times, nothing remains, the ruins being those of a castle built by 
Sir William Aldburgh, who became possessed of the estate through his marriage 
with the daughter of Robert, Lord Lisle, after it had changed ownership many 
times during three centuries. After his death the estate was divided between 
his two daughters, the castle being the residence of one of them, who was the 
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wife of Sir Richard Redman. During the reign of Elizabeth, Harewood was 
sold to the Gascoigns of Garthorpe. After again passing through many 
changes of ownership, the estate was finally sold to Henry Lascelles in 1720. 
Harewood House was built by his son, Edwin Lascelles, who was later 
created Baron Harewood, in 1760. In 1812 the Earldom of Harewood was 
conferred upon his successor. 

The magnificent setting of Harewood House, which was designed by Adam, 
and Carr of York, has often been described ; it stands on rising ground above 
the lake, surrounded by its great woods, which climb the opposite hillside. 
The house faces south, and the view from the terrace, down the grass slope of 
the park and across the lake to the woods beyond, when the spring sunlight 
is burning on the water and the reflections of the massed trees are broken by the 
gleams of light, where swans move on its surface, is one of jewelled colour and 
beauty. Many kinds of duck and the rare whooper swan may be seen on the 
lake: the cock goldeneye glinting white against the dark reflections; the 
shoveller leaving the reeds on the lake margin with neck extended and beating 
flight ; the mallard preening its breast or thrusting its green head with sinuous 
motion across its shining back and blue-banded wings; and the flock of 
whoopers sailing slowly past, their heads erect, and the ripples carrying their 
reflections in broken curves of white, distorted with the movement of the water. 
From the lake the house stands out against the sky, above the long wall of the 
terrace. Across the greensward in front a dark procession of the quaint little 
St. Kilda sheep passes slowly from the shadow of the trees into the sunlight. 

In the park there are many points from which a wide and distant view may 
be obtained. Near the lodge gates, with woods on the left and right, green 
slopes descend towards the lake; trees in the foreground rise against the sky, 
above the topmost branches of those below; the lake appears as a blue sheet 
among the green ; the house is no longer silhouetted against the paleness of the 
sky, but is backed by dark woods. And far beyond the Wharfe at Harewood 
Bridge rises the high country: the moors above Harrogate; the crags of 
Almscliff; and the great sweep of the distant hills from Farnley and the 
valley of the Washburn to Greenhow. Every line of the hills is traced so 
delicately against the sky on a clear day that half Yorkshire appears in view, 
painted in pale blues and greys against the paler gradations of the sky. 

The second Earl of Harewood, Master of the Bramham Moor from 1819 to 
1842, is the subject of a very interesting painting, which shows him mounted 
ona favourite hunter, with the hounds and Hunt servants in the distance near 
one of the Harewood coverts. ‘The date of the picture is uncertain, but it was 
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probably painted after the time of Lord Harewood’s first huntsman, George 
Payne. Payne carried the horn for Lord Harewood from 1819 to 1829, having 
previously been huntsman for two seasons under Mr. Lane Fox. It has often 
been regretted that there was no record ayailable of the hunting during this 
period. George Payne, however, kept a remarkable journal, some extracts 
from which are published for the first time in the next chapter. There is no 
more pleasant task for the hunting historian than reading through the pages 
of such journals as this. They are all too rare; but George Payne’s is one of 
the best examples of its kind. When he gave up the horn he was succeeded 
by Will Bamford, who was huntsman until Lord Harewood’s sudden death in 
the hunting field on November 24th, 1842. Keen sportsman, and tireless in 
his efforts to hunt the country thoroughly during his long term as Master, Lord 
Harewood passed away, like many another who has devoted his life to the chase, 
within sight of his hounds. He was found dead, leaning on a gate, at the end 
of a day’s hunting, after he had trotted on ahead of hounds during the journey 
home. His son succeeded to the Mastership ; but before continuing the history 
of the Hunt, we must turn to George Payne’s entertaining record of sport with 
Lord Harewood’s Hounds. 


CHAPTER III 
GEORGE PAYNE’S HUNTING JOURNAL 


“T think Draw’d such a covera Hunting term. Drew I know is proper.’ —GEORGE PAYNE. 


HE journal kept by George Payne is in four volumes covering the 
period from 1817 to 1829. Except for a few missing pages the record 


is continuous. Fortunately for its preservation the diary was originally 
written in the books which are bound between boards with leather backs and 
corners, and was not like so many old hunting journals, written on loose sheets 
which were bound afterwards or lost. The writing is very clear, the distance 
between the lines does not vary, though the paper is not lined, and many pages 
are as easy to read as a page of print. George Payne was, in fact, a most 
careful journalist, and prefaces his journal with the statement quoted at the 
head of this chapter, which is written on the inside cover of the first volume. 
A few entries written before Lord Harewood became Master will serve as 
an introduction to later ones : 


November 10th, 1817—East Rigton. School House Whin, Wike Whin, 
Blackmoore blank. Found at Hell Wood, went away to Dog Kennel Whin, over 
to Lady Wood, from there by Caddy Wood Earths over to Keswick Ox Close. 
Along the river side and turn’d up the hill by Mr. Teale’s House, on the road 
for Harewood, turn’d over Keswick Moor for Loftus Plantation and away for 
Wike Whin. Over to Swan Bushes, over to Keswick Village and over the moor 
to the plantations, and went to ground. 2 hours and 20 minutes. Mr. 
Sackville Fox out the first time this season. A very good day. The young 
hounds distinguished themselves very much. Martin rode yellow chestnut, 
I rode Mr. Fox’s bay horse that he brought from London and he died the same 
night. He was a very bad one. 

December 1st—Becca Warren House. Tried Haslewood, Hayton Wood, 
Bullen Wood blank. Was holloed to a fox by some foot people and went away 
to Haslewood, from there Renshaw and Grimston Hills, went to ground in 
35 minutes. Peckfield Wood, found and went directly down to Bishop Wood, 
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stop’d the hounds just at dark. Hounds kill’d a fox in the wood, we did not get 
his head. 

January 3rd, 1818—Bickerton Bar. ‘Tried all Bilton coverts, Wighill 
Park, Walton Wood, Hall Park Springs, Walton Whin, Noble’s Wood, all 
Ingmanthorp covers back to Thorn Bank, all blank. Till just going home the 
keeper at Mr. Gossips holloed us to a fox in a turnip field. We run him 35 
minutes till dark came on and stop’d the hounds. The fox we run was without 
a brush. 


From the number of coverts mentioned as drawn blank in the entries at 
this time, there was evidently a scarcity of foxes, especially in the Ainsty part 
of the country. On February gth and 18th, however, there were good runs : 


February 9th—The frost coming on prevented us hunting till this time, we 
then met at the Kennel and tried on to Pickle Rash and Lund Wood, found 
and run on to West Woods with a bad scent and lost our fox. We then tried 
on to Hobb Whin and Dog Kennel Whin and was holloed back to a fox from 
the lane and went away to Lund Wood and Lady Wood and West Woods, 
over Bramham Fields to Bramham Town End, turn’d short back to West Woods. 
Close at him, gave him two or three turns there and went away to Bramham 
Willowgarth, over to Oglethorp Whin, by Oglethorp House, turn’d to the left 
for Clifford Village and run up to him cleverly. 1 hour and 15 minutes, best 
pace, a capital thing and the young hounds distinguished themselves very much, 
particular Captain, Charon, Counseller, Tomboy, Tarter, Dragon, Harmony 
and Malster. 

February 18th—Bilton Bank. Found at the far end and went away a 
trimming pace, leaving Harrogate to the left, straight for Birk Crag, turn’d 
to the right and cross the river below Ripley, and run directly by Nidd Hall and 
kill him about half a mile from it. 1 hour and 35 minutes, one of the best runs 
I ever saw for the time, and over the most difficult country to ride over. I 
don’t no the names of any of the covers or any of the country we run over. Mr. 
Sackville rode the Cheshire horse, and very hard, and we very luckily kill’d 
the fox in time for him or I think he would have had an unpleasant journey 
home. 


George Payne does not give the number of foxes killed at the end of each 
season, or the number of days hunted, in the records of the first two or three 
seasons, though he does so in some of the later records. He mentions thirty- 
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seven couples as the size of the pack hunted, in one entry; and refers to the 
condition of hounds at the end of the season in another : “ Hounds was very 
full of flesh and so much blown they run in a tail for half a mile and some of 
them not half empty.” There are, however, few comments concerning the 
hounds, except the good behaviour of young hounds, which is often noted. 
Though foxes were scarce in some parts of the country, they were very plentiful 
in others, particularly in the big woods. ‘“ Continued running from fox to 
fox for three hours and was beat at last,” is typical of many entries. Here 
follow a few records of runs during Mr. James Lane Fox’s last season : 


December 11th, 1818—Stutton Willowgarth. Found a fox handsomely 
and went over to Towton, turn’d to the right for Renshaw, to the far end of it, 
turn’d short back to the right, over the Earths, tried them and went ina direction 
for Latherton, by Lead, over to Cold Hill, leaving the house to the right, and 
went along the Sherburn road for half a mile and turn’d to the right up the 
fields, pointing for Huddleston, but was headed to the left again to the road, 
and run a mile on it, till they run into view of him and kill’d him. 1 hour 
and 30 minutes. We then tried Saxton Carr, found, and he gave us two or 
three rings in it, and went away up to the road, was headed short back to the 
covert again, went through it and over to Scarthingwell Park, and kill’d him— 
35 minutes. A capital day’s sport. 

January 29th, 1819—Riffa. Met there merely to take possession of the 
country, but did not find. Came over the river by Poole Bridge, tried the 
covers on the hillside towards Harewood, found and kill’d him immediately. 
Then tried on to Brearley Spring and the plantation on Black Hill, Rawdon 
Hill, and all Harewood covers blank. Came on a very stormy bad day. 

February 12th—The wild man on the York road. Draw’d Bilbro’ Moor 
Whin and Catterton Wood blank. Found at Shire Oaks a brace of foxes. 
Hounds divided and we stopped both parties, but a fox went away just at the 
time and hounds got a good start with him. He went away straight for 
Catterton but then hounds turn’d to the left by Healough, away for Angram, 
leaving it to the right, went in a direction for Wighill Park, turn’d short through 
Nova Scotia, back by Bilton Village End, straight in a direct line for Angram, 
across the Healough road to Normanby, bore to the right by the end of Bil- 
brough Moor and nearly up to Catterton Spring. Leaving it to the right 
crossed the York road to Mr. Fairfax’s plantation, gave him a turn in it, and 
went away up to Bolton, through Mr. Markham’s coverts and garden, across 
the church yard, down to Nun Appleton. The waters being out he came back 
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nearly to Bolton, and turned back to Appleton village along the waterside to 
Sir Wm. Milner’s gardens, and kill’d there. For the first 50 minutes went 
their best pace and all say as fast as horses could travel with them. It was one 
of the best runs I ever saw at any time. 2 hours and 7 minutes. A number of 
horses was tired and many could not get to the end. Mine was the freshest 
out that went with the hounds the whole of it. 


On March rith, 1819, the hounds were taken to Selby, hunting that country 
on the 12th, and remaining there until the 19th. The entry for March 2oth 
reads: ‘‘ Lord Lascelles took possession of the hounds and we came to the 
kennel on that day, and hunted on Monday the 22nd at Arthington, tried all the 
covers away from Otley Shiven blank, found at a large plantation between Otley 
and Guidley, and came to the Shriven and ran him 1 hour and 35 minutes.” 

Cub-hunting began on August 28th, 1819, with forty-seven and a half 
couple of hounds out at the end of a dry summer : “ It was so very dry hounds 
was almost choked, brought them away to a pond, found another fox and killed 
him.” ‘The bag after one day’s cubbing consisted of two foxes and a badger, 
both foxes and badger being very plentiful in the woods. Regular hunting 
commenced on November ist. There were no remarkable runs this season, 
the best being in March : 


March 11th, 1820—Tockwith. Draw’d Wilsthorp Wood blank, found at a 
large bed of rushes by the riverside,* hounds went away close at him, leaving 
the wood to the left, by Mr. Spink’s house, turn’d to the right, pointing for 
Marston, then turn’d to the left pointing for Hessay, turn’d to the left across 
the York road, directly down to Red House Wood, through it, across the ferry 
to Monkton, through Thorp Woods, and across the River Ouse between Ald- 
wark Bridge and Newton-on-Ouse. Across Newton Field by Benningborough 
Hall, back to the River Ouse, across it again, and went to ground in a drain at 
Nun Monkton. 2 hours and 15 minutes. The first 50 minutes was so fast 
that all the horses was completely blown and many of them did not get over 
the first river. It was altogether a good day’s sport. 


No details of foxes killed are given this season, but the number is recorded 
for most of the seasons following. A short entry gives a picture of cubbing in 
August 1820: “ Found plenty of foxes, hounds divided in all directions and 
continued running for two hours till they killed their fox, we then gave it up. 


* The Nidd, near Wilstrop Wood, on the edge of Marston Moor. 
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The young hounds all went well to the cry and ran very hard indeed . . . the 
keeper wished us to give it up as there was so much corn standing.” And an 
entry for September begins : “ Gatesforth Common, draw’d it blank, found at 
Birkin Spring, came away to Gatesforth but so bad a scent hounds could not 
run when close to their fox, so gave it up, and turned a fox down in a plantation 
that Mr. Osbaldeston’s groom had got two nights before. Hounds ran him 
sharply and kill’d him.” There were several fine runs this season; the 
following entries recording a few of the best : 


November 17th, 1820—Dunkeswick. Draw’d Riffa blank, came away to 
Swindon Wood, found a brace of foxes, went away with one across the road 


NEAR STOCKELD. 


over the hills towards Weeton, pointing for Riffa, but ran in such a zig-zag 
direction as I never saw a fox before, and such a number of hares it puzzled the 
hounds to hunt through them, although I never saw hounds steadier to their 
work in my life—I think the very best hunting and running through all sorts 
of difficulty that could possibly be, altogether 2 hours and 25 minutes. 
February 21st, 1821—Clap Gate. Found a fox in a stubblefield and came 
away with him straight to Woodhall, through the covers, tried the earths, and 
went directly over the hills to Linton Quarry. Away to Stockeld Lodge, and 
by the school house at Deighton, pointing for Ingmanthorp, turn’d to the left, 
away to Ribston Bridge, turn’d under the banks, leaving Ribston village to the 
left, then crossed over the hills pointing for Braham Wood, leaving it to the 
right, across Braham Warren, and we lost him going on to the Haighs. 
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1 hour and 50 minutes, and some beautiful work as ever hounds did. We then 
draw’d Spofforth Haighs, found and came away across all the Haighs country 
up to Sicklinghall village, away to Woodhall, across the river into Keswick Ox 
Close, this he went through and lay down in a stubblefield, hounds close to 
him, and when every hound had passed him, he jumped up behind them, within 
40 yards of them, and came back to the Ox Close again. There hounds was 
viewing him for 20 minutes at times and I was sure of him, but he got over 
the river and went up to the Earths, and over the hills towards Stockeld. 
“The scent then got worse and we lost him in Stockeld Park. 2 hours. A 
capital day’s sport altogether. 

March 5th—Stutton Mill. Found in Grimston Hills and went to ground 
in 10 minutes. We then draw’d on to Renshaw, found in it, and run a ring 
or two very sharp, then went away to Grimston Hills and went to ground. We 
then draw’d Towton Spring blank, found in Patefield Wood, run a ring or two 
there and came away to Scarthingwell Park, leaving Barston Ash to the right, 
crossed the York road between Sherburn and Barston and went up the hills 
towards Cold Hills. Crossed the Aberford road over to Huddleston, leaving 
it on the right, went direct to Newthorp and straight pointing for Lumley, 
leaving it on the left, went direct up to Leadston plantations, and away to 
Leadsham Earths, but we lost him after some of the very best hunting possible, 
and hounds did their work to perfection, particular Charon, Danver, Driver, 
Denmark, Favourite, Careful, Wanton and Rocket. But they all pleased me. 
I never was more satisfied with hounds in my life. We then draw’d Billybell 
Whin blank, found in Sturton Grove, and came away to Parlington, through 
all the covers and plantations, down by the paddocks pointing to Aberford, 
turn’d up the hill and came back by the house and farmyard, and kill’d him 
in the great plantation—very fast. Altogether a good day’s sport indeed, the 
first run was 10 minutes, the next 40, the next 1 hour and 40 minutes, the last 
35 minutes. 


Nobody could complain at the end of a day’s sport such as the above ; and 
there were many days nearly as good. ‘The total of foxes killed for the season 
was forty-eight brace, of which twenty-three brace were killed during cubbing. 
The season 1821-22 was one of the best while Payne was huntsman. His 
entries on nearly every page record great runs and hard riding. Forty-five 
brace of foxes were killed this season. Two runs are typical of the sport shown : 


November 30th, 1821—Smaws. Went over the river to Shire Oaks, draw’d 
it blank, then went into Walton Wood. Found immediately, and the hand- 
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somest find I ever saw. The fox went away to the Lofts, through it and Bilton 
Wood, and down to Nova Scotia and up to Healaugh, directly through Dun 
Wood and over to Catterton Spring, leaving it to the left, and over the drain 
and down to Mr. Fairfax’s plantation, then across the York Road, over Steeton 
Fields, directly down to Appleton, turn’d to the left and down the lane to 
Brocket Wood, turn’d short back and down to Stubb Wood. Leaving it to 
the left went directly to a farmhouse, and we could not run him another yard, 
although as beaten a fox for 5 miles as possible. He was sometimes in the same 
field with the hounds. The first 50 minutes without a check, and scarcely not 
what might be called a check the whole of the time, and had we kill’d our fox 
it was the fastest run for two hours I ever remember and the best day. It was 
2 hours and ro minutes altogether, and some of the severest riding that could be. 
Every man that rode at Catterton drain got in but Mr. Henry Lascelles, and 
his horse cleared it from side to side. The hounds did their work to perfection 
and pleased our gentlemen much. 

February 1st, 1822—Kirk Deighton. Draw’d Deighton Spring blank. 
Found at Stockeld two brace of foxes and had a very sharp ring with the first 
fox, and came away back to Stockeld. There the hounds divided and Lord 
Harewood, Mr. William Lascelles and several gentlemen went with 7 couple 
over to Plumpton and came back to Ribston and lost their fox. I came along 
with 12 couple of hounds to Goldsborough, and crossed the river back again 
and lost our fox, after a very pretty run for 2 hours. Near Walshford Bridge 
Mr. Henry Lascelles got in the river and his horse had near been drown’d. I 
got in, and my mare in getting out tumbled backwards into the river and swam 
back to the side she came in at. A gentleman catched my mare and brought 
her over a ford, but I lost a stirrup. 


The next three seasons must be passed over, partly because the season 
1822-23 does not contain any entries specially worthy of note, and the records 
of the two seasons following are the briefest and least carefully kept in the 
journal ; but more particularly because the season 1825-26 contains some of the 
most interesting records of all, and the season following it is the one Nimrod 
chose for the Yorkshire tour. He never visited Lord Harewood’s Hounds, 
though he hoped to have done so on two occasions (weather interfering), 
nevertheless it is interesting to read some of the records of sport with them the 
season Nimrod was in the country. The number of hounds Payne had out 
was considerably less after 1822 ; and grew less as time went on. Thirty-seven 
couples, twenty-two couples, and sometimes only eighteen, being numbers 
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often given at the end of the entries. Perhaps the most miserable day Payne 
ever spent in the field is recorded in February 1823, when, after a run of forty- 
five minutes, seven and a half hours were spent in an unsuccessful attempt to 
dig out a fox! ‘‘ I waited under a hedge with the hounds the whole time, and 
a very stormy cold day it was—was it worth while digging ? ” is his comment. 

Thirty-three and a half brace of foxes were killed in the season 1824-25 ; 
the total is omitted for the other two. Three typical entries for the season 
1825-26 follow : 


November 18th, 1825—Met at the Wild Man. Draw’d Bilbrough Moor 
blank, Catterton Spring, Hill Hole, and Catterton Whin blank. Found a fox 
in Shire Oaks, but lost him as soon as we found him. We then draw’d on to 
Walton Wood, found immediately a leash of foxes, and run a ring or two by 
Hall Parks and back to the wood again. We was ringing about those for nearly 
two hours with a miserable bad scent, and nearly giving it up, when a fox was 
holloed away towards Smithwaite, and the hounds went away with him through 
Hall Parks to the Whin. And there they get agoing. Their best pace straight 
to Ingmanthorp. Leaving the covers to the left he went straight down to 
Godcots cover; he then turn’d short to the right hand down to Cowthorp, 
with hounds going like pigeons for about three miles till they run up to him 
and kill’d him in the river. A very hard day for hounds, they did their work 
to perfection. When the hounds kill’d in the river Stephen jumped into the 
river and fetch’d him out gallantly.* 

December 28th—Hook Moor. Did not hunt on account of frost—we went 
to Harewood to sleep, to hunt Weeton the Friday. We met at Weeton, but 
did not try Riffa as we intended. We came onto Swindon, draw’d it blank, and 
Hoole Head,t found a fox in Woodhall coyers and went away through Lime 
Kiln Wood, and turned short back by Devonshire to Hoole Head, through it by 
Barrowby, turn’d short back by Clap Gate to Woodhall, through Stockeld 
covers, across Spofforth Haighs, through Hoole Head again, and along the 
bottoms to Woodhall and Linton. There the hounds divided, 6 couple and a 
half came through Stockeld covers across Spofforth Haighs, the same line again, 
and kill’d him at Barrowby. 3 hours and 20 minutes. The other fox was 
coursed by a dog at Linton and either kill’d or lost as nothing could be done 
after. A hard day. 23 couples out. 

January 6th, 1826—A bye day. Met at Brandon, and bolted a fox from Mr. 


* The River Nidd; Stephen Shepherd was the first whip. 
t Owl Head Wood. 
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Payne’s drain, Shadwell Grange. He went away direct to Roundhay Bottoms, 
with the hounds close at him. He then turned up by Shadwell, leaving it to 
the right, and went straight for Wike village. He then turned down by Wike 
Whin, across the road, over the hill, across Keswick Brook, up Keswick Moor, 
and down to the River Wharfe. Across it and up the hill by Hoole Head, over 
Sicklinghall Common, by Clap Wood, and across part of Spofforth Haighs up 
to Kirkby Overblow. ‘There he was turned a little out of his line, and went 
down the hill to Swindon Wood. He then turned up the hill by Walton Head, 
and went straight for Rudding Park. He was headed short from it and went 
over Spofforth Haighs for about two miles, and there we kill’d him. The run 
was 1 hour and 25 minutes and always going their best pace. Only one check 
the whole of the run for about three minutes, it scarce was a check as the 
hounds struck the scent heelways across one field, which was the cause of the 
check. It was certainly the best run I ever saw, at least the most ground run 
over in the least time. From point to point as the crow flies it was 13 miles, 
and with the zigzags I consider the run altogether 18 miles. I think I never saw 
so brilliant a thing before and when we kill’d our fox we had every hound up. 
I had 22 couples of hounds out. 


The total recorded is thirty-eight brace of foxes killed, and such runs are 
typical of this season’s sport. In the second entry quoted, the words “ slept 
at Harewood” refer to the use of other kennels, or rather indicate that the 
hounds had been brought back from outlying kennels ; reference is often made 
to sleeping at Selby, or Otley, before hunting in these districts. The next 
season, 1826-27, is the one that Nimrod spent in Yorkshire. The entry for 
September 11th, 1826, is eloquent of Payne’s delight in watching the young 
hounds take to their work: “ Met at Arthington. Found an old fox on the 
hillside at Poole Road, and he went away pointing for Otley Chiven, but turn’d 
over the hills back to Bramhope. He went straight for Arthington Park, 
through it, over to Eccup, and pointed for Allwoodly Crag. There it was 
beautiful to see the young hounds race with the old ones, and top the stone 
walls. For one hour I never saw hounds go faster or do their work better, 
till they run their fox to ground.” There was a good deal of hard weather in 
the earlier part of this season, occasioning the following comment at the end of 
an entry for December : 

“Stephen was not out. He did not choose to come, as the frost was too 
hard, he consider’d it—the first time I ever know’d a whipper-in choose his 
weather for hunting.” 
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Nimrod’s chief mention of Lord Harewood’s Hounds is on page 274 of the 
recent reprint of “ Hunting Tours.” He had intended to go to a meet at 
Collingham Bar, on March 31st, 1827: ‘‘ When I had proceeded about a mile 
on the the road,” he says, “‘ I found the weather so boisterous that any chance of 
sport was at an end.” Payne’s journal entry for this day does not mention 
the weather, though sport was not very good. Nimrod continues; “ I was, 
however, disappointed at not seeing Lord Harewood’s Hounds. It is an old- 
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established pack, and, of course, there is not want of the means to do the thing 
well. . . . A strange circumstance happened last season with these hounds. 
The huntsman imprudently capped them into a very rapid millstream, and 
three or four couple were drowned. A young gentleman named Markham 
gallantly plunged in to their assistance, and very narrowly escaped their fate.” 
Nimrod is wrong about the date of this accident, it occurred the same season 
that he was in Yorkshire, and is thus described by Payne : 


February 2nd, 1827—Met at Tockwith and draw’d Wilsthorp Wood. 
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Found a fox in it and came away very sharply to Bilton, through Walton Wood, 
and across Walton and Thorp Fields into Horn Bank. He then crossed the 
water to Ray Wood, through Grange Park Plantation, across the park, and went 
to ground in an earth by the riverside near Wetherby Bridge. Unfortunately 
another fox was seen going by the house in the park at the moment, and we let 
the hounds follow him. He crossed the river by the Flint Mill. The hounds 
swam over under the rock near the mill dam, and could not get up without 
going through the mill, and the doors not being open and people holloing, they 
swam back again. They got too near the mill dam and was wash’d down by the 
stream, and two couples and a half was drown’d—Shiner, Brandy, Roister, 
Monitor and Dorimant—as good hounds as ever was followed. 


We must now conclude with one entry for the season 1827-28, Payne’s 
tenth and last but one as huntsman ; the run was the longest in which he ever 
took part : 


December 8th, 1827—Met at Weeton. Found in Riffa, and the fox took 
a turn in it and went away, leaving Almscliff to the right, direct over the moors 
to Birk Crag, and got to ground in the rocks. We left him there and came on 
to the new whin cover of Thirkills, found immediately and went by Buttersike 
Bar, and over Walton Head ; across the Spofforth Haighs to Kirkby drain. He 
then turn’d short back on the same line of country and crossed the Crimple 
Brook to Mr. Bambridge’s plantation, and on to Harrogate Stray. He then 
turn’d away towards Harlow Hill, leaving it on the right, to Hilltop Wood and 
by Thirkills Whin up to Rigton. He came below the hills, leaving Almscliff 
to the right, went straight for Riffa, through it, and down to Poole Bridge. He 
was then headed and came up the hill, leaving Leathley village to the left. He 
came up to Stainburn village, and on to the moor edge, back by Pannal and over : 
Walton Head. He then turn’d down the hill, leaving Swindon Wood to the 
left, crossed the high-road, and went straight up to Rigton, and got to ground 
ina drain. The run was 4 hours and 4o minutes, and all horses was tired. I 
lamed my horse, and Lord Morton let me have his horse as we were going back 
by Pannal, but I tired her before we gave up, as there was no other horse with 
the hounds but myself. Stephen was coming behind and fell in as they turned 
back below Swindon, as they crossed the road, and he got to the drain first. 
This day and last Wednesday was certainly the hardest day I ever remember. 
It was 26 years on that day, December sth, since I first came to the Bramham 
Moor Hunt—16} years as whipper-in to Mr. Fox—and in all that time I 
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never saw but one so hard day before. I had 21 couple of hounds out and all 
as stout as steel. 


George Payne closes his journal at the end of the next season with-the 
words, “ The last day of hunting—this is the eleventh season of my hunting 
the hounds and the last. I have been 27 and a half years with them altogether.” 

And so we must end this record of sport with the Bramham Moor in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER IV 
HISTORY OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR 
1842-1927 


“ The history of the Bramham Hunt is to a certain extent the life of Mr. Fox. Whatever 
he did, he did thoroughly, and his whole energies were devoted to the promotion of the sport 
he loved so well.” —W. ScartH Dixon. 


r [ “QHE third Earl of Harewood succeeded his father as Master of the 
Bramham Moor after the latter’s death in 1842. Will Bamford had 
followed George Payne as huntsman in 1829, retiring on the death of 

Lord Harewood, and being succeeded by Charles Treadwell. Treadwell had 

already been huntsman of the South Wilts for several seasons, and later hunts- 

man to the Quorn, during the one season when Lord Suffield was Master. Brief 
and unfortunate as was the impecunious Lord Suffield’s Mastership, there were 
some famous runs with the Quorn towards the end of the season, especially 

a great gallop from Cream Gorse, which is one of the historic Quorn runs ; and 

Treadwell was rapidly making his reputation as a smart huntsman. This 

reputation he more than maintained during his long term of office as huntsman 

to the Bramham Moor, which only ended with his death in 1865. Though 

a big, heavy man, Treadwell was distinguished by great quickness as a 

huntsman ; the only criticism that has been recorded against him was his 

dislike of hounds having much cry, and he is said to have made the Bramham 

Moor hounds rather light-tongued, which was not always an advantage. On 

the other hand, he was a scientific hound breeder, and very much improved 

the pack by introducing fresh blood. 

In 1848 Lord Harewood resigned the Mastership, and the period during 
which the hounds had been kennelled at Harewood came to an end. New 
kennels had been built at Bramham by Mr. George Lane Fox, senior, when his 
son accepted the Mastership, and the hounds were kennelled there until their 
removal to the new kennels at Hope Hall, in 1922. 

While little has previously been recorded of the period when the Bramham 
Moor Hounds were at Harewood, Scarth Dixon, the historian of the Hunt, 


has written in great detail of the long Mastership of Mr. George Lane Fox, 
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1848-96 ; a brief account, therefore, of this great period of Bramham Moor 
history must suffice here. During the years when Treadwell carried the horn 
the improvement of the pack steadily continued, both Mr. Lane Fox and his 
huntsman sparing no pains to build up a truly efficient type of hound, fast and 
at the same time powerful, with stout back and shoulders to suit the require- 
ments of the rougher part of the Bramham Moor country. As Payne’s Diary 
shows, the hounds he hunted had done their work well, and better sport has 
not been recorded with the Bramham Moor; but the pack was rather inter- 
bred when Treadwell first came, and new drafts were necessary to maintain 
excellence. After Mr. George Lane Fox became Master, a number of the 
famous John Warde’s hounds were purchased when that pack was sold at 
Tattersall’s, Mr. Wyndham, who had previously bought the whole pack, haying 
given up hunting. Treadwell had already had opportunities of appreciating 
the quality of these hounds when he was huntsman to the South Wilts. 

As the entries in Mr. Lane Fox’s journal (which are quoted at length by 
Scarth Dixon) show, the sport which followed was worthy of all that had 
preceded it. No record of the number of foxes killed during the first part of his 
Mastership is available, but he makes no complaint concerning the number 
of foxes, and many of them were among the stoutest ever seen in the Bramham 
Moor country. One great run is thus recorded by the Master : 


November 30th, 1855—Wighill Park. Found in Marston Whin; ran a 
smart burst to ground. Found again at Hutton Thorns, went away for Ask- 
ham, turned for Grange Wood, pointed for York, bearing again to the left, 
crossed the Ouse opposite Fairfield and the Foss at Huntington, and killed at 
Mr. Lloyd’s * house at Stockton. One hour and forty-five minutes; eleven 
and a half miles straight, seventeen the way hounds went. The fastest and 
best run that could be seen in this country. Horses : The Courtier, Workman ; 
the former carrying me through the run. 


An interesting sidelight on the prosperous condition of agriculture at this 
time is the fact that Mr. Lane Fox’s tenants approached him with a view to 
paying a higher rent for their farms ; but, their offer being refused, they pre- 
sented Mrs. Lane Fox with a portrait of the Master, painted by Sir Francis 
Grant, showing him mounted on the horse which carried him through the above 
tun, as a tribute to his generosity. 

During the season that followed, Lord Harewood unfortunately had a fall 
which resulted in his death a month later : 

* The Master of the York and Ainsty. 
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January 24th, 1857—Stockeld Park. Found in the patch of whin by the 
railroad, ran into Sicklinghall Wood, went away to the right over Spofforth 
Haggs, nearly to Kirkby Overblow, partly down the hill, up again to Woolah 
Head,* crossed the river, and he beat us, scent failing on Rigton Hill. Found 
our second fox at Woodhall, went away across the river at once, over Rigton 
Hill, Spring Wood, Norwood Bottoms, just touched upon Whittle Car, left 
Potterton on the left, through the old wood at Parlington, and the hounds 
snatched at him as he got through the wire fence at the back of the house. 
We had some delay on account of his artful dodging in the garden; but the 
hounds hunted him out, forced him into the park, and ran into him. The pace 
was first-rate—one hour and ten minutes up to the garden at Parlington. Poor 
Lord Harewood was severely hurt by falling over a sheep-net at Stockeld. 


Charles Treadwell’s death at the age of sixty-two, after he had been hunts- 
man to Mr. Lane Fox for seventeen years, brought a long period without any 
notable changes in the personnel of the Hunt to a close. Stephen Goodall, 
a brother of Will Goodall of the Belvoir and Frank Goodall, huntsman to Mr. 
Tailby’s hounds and, later, the Royal Buckhounds, was appointed to succeed 
him ; he was not very successful, however, in the Bramham Moor country, 
and remained for only two seasons. Fred Turpin, who followed him, 
promised well, but an early death cut short his career. He was succeeded 
by Goddard Morgan, who remained for three seasons only, being considered 
slow. George Kingsbury, who had been for several years first whip to the 
Bramham Moor, was now appointed huntsman. He did very well for six 
seasons and then retired. In 1877, however, the appointment of Tom Smith 
as huntsman was the start of another long period without change. Tom 
Smith remained for thirty-one years, and saw the Hunt under three Masters. 
The name of Smith has long been famous in the Brocklesby country, and there 
this member of the family commenced his career as second-horseman to Philip 
Tocock, who hunted the Brocklesby. Later he was second whip to his father 
in the same country, second whip to the Burton, and first whip to Sir Watkin 
Wynn’s, under Charles Payne. After seven seasons with Sir Watkin Wynn’s, 
he came as huntsman to the Bramham Moor. 

Tom Smith has left a careful record of the foxes killed and the number of 
days hunted during his thirty-one seasons, and, statistics of this kind being 
rather neglected by some of those who have kept journals of sport with the 
Bramham Moor, his record is of much value and interest. As it has not 
been previously published, the list is given here : 

* Another variation of Owl Head Wood. 
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Season. Days Hunted. Foxes killed. Foxes run to ground. 
1877-78 113 141 74 
1878-79 97 117 25 
1879-80 95 126 45 
1880-81 100 119 41 
1881-82 117 106 67 
1882-83 109 IOI 55 
1883-84 124 104 74 
1884-85 121 114 89 
1885-86 109 120 62 
1886-87 99 132 59 
1887-88 110 119 85 
1888-89 100 119 55 
1889-90 115 134 66 
1890-91 106 134 7o 
1891-92 109 130 55 
1892-93 99 136 49 
1893-94 119 143 72 
1894-95 5 102 74 


1895-96 


Had the mange 


1896-97 


1897-98 
1898-99 


7 
Had the mange bad, foxes very scarce. 
8 


3 
Great scarcity of foxes. 


gi 


109 
bad this season. 


9 
Had the mange amongst the foxes this season. 


71 64 
62 25 
48 25 


57 


39 
Mange on the decrease, except on the west side of the 


country, where it broke out last. 


1899-1900 94 63 41 
Foxes healthier and turning up better. 
1900-01 110 77 57 
1901-02 113 67 75 
1902-03 109 117 64 
1903-04 118 103 33 
1904=05 1II 97 93 
1905-06 116 107 89 
1906-07 110 113 75 
1907-08 117 123 69 


Total number of foxes killed, 3302. 


Number of 


foxes run to ground and not dug out, 1866. 


Signed, Thomas Smith, retired May 1st, 1908. 
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In addition to the figures given, the number of blank days is recorded against 
a few seasons, the average being one every five seasons, except when the mange 
was bad; two or three blank days are then marked against each season, and 
seven when the number of foxes was reduced by mange in 1897-98. The 
number of days when hunting was stopped is also noted, the numbers averaging 
about ten a season, sometimes much less, sometimes more, except during the 
very severe winter of 1878~79, when hunting was stopped on thirty-eight 
advertised days, and twenty-five and twenty-seven days, during the two seasons 
following. Smith generally had out from eighteen to twenty-two couples of 
hounds. 

Among the best runs while Smith was huntsman to Mr. George Lane Fox, 
are a good three hours’ run early in March 1880, and one or two more worth 
quoting from Mr. Lane Fox’s journal : 


March 6th—Tolston Lodge. Got on the line of a disturbed fox near Smaws, 
hunted to Oglethorp Whin, Clifford Low Mill, Ingle Bank; viewed him and 
chased him to Newton Kyme, and killed by the railway. Fifty-five minutes. 
Found in Wray Wood, ran into Grange Wood, and killed. Found another 
and away through Mr. Wickham’s plantation nearly to Compton ; turned to the 
left, running hard nearly to Clifford; turned to the right, and in the turnpike 
road was chased by a cur dog into Thompson’s farm buildings. Hit him off, 
hunted to Westwoods, up the wood, away to Spring Wood, Dog Kennel Whin, 
and past Wothersome Dam to the gardens, and killed. A good scent and good 
work. Three hours. 

February 9th, 1881—Stockeld Park. After three days’ sharp frost, it 
suddenly broke up. Found in Devonshire Whin; hunted a ringing fox for 
an hour and killed. Found in the Cocked Hat Whin a brace of foxes; hounds 
dividing, six couples pointing west and the body turning short in covert, away 
at his brush over the Haggs, leaving Parkin’s Wood to the left, past Herbert’s 
Larches ; left Spacey House Whin on the left, the viaduct on the right, over 
the Crimple, up the hill heading for Beckwithshaw, and straight for Haverah 
Park, through the Boar Holes, straight on past the line of fir trees, headed for 
Hampsthwaite, and lost in Swarcliffe Park. One hour and forty minutes. 
Nine and a half miles straight ; hounds ran fourteen miles ; the dog pack; a 
fine run. 

January 15th, 1883—Woodhall Bridge. Tried Woodhall blank. Got on 
the line of a disturbed fox at Devonshire Whin; walked after him, pretty 
hunting past Sicklinghall, and leaving Stockeld on the right, Spofforth on the 
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left, crossed the railway, hunted on the Crimple bank and to Deighton Spring ; 
got up to our fox, rattled him away pointing for Bramham, turned to the left 
to Spofforth, past the station, and away over the Haggs straight for Clap Wood; 
leaving it to the left, passed Clap Gate, turned to Woodhall, and twisting him 
round Lime Kiln Wood drove him out, and killed him in the open before he 
reached Linton village. An hour to Deighton Spring, then forty minutes’ 
top pace; a most capital run. Found in the old trée at Woodhall; ran to 
Barrowby to ground. Thirty-five minutes. 


Descriptions of runs during the forty-eight years of Mr. Lane Fox’s 
Mastership would fill a volume. Only at the very end did his health begin 
to fail; he died on November 2nd, 1896, the opening day of the hunting 
season. The Squire of Bramham was a sportsman of the old school. His 
name will always rank among the great names in hunting history. A fine 
rider, with remarkably fine hands, and a master in the art of horsemanship, 
whereby he often got to the end of a run with one horse, when a rider less 
expert would hardly have seen the finish with two, Mr. Lane Fox was also a 
great coaching man. His love of coaching was, in fact, second only to his love 
of fox hunting. 

Keen as he was on horses, however, Mr. Lane Fox was an expert in the 
kennels, and a most successful breeder of hounds. The Bramham Moor 
hounds were as famous on the flags during his Mastership as they were in the 
field, and, from 1860 onwards, the Bramham Moor were well represented in 
the show ring. One of the first notable hounds, before this date, was 
Streamer, by Mr. Foljambe’s Rifle-—Lord Henry Bentinck’s Airy. He was 
used as a sire for several seasons. Another hound from which many of Mr. 
Lane Fox’s later hounds were descended was the bitch Charon, descended 
from a bitch of Lord Harewood’s (the name Charon often figures in lists 
of young hounds given by George Payne). Among the hounds purchased 
from Mr. Wyndham, already mentioned, were Beggarman, Fearnought, and 
Trinket ; all were bought as seven-year-old hounds, coming originally from 
John Warde’s pack. T'wo of the first hounds to win prizes on the flags were 
Guider and Helen, shown at Pontefract in 1860, where they were judged the 
best couple of unentered hounds. Guider’s sire was General (by Streamer— 
Belvoir Guilty), for several earlier seasons one of the best hounds in the pack. 
A hound which was much used later, and was one of the best type of Bramham 
Moor hounds, was Chanticleer, entered in 1877, by Racer—Chorus, the latter 
descended from the Meynell Chorister. One of the most famous of all the 
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Bramham Moor hounds was entered this year, Bramham Smoker, by Dread- 
nought—Starlight. Scarth Dixon writes of this hound : 

“He was an August puppy, and was scarcely looked at; indeed, it was 
thought that he would never grow into a hound. But he did grow into one, 
and Smith expresses it as his opinion that he was one of the very best foxhounds 
he ever saw. He was not a particularly handsome hound, just an useful one 
in appearance, but in his work he was a wonder. He had an exceptionally 
fine nose, and was full of drive. . . . Smoker, it need scarcely be said, was 
a great success at the stud, and in most of the kennels in England there is 
some of his blood to be found.” 


GONE AWAY FROM ROUGEMONT CARR, 


Another Bramham Moor hound to win fame far outside his own kennels 
was Hospodar, by Ranger—Heedless, entered in 1881, to whose strain Lord 
Chesham and Lord Willoughby de Broke later owed some of their best hounds. 
As may be gathered, under Mr. George Lane Fox, ably assisted by Treadwell 
and afterwards by Smith, the Bramham Moor foxhound was being steadily 
developed on the lines of the upstanding, fine-shouldered type of hound that 
can be seen in the kennels to-day, and was already recognised by many of the 
leading kennels as one of the best stamps of foxhound to be found in the 
country. 

A great annual function at this time was the puppy walkers’ luncheon held 
in Bramham Park, which entertainment was given to all those who had 
walked puppies, and to other supporters of the Hunt. Many were the 
speeches on these occasions, and the luncheon was looked forward to, not 
only by local residents, but by the hunting community in general. 
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Great was the sorrow in the country when, on November 2nd, 1896, just 
as the hunting season was opening, Mr. Lane Fox died at Bramham. His 
health had been failing for a few years, but that same autumn he had taken great 
interest in the kennels and the young entry. He was succeeded by Mr. J. R. 
Lane Fox (1896-1906), who was followed by Colonel the Right Hon. George R. 
Lane Fox, M.P. (1906-21). In 1921 Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., 
accepted the Mastership, with Colonel Lane Fox as Joint-Master for one season. 
Meanwhile, kennels had been built at Hope Hall, close to Bramham Park, 
where the hounds and Hunt establishment were moved in 1922. 

Thus for the second time the Hunt passed from the family of Lane Fox to 
the family of Lascelles, and it is of interest here to record the conditions under 
which these changes took place, conditions unique in the history of any Hunt, 
and affording a remarkable contrast to the sales of hounds and horses and com- 
plete changes of establishment which have so often followed a change of Masters 
in hunting history. When Mr. George Lane Fox retired from the Mastership 
in 1819, he gave the hounds and ten horses to Lord Lascelles, afterwards second 
Earl of Harewood. Up till that time the hounds had been known as the 
Bramham Moor, but from this date until the third Earl of Harewood gave up 
the Mastership, they were called Lord Harewood’s Hounds. On his resig- 
nation they became, for the first time, a subscription pack, and reverted to the 
name of the Bramham Moor. Lord Harewood also gave the hounds, ten 
horses, and saddles and bridles to his successor, Mr. George Lane Fox, and he 
subscribed a thousand pounds for the first year and five hundred each year 
afterwards. Two members of the Lane Fox family followed Mr. George Lane 
Fox as Masters of the Hunt, but when his grandson, Colonel the Right Hon. 
G. R. Lane Fox, retired, he gave the Hunt horses to Lord Lascelles, and the 
hounds to the country, vested in three trustees—himself, Lord Lascelles and 
Sir Edward Brooksbank. Hounds and horses have, therefore, always passed 
as a free gift from one family to the other. 

Recent huntsmen of the Bramham Moor are : Harry Rowston (1908-11) ; 
Peter Farrelly (1911-18) ; and Ted Short (1918-27). In 1927, Short retired, 
after a long and successful career as huntsman. His familiar figure will be 
missed in the field ; but he has been succeeded by the first whipper-in, George 
Gulliver, who has already proved himself a quick and brilliant huntsman. 
Gulliver has been first whip since 1913, his place being now taken by 
W. Roberts, from the Grafton; W. Beacham being second whipper-in. 

‘The next few chapters will be devoted to a sketch of the Bramham Moor * 
country, its relation to the topographical features already indicated, with some 
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historical interludes, and mention of its more famous coverts. For conve- 
nience the country has been divided into areas north and south of the Wharfe ; 
the former comprising the Wednesday and Friday countries, the latter the 
Monday and Saturday. A commencement is made with the Wednesday 
country, which is bounded by the Great Northern Railway, the River 
Wharfe and the River Nidd. This country was formerly hunted on a 
Monday, but the days were altered after the war to suit the convenience of 
farmers, Monday being the local market day. The Friday country is on the 
Ainsty side. The Saturday country extends, roughly speaking, from Otley 
Chevin to Tadcaster, the present Monday country being the southern 


portion of Bramham Moor territory, from the neighbourhood of Leeds to 
Selby. 


CHAPTER V 
BRAMHAM MOOR COUNTRY NORTH OF THE WHARFE 


“ There was not much snow, but what there was had mopped up the wet after the previous 
day’s heavy rain, and it now covered everything all round except the dykes and the becks, 
which gabbled fretfully, unleashed by the rain, after having been covered for weeks with ice, 
under which they could at most gurgle and mutter against the restraint.” —H. J. L. BRuFF. 


HEN writing a book which involves much reading in its preparation, 

and the comparison of one authority with another in order to sift 

accurate information and interesting facts from a mass of material, 
much of which is often either inaccurate or dull, the writer feels a deep sense of 
gratitude to those authors who have boiled down what they have to say into the 
fewest possible words, and have said it in an interesting manner. The mass of 
literature dealing with Yorkshire is so vast that, like the county itself, there seems 
no boundary or end toit. When exploring the country, it is possible to wander 
for miles and still look ahead towards sweeping distances, and yet know that 
beyond the furthest line of hills a still vaster panorama will unfold, before the 
county boundary is even within the range of vision. The longest run that any 
Yorkshire pack can claim covers only a few acres in comparison to the extent 
of a country planned on the gigantic scale. It is the same with many 
Yorkshire writers ; their boldest efforts seem to reduce to acreage what should 
be computed in square miles, and though the acres are broad, they often fail 
to give a picture of the whole, or even a part of the great Yorkshire landscape. 

An exception is the little book from which a few lines are quoted at the 
head of this chapter. John Lexow Bruff, in a small study of less than a hundred 
pages, simply entitled “ 'T’Miners,” has conveyed an impression of Greenhow 
Hill, and also of the men who have lived and died upon its scarred and windy 
slopes—the old Yorkshire lead miners—that is worth a thousand pages of 
ill-digested history and topography. 

The village of Greenhow Hill is the highest in Yorkshire, a straggling 
collection of little houses in a bare and wild setting on the summit of the hill, 
which rises to a height of nearly fifteen hundred feet, and looks down over 
Pateley Bridge on one side and the valley of the Washburn on the other. Many 
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of the houses in Greenhow are now derelict, for the supply of lead which has 
been found in the veins and pockets of the Craven Hills since the time of the 
Romans has gradually grown less. ‘‘ T’oade ’uns upuv Greenho ’” were men 
of a type that has almost passed away; but Mr. Bruff’s pages, at least, have 
made them immortal. 

There was Mark, who was “ ez strang ez a horse an’ ez brade ez t’teeable,” 
and who, for reasons of economy, invented a kind of polenta or porridge made 
from Indian corn, which he shared with the hens and ground in a hand coffee- 
mill. Of Mark, a gruesome story is told : when he walked up to the top of the 
kiln one morning to see how the charge had burnt during the night, he found 
a human skeleton lying on the red-hot charge, which had partly caved in. A 
Grecian * had laid down on the edge of the kiln, beside an iron shelter erected 
to regulate the draught, to spend the night—one of the bitter, boisterous nights 
on Greenhow—and, overcome by the gases, had fallen into the kiln. And 
ever afterwards Mark had heard his name called, “ especially on calm and still, 
‘lawn’ nights . . . by unseen lips, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
“ swish-swash ’ of the gentle sunset breeze in the ling and bent edging the old 
hillocks of left stone and burden,” every evening when he charged the kiln 
before going home. He had brooded on his strange haunting, as he walked 
back through the powdered snow, while the old kiln glowed in the darkness, 
belching out thin, sulphurous smoke ; and he had finally left the Hill and found 
work in Pateley Bridge. There was “ Frisky,” who got trapped in the shaft 
known as “ t’Oade Man,” and who had remained for three days and nights, 
afraid to move because “ t’Oade Man” was running, and only perfect quiet 
prevented the slurry from welling up round him and smothering him—even 
at the last, when he heard the taps of the rescuers, and the knocking in of 
supporting props to save him. And his answer to their call, while his rescue 
was yet uncertain, was “ hoo’s t’weather ?—Is t’soonn shinin’?” For the 
dwellers upon Greenhow loved the Hill. 

But the sun does not often shine on Greenhow in winter, and there is no 
place on earth more dreary than this mining village when snow drifts deep 
against the walls of its cottages, or winds boom among the telegraph wires on 
the road from Pateley Bridge, or, dreariest of all, when the fine drizzle called 
a “oak ” covers the surrounding moor with glistening drops and everything 
is silent. The light on such days is diffused, a sort of twilight, coming from no 
particular direction, yet sometimes glowing whitely from above, as though the 
clear sky might appear. And all around the grass, bent and ling shine, and 

* A tramp or gipsy. 
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anything moving through the haze of moisture scatters a shower of drops 
which as quickly form again. All this moisture replenishes the little becks that 
trickle down the slopes of Greenhow, some on the east and north-east to join 
the Nidd, others on the south-west to unite in the Washburn. Nidderdale 
stretches away to the north-west, the river sweeping round in a curve from its 
source on Great Whernside, the moors north of Greenhow everywhere swelling 
up and undulating round the folds of innumerable gills—moors dun-coloured 
and bald of outline, mounting in cumulative mass towards the sky. 

Away to the west is Wharfedale. The Wharfe passes within a few miles 
of the source of the Nidd, flowing through Kettlewell, and then through 
Coniston and Grassington. The river then turns eastward, past Simon Seat 
and Bolton Abbey, and, continuing its eastern curve, flows by Ilkley, Burley 
and Otley. A mile beyond Otley, south of Farnley Park, it is joined by the 
Washburn. We must now follow the course of this famous stream, which 
flows through one of the most beautiful valleys of Yorkshire. 

The first few miles of the Washburn’s course, after the river has been 
swollen by its little tributaries from the slopes of Greenhow, and from the moors 
on the west (the largest of the latter tributaries being the Harden Beck, descend- 
ing from Simon Seat), is along a valley which gradually becomes narrower and 
wilder as the Washburn approaches the village of Blubberhouses. On the 
high ground east of the river, before it reaches the village, is Padside Hall, one 
of the old lodges of the Forest of Knaresborough, now used as a farm. The 
walls of the lodge, which is built on a rock, are three or four feet in thickness ; 
originally it had a tower, but this was pulled down and the stones used to con- 
struct a barn. Padside Hall stands between the Washburn and the Darley 
Beck, a tributary of the Nidd. Blubberhouses (the name is derived from the 
Norse, and means the house of the bilberry) lies on the road from Skipton to 
Harrogate, which descends to the village on either side, climbing westward on 
to Blubberhouses Moor, to a height of over a thousand feet. Beyond Blubber- 
houses Bridge is Cragg Hall, the scene of a curious siege during the Civil War. 
The tenant was a Parliamentarian, and a party of Royalists was sent to capture 
him. According to Fletcher : “ He hid his horses, which were of some value, 
in an alder coppice near the river, and sent off his servants with the best of his 
household goods to certain safe places in the neighbourhood. These precau- 
tions taken, he fastened up his house, bolting, barring, and chaining, until he 
had transformed it into a veritable fortress, and then waited in peace for the 
approach of his enemies. When they appeared he hid himself in a secure 
hiding-place near the roof. After the Royalists had spent some time trying 
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to break down the massive door, they contrived to effect an entrance elsewhere, 
but they failed to find their man, who, after they had departed discomfited, 
came forth from his retreat, reassembled his servants and goods, and settled 
down to his old life.” 

The moors round Blubberhouses are bare and bleak, wastes of heather and 
in places old yellow grass—a part of the Bramham country which has been the 
scene of some great runs. Here George Payne may have delighted to see the 


THE MOORS NEAR BLUBBERHOUSES. 


young hounds topping the stone walls, and here, to-day, those who like wall- 
jumping have followed many a stout fox from the woods round Lindley and 
Farnley. The stones of the walls, weathered almost black, and the yellow 
moorland grass, are the prevailing notes of colour for miles on these hillsides, 
with the dark, dry crown of heather above them. Below, the reservoirs of 
Swinsty and Fewston, running up to the road at Blubberhouses Bridge, mark 
the course of the Washburn. A landmark on these moors, east of Fewston, is 
the ruined hunting-lodge known as John o’ Gaunt’s Castle. This ruin is 
ignored by all the county histories. Its origin is obscure; but it stands up 
from the moors, unapproachable by road, its worn stones a relic of sport long 
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forgotten. It was, like Padside Hall, one of the lodges of the old Forest of 
Knaresborough. 

The greatest beauties of the Washburn, however, are to be found on the 
last few miles of its course, from the reservoirs that look like natural lakes, of 
which Lindley Wood reservoir is the most important, to Leathley and Farnley 
Hall. Steep wooded hills slope down to the water at Lindley Bridge, to which 
the road descends from Farnley, and from which it climbs to join the road from 
Otley to Harrogate. The scenery has been compared to that of the Cumber- 
land lakes. Close to Farnley is the famous village of Leathley, justly claimed 
to be the prettiest of Yorkshire villages. Leathley Church, said to have been 
built chiefly of stones gathered from the bed of the Washburn, is early 
Norman, though much restored, and from its position on a rise of ground 
overlooks both the Wharfe'and the Washburn. The houses of the village 
stand among groves of trees, elm, chestnut, and ash, with the meadows of 
Wharfedale to the south and the woods of the Washburn valley to the north. 
West of the village is Farnley Park, and east of it, large green fields and 
woods, above the road to Pannal and Harrogate. The road which runs 
through the village leads up from Otley to Harrogate, over the moors to the 
west of Almscliff Crag. Leaving the village, and passing through the gates 
of Farnley Park, a splendid view of Wharfedale lies below. Otley Chevin 
is now seen directly across the river, the white smoke and tall chimneys of 
Otley rising at its foot. To such a view the quiet of Leathley village and the 
woods round it is a striking contrast—some may prefer the brown clear Wash- 
burn stream and its overhanging trees, others the panorama of hill and winding 
river, and the great expanse of sky, seen from the terrace in front of Farnley 
Hall. 

The Fawkeses of Farnley, from whom the friend and patron of Turner, 
Walter Fawkes, was only indirectly descended, the name having been assumed 
by a member of the Hawksworth family who was a kinsman by marriage and 
inherited the estates, originally came from Avignon in France. In 1290 it is 
recorded that William Fawkes was Lord of the Manor of Farnley. Before 
that date, in the reign of Henry III, a member of the family was banished to 
France for the part he played in the defence of Bedford Castle against the King. 
In the reign of Henry VIII, Nicholas Fawkes married Ann Hawksworth, of 
Hawksworth Hall, and in 1876, when Francis Fawkes died without an heir, 
Walter Hawksworth succeeded him and assumed the name of Fawkes. Marri- 
ages between the two families had taken place from the sixteenth century, and 
the Fawkeses and Hawksworths had long been near neighbours and kinsmen, 
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Hawksworth Hall being on the opposite side of Wharfedale, on a hill between 
the Wharfe and the Aire. This inheritance of the Farnley estates was the 
result of a will made by Francis Fawkes; the natural succession would have 
been to his nearer relatives, the Vavasours of Weston. The story is that 
Francis Fawkes, at the end of a long day’s hunting, had been inhospitably 
received by the Vavasours, but welcomed by the Hawksworths, with whom 
he stayed the night, and to whom, in gratitude, or pique against the Vavasours, 
he willed the estates of Farnley Hall. The house is chiefly Elizabethan, and 
stands on a plateau, from which the park slopes down to the Wharfe. The 
comparatively modern additions are in keeping with the Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. An old stone table on the terrace came from Menston Hall, and, 
according to tradition, Cromwell dined at this table after the battle of Marston 
Moor. 

Turner made constant visits to Farnley between 1803 and 1820. A large 
collection of his pictures is to be seen in the Hall, including several of the 
finest examples of his work. The most important of the Farnley Hall 
Turners is the large oil painting “‘ Dordrecht Harbour ”—a clear, luminous 
and quiet picture. Many of the water-colour drawings at Farnley show 
Turner at his best; while the studies of birds, made from life or from game 
shot on the estate, are most interesting, especially as some of them have been 
used for the delicately painted still-life groups in the water colours, one of 
which shows the end of a day’s shoot in the woods round Farnley Hall. 

The road leading down from Leathley to the Wharfe joins the road from 
Otley to Harrogate, which. passes, on its way to Huby, the famous Riffa Wood. 
The turnpike, after passing through Huby, runs alongside the railway, east of 
Almscliff Crag and Rigton, to Buttersike Bar. On the right of the turnpike 
is some of the best Bramham Moor country, stretching from Huby, past 
Swindon Wood and Kirkby Overblow, to Stockeld, with Spofforth Haggs away 
to the north. This is a rolling grass country with no plough. South-west 
of Huby are the villages of Weeton and Dunkeswick, near the Wharfe, on the 
north bank of which, midway between the two villages, is the covert Rougemont 
Carr. Rougemont is generally the first draw after a meet at Weeton, and many 
great runs over the best of the country have started from this covert. The 
Wharfe makes a sharp loop northward to the edge of Rougemont, and then 
turns east again towards Harewood Bridge. Just across the river is the road 
up from Harewood Bridge to Buttersike Bar. About half-way between the 
two, on the right of the road, is Swindon Wood, a good centre from which to 
explore some typical parts of this country. Swindon Wood lies on the western 
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slope of the high ground forming the Punch Bowl, ending in the ridge on the 
summit of which is the village of Kirkby Overblow. As a sporting grass 
country, the undulating fields round Swindon Wood have few equals, and the 
valley below the Punch Bowl may be described as the cream of the Bramham 
Moor. 

Kirkby Overblow, or rather the high ground on which the village stands, 
has already been mentioned as one of the northern bastions of the Kingdom of 
Elmet. The high ground is, in fact, the extreme eastern end of the ridge 
dividing Wharfedale from Nidderdale. The ridge turns sharply to the south 
after Kirkby Overblow, running towards the Wharfe, where one of its last 
prominences, on which is Owl Head Wood, or Owler Head, immediately 
overlooks the river, and continues for a short distance eastward as far as Wood 
Hall. It is easy to understand the strategic value of this ground on the 
northern boundary of Elmet. The road that runs along Kereby Edge (as its 
southern portion is called, from the little village of Kereby, near Owl Head) 
and above the Punch Bowl to Kirkby Overblow, looks down over a long slope 
of grass country—a green rampart that forms a natural barrier, high above the 
flat meadows near the Wharfe—and straight across beyond the road to Alms- 
cliff. The crag, seen from this ridge, has an appearance of greater height than 
from any other point of view, and it gives a good idea of how rapidly the ground 
rises towards the high moors. Yet Almscliff hides the more distant view and 
here dominates the landscape. Kirkby Overblow looks down on Swindon 
Wood, and the grey-green tones of the whole scene, with the dark lines of the 
thorn fences, make a perfect setting for a hunting picture, though one on rather 
a grander scale than is familiar in the Shires. What scenes does this landscape 
bring back to those who know the country! The break away from Swindon 
Wood may lead across the green slopes towards the Punch Bowl, hounds racing 
up over Kereby Edge and down the other side to Addlethorpe Wood and 
Sicklinghall; or the fox may head for Rigton, across the railway and the 
Harrogate road, and swing right-handed for Thirkill’s Whin and on to Beck- 
withshaw ; or he may choose the Haggs, and then go on by Spacey House Whin 
and Rudding Park. Many of the places whose names are most famous in 
Bramham Moor history are within five miles of Swindon Wood. 

The village of Kirkby Overblow stands at a height of nearly four hundred 
feet; but, though this height is inconsiderable compared with the moors, the 
lower country on the north-east, east and south affords a wide outlook. The 
view seen from the embattled tower of the church extends from Knaresborough 
to Selby. Low Hall, the ancient manor house, once surrounded by a moat, 
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lies east of the village, and beyond it, in the fields nearer Stockeld Park, is the 
covert Cocked Hat Whin. South of it, on the hillside facing the eastern slope 
of the ridge on which the village stands, is Addlethorpe Wood, near the road 
leading down from Sicklinghall to Clap Gate. The valley between the two is 
a good bit of grass country, with stiff thorn, and some timber fences. Return- 
ing to the main ridge, however, and looking down on the half circle of hills, 
crowned with woods, forming the Punch Bowl—due east of Swindon Wood— 
we pass along the road by Morcar Hill, which is the site of a fortress of 
Morcar, Earl of Northumbria, at the time of the Conquest. South of it is the 
western angle of the ridge, above the Wharfe, and the steep crest of Owl 
Head. The river winds below among the fields and coverts of Wood Hall. 

Woodhall Bridge is one of the most picturesque fixtures of the Bramham 
Moor. The small iron-girder bridge crosses the Wharfe at the point where 
a right of way leads from East Keswick to Sicklinghall. There is no road, the 
way being only a grass track which leads to the right of Carlston Hill, 
immediately opposite the bridge, and up the slope on which Wood Hall 
stands. On the far side of the river, east of the bridge, is the steep, wooded 
hillside, forming the covert known as Keswick Ox Close. When hounds 
meet at the bridge, the Hunt assembles in a green meadow between Keswick 
Ox Close and Carlston Hill, on the north bank of the river. Beyond Carlston 
Hill, with its small wood and whin, now little use as a fox-covert, runs the 
level ridge from Owl Head to Wood Hall. West of the Hall are the woods 
of Carlshead and West Plantation, and east of it is the coyert known as the 
Limekilns. On a sunny day the water meadows form a clear green setting, 
the light slanting through the trees on the river bank, and the steely-blue water 
of the river, warmed by the reflections of the wooded slope above, flash and 
swirl below the bridge, and round the gravel reaches where the banks lie 
flush with the stream. 

First over the bridge comes the huntsman, with the hounds—for a hundred 
years and more the Bramham Moor Hunt has assembled on this green river 
bank, yet seldom has so large a following dotted the field with scarlet as can 
be seen to-day. Groups of foot-people stand near the bridge, watching the 
horses troop across. Other riders come down the green slope along the grass 
road from Wood Hall. The sun shining over Keswick Ox Close, casting the 
shadows of the trees at the top down the rough slope where the young growth 
is springing up, outlines the horses with gleams of light, flashes from the 
crown of a rider’s hat, and paints the scarlet coats in vivid touches against 
the blue and green. The hounds in restless moyement cast a pattern of 
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shadows on the grass, their sterns flicker, the muscles of their fine shoulders 
are moulded by the light, relieved by the dark velvet tones of their backs and 
flanks. In the centre of the group is the familiar figure of Lord Lascelles ; 
and, near by, a figure equally familiar to followers of the Bramham Moor, is 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, on a grey horse. The crowd increases, and in a few 
moments hounds will move off up the hill to the Woodhall coverts. Horses 
and riders move to and fro; some stand in groups; others, whose mounts are 
restless, draw apart. Major and Mrs. Edward Lascelles ride up and move 
through the crowd. The whole field is dotted with scarlet and black. And 
then they make way, as hounds jog forward, past the bridge, and on 
across water meadows into the open sunlight, beyond the shadows of the 
trees. 

Wood Hall overlooks the Wharfe, where it turns south towards Collingham 
Bar, before making a big northern loop to Wetherby, and then flows through 
more level country to Tadcaster. On the hillside to the left of the Hall are the 
trees of the Limekilns, and, due north of this covert, the large Devonshire 
Wood. The wood stands on a rise of ground overlooking the little village 
of Sicklinghall and Stockeld Park. Stockeld is another picturesque meet of 
the Bramham Moor, and, once clear of the big woods, a line here may lead 
north-west over Spofforth Haggs, or east, across level country with a certain 
amount of plough, towards Kirk Deighton and Ingmanthorpe. From the 
hill above Sicklinghall Wood, the most westerly of the Stockeld coverts, 
the view extends over undulating country towards Harrogate. The road 
from Wetherby runs alongside the park and passes through the village of 
Spofforth. West of the village is the ruined castle of the Percies, which 
passed into the hands of Sir Thomas Rokeby after the defeat of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, at Bramham Moor. Beyond the castle are 
the famous Spofforth Haggs, green round hills extending north of Kirkby 
Overblow towards Spacey Houses and Pannal. The name of the latter 
village is derived from Ralph Paynell or Pagnal, to whom IIbert de Lacy 
subinfeuded his lands round Leeds soon after the Conquest. The same 
derivation occurs in the names of Hooton Pagnell, near Doncaster, and 
Newport Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire. The Pagnal lands round Leeds 
eventually passed to Maurice de Gaunt in the thirteenth century. The road 
from Spofforth leads north to Plompton, where the remarkable Plompton 
Rocks are another example of the curious shapes into which the millstone grit 
rocks have weathered ; harder than the limestone, the millstone grit is unequal, 
and disintegrates in places, leaving great fissured and broken fragments which 
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defy the action of weather for thousands of years. East of Plompton is Braham 
Wood, and north of it Birkham Wood, on the banks of the Nidd, and the 
Bramham Moor boundary. West of it is Rudding Park, and, further away, 
Hookstone Wood, on the outskirts of Harrogate. North of Harrogate is 
Bilton Banks, and Belmont Wood, close to Knaresborough. South-west of 
Harrogate a road leads to Beckwithshaw Bar, and the large woods on the 
banks of the Oak Beck, a tributary of the Nidd. Scargill Plantation lies west 
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of Beckwithshaw, and north of it the country leading down to the Nidd 
valley; here are the woods round Swarcliffe Hall, Gormires Wood, near 
Hampsthwaite, and Swale Wood, between the latter village and Killinghall. 

We must now return to Spofforth, and take the road to North Deighton, 
past Deighton Spring, a covert on the left of the road. The road from North 
Deighton goes to Kirk Deighton and Deighton Bar, and then a lane to the left 
passes Sandbeck Wood and the coverts of Ingmanthorpe Park. The aspect of 
the country has now changed ; the high country between the Wharfe and the 
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Nidd dies out, and we gradually approach the flat country of the Ainsty of 
York. 

Ingmanthorpe has long been a great stronghold of the Bramham Moor 
Hunt. Ingmanthorpe foxes have made hunting history in the past, and a 
perusal of the records of George Payne confirms the claims of these woods to 
harbour some of the best and stoutest foxes in the country. Surrounding the 
woods of the Hall are other famous coverts: Champagne Whin, south of 
the road from Wetherby to Bickerton Bar; and Willow Garth and Lincroft, 
north of it. Minster Hagg is still farther north, and New Spring, with other 
coverts, near Cowthorpe. The cross-roads at Bickerton Bar are in the 
northern extension of the Bramham Moor country, previously mentioned, 
with the Woods of Bilton Hall, Bilton Haggs, Bilton Spring, and Nova 
Scotia lying to the south-east. Due south of Bilton Hall is Wighill Park, 
with the famous Walton Wood west of it, and, across the old Roman road 
leading south from Bickerton Bar, the Woods of Hall Park. 

South of these is Wighill village, and a covert which has historical interest, 
Shire Oaks. The hill on which Wighill Church stands is the scene of one of 
the battles fought in Elmet between the Anglo-Saxons and the Celts, and was 
afterwards the site of a Saxon fortress. Later, in Norse times, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hill, was a meeting place for the chief of the Wapentake—the 
Norse derivation of the name Wighill meaning the hill of the God of War—and 
the name Shire Oaks indicates a boundary where the chiefs assembled. Shire 
originally signified an administrative area, and, like the famous Shire Oak at 
Headingley, there was probably some ancient tree here which was a landmark 
indicating the place of assembly. According to the old custom, the chief of the 
Wapentake dismounted from his horse and held his spear erect, while the other 
chiefs touched his spear with theirs in token of allegiance to the King, whom 
the chief represented. East of Shire Oaks runs the Catterton drain, passing 
Healaugh Spring and Catterton Spring. Further east again is Bilbrough and 
Ainsty Cliff. But we must now turn north of all these, and, following the 
western boundary of the Hunt, across the Ainsty, past Collier Haggs and 
Hutton Thorns, branch off to the left, to the village of Long Marston and the 
field of Marston Moor. 


CHAPTER VI 
MARSTON MOOR 


“ The day was wearing fast away, the sun had already gained the west, and no important 
movement had as yet taken place, indicating that this was to be the day to decide the fate of 
armies.” —W. GRAINGE. 


a | “QHE field of Marston Moor lies north of a low ridge (or rise of ground, 
for, except towards the centre, it hardly assumes the importance of a 
ridge) extending from the village of Long Marston on the east to the 

village of Tockwith on the west, a distance of a little over a mile. Marston 

is on the turnpike from Wetherby to York, where it is crossed by the road from 

Askham Richard and Angram, which continues through Marston to Tockwith. 

The former village owes the first word of its name to its length of straggling 

houses lining this road for a mile and a half. The turnpike crosses the village 

near its centre. The church is late Norman, and stands south of the turnpike, 
among red-tiled houses and some of the old thatched cottages. The northern 
part of Long Marston is more scattered, composed of farms and cottages, 
surrounded by walled gardens. The village was a place capable of strong 
defence, on the Parliamentary right wing, had they been in danger of a flanking 
movement by the Royalists on that side. Little fighting actually took place in 

Marston. The inhabitants of the village seem to have been hardly disturbed 

by the battle, and, according to local stories, quite ignorant of the cause of it, 

which they inquired with little more curiosity than when asking for local news. 

““ What !—Have them two fallen out ? ”’ was the comment made by a Marston 

villager, when told that a state of war existed between King and Parliament. 

One incident alone has been recorded of damage done in the village : a cannon 

ball smashed through a large brick oven in the house of a farmer named Gill, 

spoiling the bread which was being baked there. 

The road to Tockwith runs along the foot of the rising ground, on its 
northern side, the highest point of the ridge being about a quarter of a mile 
from the north-western end of Marston. Elsewhere, the slope is so gradual 
that the rounded summit here has the appearance of an isolated hill. On this 
hill is a group of trees, one of them being an old tree that once formed part 
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of a larger group, since cut down, which was there at the time of the battle. 
The other trees are of more recent growth. A very conspicuous gap in the 
hedge that goes over the hill, known as Cromwell’s Gap, can be seen from the 
toad. ‘The opening in the hedge is said to have been made to allow the passage 
of the Parliamentary troops when taking up their position on the hill, on the 
afternoon of July 2nd, 1644. It is wide enough for guns to pass through, and 
as there is no other explanation of it, the tradition, handed down through several 
generations, is probably correct. An old inhabitant of Marston remembers 
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the finding of a number of cannon balls in one place, near the hedge on the slope 
of the hill, about three feet below the ground, as though an ammunition dump 
of a primitive kind had been formed there, thus indicating the position of one 
of the guns, just below the brow of the hill. 

From the group of trees the whole field of Marston Moor can be seen, 
extending to Wilstrop Wood on the left and Hessay, a small outlying hamlet, 
on the right. At the time of the battle all the ground was practically unen- 
closed, and comprised the moors of Marston, Wilstrop and Hessay. Wilstrop 
Wood was not planted until the end of the eighteenth century, the only trees 
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there being a number of old oaks, in which bullets were found embedded when 
they were cut down many years ago, and also scattered thorn trees on the moor. 
Across the plain between Wilstrop Wood and the hillside runs the deep ditch 
behind which the Royalists were drawn up. Two lanes branch off from the 
Tockwith road across the moor: one, known as Moor Lane, is a grass track 
which ends at Four Lanes Meet, where another grass track crosses it near 
White Syke Close, in the centre of the field; the other, Atterwith Lane, now 
a road, runs from the western end of Marston village, past Fox Covert, a small 
wood, to Hessay. In spite of its enclosure, the moor still retains much of its 
original appearance, scattered furze bushes, coarse grass and sedge. White 
Syke Whin, a thick-set thorn covert, near Four Lanes Meet, is on the line 
from Collier Haggs or Hutton Thorns to Wilstrop. 

It is many years now since any relics were found on the battlefield. People 
still living, however, can remember the time when bullets were often unearthed 
by the plough, and were sought for and collected from the fields, being after- 
wards sold in the village for half a crown apiece. Fragments of rusty iron and 
pieces of horse-shoes were found in the bed of the ditch, called the White Syke, 
an open water-course that crosses the moor, when it was cleared out for drainage 
purposes, nearly a hundred years ago. More recently, some skeletons were 
unearthed in a marshy depression near the corner of a field close to where the 
Atterwith Lane enters the village, when an attempt was made to drain it. 
Water still stands in the hollow, which is evidently one of the graves, though 
the traditional burial place is in White Syke Close, near the end of Moor Lane. 

The lane had an evil reputation for years after the battle, and may have 
still, for the superstitious. Mysterious sounds, not altogether explained by the 
dry creaking of the old thorn trees, or echoes coming through the twilight from 
distant farms, warned those who were belated in the fields to hasten home. A 
newly risen moon, the white, drifting fog, out of which every little tree rose 
unexpectedly on either side of the lane, gave further warning of an impending 
visitation. The wayfarer’s own footsteps aroused following echoes, if there 
was a touch of frost, and when he began to run, the tales told him from childhood 
of headless horsemen galloping down the lane from White Syke Close became a 
reality. Even in daylight, the meeting of the four lanes is a dreary spot. 
Moor Lane itself gives the illusion of endless length. It stretches away, a 
straight, rough track, between hedges that are choked with straggling bramble 
and furze. Marston Moor is still a half-wild landscape. There are pools and 
broken marshy places, where dark green rushes edge the water. From these 
a mallard rises, and, joined by its mate, circles high overhead, beating up against 
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the sky until almost out of sight, and then returning, to wheel away again over 
dark Wilstrop Wood. Far off, the group of trees on the hill by Cromwell’s 
Gap increases the idea of distance, low-lying, half hidden by the near hedges, 
brambles and furze. 

From the hill, on that afternoon of July, the black smoke of the culverins rose 
in gouts and plumes, while heavy reports echoed from Marston to Tockwith. 
Along the White Syke, the brass muzzles of the Royalist guns were screened 
by the hedge that then grew above its bank, and, while their smoke concealed 
the hill from the gunners, the ground of the moor was torn and ripped by iron 
cannon balls, whose flight could momentarily be seen across the plain, like 
rushing birds. 

Along the shining ditch stood the troops of Generals Goring, Porter and 
Tilliard, all with their clumsy matchlocks supported on their rests ; some with 
lighted matches, others holding the spanners to turn the wheel-locks of the 
snaphanzes. Each man had a bullet or two in his mouth, to be ready for 
instant reloading. The Marquis of Newcastle’s White Coats were most 
conspicuous in the array, led by a Scotsman, King ; Newcastle himself serving 
in the army as a volunteer on account of his annoyance with Prince Rupert’s 
overbearing manner. Rupert and his cavalry were away on the left, nearer 
Marston, drawn up on very rough ground. His large standard, with its red 
cross and the Arms of the Palatinate embroidered on its five yards length, flared 
crudely above the dark furze. The plumes of his cavaliers were like the breeze- 
tossed heads of gigantic cotton grass, covering the moor, and their burnished 
cuirasses like the water in the pools. So gorgeous was their array, that they 
went into battle without tokens, scorning a distinguishing badge. On the 
right, towards Tockwith, were Lord Byron’s Newark horse and Grandison’s 
musketeers. ‘The latter also had the ditch before them, and a clear field 
of fire across the open ground. Ready as all were for battle, few expected it 
that day, the afternoon being well advanced. But the firing, though inter- 
mittent, continued until towards evening, and the cannon balls, besides spilling 
the blood, roused the tempers of both sides ; and the tension was increasing. 

The Parliamentary troops had marched early that day from Marston, in 
the neighbourhood of which they had been quartered, after withdrawing from 
the investment of York, and where a council of war had been held. ‘‘ We were 
divided in our opinions what to do,” says Sir Thomas Fairfax ; * “‘ the English 
were for fighting, the Scots for retreating, to gain as they alleged, both time 
and place of more advantage ; this being resolved upon we marched away to 
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Tadcaster.” When the vanguard had almost reached Tadcaster, news was 
received that the army under Prince Rupert, which had relieved York, was 
marching in great force on Marston Moor. Rupert, with part of his army, had 
crossed the Ouse at Poppleton, by a bridge of boats, and his whole force was 
eventually drawn up on Hessay Moor. His vanguard was advancing on the 
rearguard of the Roundheads, which was clear of the level marshy ground and 
had reached the hillside, known as Marston Field. The rear division was 
commanded by David Leslie, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Cromwell, and the three 
leaders, seeing the plain below them now covered with Rupert’s advancing 
squadrons, and large bodies of foot, which showed his main body to be there 
also, had halted, and despatched messengers to Lord Fairfax and the Earls 
of Manchester and Leven, advising that the orders for retreat should be counter- 
manded. This order was at once given. By midday, the whole army was 
assembling on the high ground. 

Marston Field was then cultivated common land, almost entirely unen- 
closed, and the hillside was covered with corn-fields. Many of the cottages 
and farmhouses of Long Marston appear much the same to-day as they looked 
when the Roundhead troops were passing through the village on their way 
back from Tadcaster. The low six and eight-foot walls, the high-pitched 
thatch roofs, and the little gardens of some of the cottages have hardly altered. 
There is a well in a recess behind one of the cottages from which the village 
women carried water in their “ piggins ” or milk pails to the soldiers on the 
hill. The day was hot. Dust rose from the trampled corn. The troops had 
been on the move since morning. Regardless of occasional cannon balls, the 
women of Marston toiled up the hill with their pails. There is other evidence 
of the heat and oppressive weather. Though the armies were in position soon 
after midday, the commencement of the action was very dilatory. Having 
taken up their positions, neither army was in any very great hurry to begin the 
battle. The troops of both were weary, and waited for the cool of evening or 
the following dawn. At this stage the desultory gun-fire began. 

Cromwell, in command of the Earl of Manchester’s cavalry, including his 
own regiment, first called the Ironsides during this battle, sat upon his horse, 
looking down upon the Royalist army from the summit of the hill. Near him 
was his nephew, his sister’s son, young Walton. On the extreme left were 
some of the Scottish horse, the regiment of Berwickshire dragoons being close 
to Tockwith. Lord Fairfax—the father of the famous general, then Sir Thomas 
Fairfax—the Earl of Manchester and the Earl of Leven commanded the main 
body, composed of both English and Scottish troops, in the centre. The newly 
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raised Yorkshire horse under Sir Thomas Fairfax, with a reserve of Scottish 
horse commanded by the Earl of Dalhousie, were on the right wing, resting 
on Marston. 

Noon had long passed and the sun was low enough to be at times partially 
obscured by the smoke. The acrid smell of powder mingled with the earthy 
scents of the moor. The flowering ling that spread its purple among the gold 
of furze bushes and the tawny grass was stained in places to a deeper colour. 


CROMWELL’S GAP. 


Dead gun horses straddled their limbs, and huddled shapes broke the even line 
of the pikes and muskets on both sides of the field. And still the various pieces 
of ordnance struck sharply on the ear with their different reports, or rolled out 
a confused echo, two or three firing together. A cannon shot, clearing the 
summit of the hill, knocked the youth Walton from his horse, smashing his 
thigh. Some say that anger at the sight of his nephew’s wound roused 
Cromwell to sound the charge. Others record that the firing died down, and 
that “‘ about five o’clock a fearful quietness fell on the moor, and each army 
silently waited for the attack of the other for two hours.” Manchester’s 
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cavalry, however, with Cromwell’s own Ironsides, were the first to break the 
tension and start a wave of movement down the two great lines. The 
notes of Cromwell’s trumpeters were heard by fifty thousand men. 

The heavily armed cuirassiers came down the hill at a trot, grasping their 
basket-hilted broad-swords, the buff skirts of their leather coats and long leather 
scabbards beating their horses’ backs and flanks. The whole hill seethed with a 
ripple of motion edged with the glitter of iron headpieces. The first ripple was 
succeeded by another, and that by many more, as line after line came over the 
crest. On the left were three regiments of Scottish horse, and, beyond them, 
the Berwickshire dragoons rode across the level ground from the direction of 
Tockwith. Almost simultaneously, the foot in the centre, under Fairfax, 
Manchester and Leven, advanced in great bodies of eight hundred to twelve 
hundred men. 

A very quaint description of the appearance and demeanour of the com- 
batants on both sides has been penned by the author of “ Biographia 
Borealis ” : 

“ Never were two hosts, speaking one language, of more dissimilar aspects. 
The Cavaliers, flushed with recent victory, identifying their quarrel with their 
honour and their love; -their loose locks escaping beneath their plumed 
helmets ; glittering in all the martial pride which makes the battle-day like a 
pageant or a festival ; and prancing forth with all the grace of gentle blood, as 
they would make a jest of death ; while the spirit-rousing strains of the trumpets 
made their blood dance, and their steeds prick up their ears. The Roundheads, 
arranged in thick, dark masses, their steel caps and high crown hats drawn close 
over their brows ; looking determination ; expressing, with furrowed foreheads 
and hard-closed lips, the inly-working rage, which was blown up to furnace 
heat by the extempore effusions of their preachers, and found vent in terrible 
denunciations of the Hebrew psalms and prophecies.” 

Grim the Roundheads may have been, and the Cavaliers light-hearted, but 
the musketeers behind the White Syke, as they spat the bullets from their 
mouths, and the matchlocks flamed and spouted through the hedge, displayed 
a rather grim light-heartedness, which brought down the first ranks of the 
Ironsides. ‘Their horses staggered and rolled on the moor. The squadrons 
behind wheeled to the left, rode clear of the smoke, and galloped at the ditch 
on the extreme right of the Royalists. The banks of the White Syke, then not 
nearly so wide or deep as it is now, since it was cleared and enlarged, were soon 
pounded to a quagmire. Wheeling again, the whole body of Manchester’s 
horse, Ironsides and Berwickshire dragoons charged on the flank of the 


CHAPTER VII 
BRAMHAM MOOR COUNTRY SOUTH OF THE WHARFE 


“En loial armour tout mon coer.’—MOoTTO ENGRAVED ON A SPUR FOUND NEAR 
TowTon. 


FACT well known to those who travel alone, and who pass, perhaps 

once or twice a year, or at much longer intervals, across the same 

tract of country, is the tendency to pause at the same places. This 
instinct is associated with periodical migration, as opposed to incidental travel, 
and, by its very nature, is aroused by the earth. The sea calls forth another 
primal feeling, of which it is itself a symbol: the wind-lines across a grey 
expanse of water are, as Conrad has happily described them, a symbol of 
endless wandering. Between the two extremes, the desire to come back 
always to the same places and the desire to wander far afield and leave them 
all behind, lies the whole range of human thoughts and affections. ‘‘ I want 
no change, only the same old loved things,” wrote Richard Jefferies : others 
have found their inspiration in anchoring themselves nowhere, seeing in each 
new horizon only the possibility of wider horizons beyond. All great thinkers, 
writers, artists and musicians have derived their themes from both sources of 
inspiration, and felt each with equal intensity. On this balance of mind is their 
greatness founded. In one sense, they never came back to places visited before, 
but were eternally wanderers on the sea of thought. Yet the love for the 
earth, and the instinct associated with migration, was strong in them—in 
Beethoven it was remarkable. Throughout his life there were many places 
in the country to which he periodically returned, perhaps only to some 
particular tree or landmark in the fields that was known to him for years, and 
where he would often resort during those periods of stress incidental to all 
creative labour. The familiarity of such a place, and its associations with the 
past, gave him stability in the throes of change, and the wrestle with conceptions 
that were always new. 

Nor is this feeling shared only by men whose minds can express it : it is 
what, for want of a better word, is called instinct in animals and birds. The 
instinct is to set bounds to empty spaces, and to come back, time and again, 
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to spots which have little more to recommend them than that they were halting 
places before and, by pausing there again, some chart is followed which gives 
form to the void and direction to aimless peregrinations. This it is which 
causes birds to visit the same spot year after year, foxes to choose the same 
lie, all forms of wild life to order their lives ; for the desire of endless wandering 
is the call of the sea, the very opposite to the ordered route which is naturally 
followed by man or beast on the earth. 

Such thoughts may come to anyone who is receptive of the influence of 
places, when approaching the River Wharfe near Tadcaster, and entering a 
part of Yorkshire where historical associations crowd upon the mind, but 
where all the countryside breathes the spirit of permanence, and arouses no 

* feelings of change. ; 

From Long Marston, through Angram, quiet lanes over the flat country 
lead to Bilbrough, the little village on the Bramham Moor boundary which is 
associated with the Fairfaxes. The village lies concealed among its trees, 
close to the turnpike from Tadcaster to York. It might easily be missed 
altogether, though it stands on rising ground, approached as it is by narrow 
lanes that lead directly to no main thoroughfare. One of these lanes passes 
between old red-brick farms, almost hidden among trees, on the north side of 
the village, and, turning to the left, enters the main street. The church is 
almost opposite the turning, close to the road. It is small, and not very 
striking in any way, though it contains some Norman work and has a chapel 
founded in 1492 by John Norton, then Lord of the Manor of Bilbrough. In 
Bilbrough Church is the tomb of Lord Fairfax and his wife. The slab of 
black marble bears the following inscription : 


Here lye the bodies of the Right Honble. 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, of Denton, 
Baron of Cameron, ; 
Who dyed November ye XII., 1671, 
in the 6oth yeare of his age, 
And of Anne, his wife, daughter and co-heir of 
Horatio, Lord Vere, 
Baron of Tilbury. 
They had issue, 
Mary, Duchess of Buckingham, 
and Elizabeth. 
The Memory of the Just is Blessed. 
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The Hall lies west of the village, and still belongs to the Fairfax family ; 
it contains many relics of the Civil War, and portraits of Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax, Admiral Robert Fairfax, and many other members of the family. 
The Hall at Nun Appleton, where the famous general lived, and where 
Buckingham first met Mary Fairfax, no longer retains its association with 
the Fairfaxes. Recently, part of it was pulled down, the house being too large 
for its present owner. 

In summer, the heavy foliage of the trees round Bilbrough darkens the 
red-brick farm-houses and tiled roofs; worn and lichen-stained walls emerge 
from the heavy shadows, gleaming in places with a rich note of old brick- 
work among the glowing green of sunlit leaves. Shadows fall across the 
lanes, and the sleepy air of the place, set on its little hill above a flat country, ” 
gives a sense of heaviness to the reds and greens of its farms and trees. 

Descending the hill, past the woods round the Hall, a by-road leads to the 
old Roman road which crosses the level ground towards the Wharfe and 
Tadcaster. Immediately after leaving the village, Bilbrough Whin is passed, 
close to the road, on the right ; and, a mile further on, lying several fields away, 
Catterton Spring. The old road bears to the left, and joins the turnpike from 
Tadcaster to York, which here follows its course. The turnpike crosses the 
Wharfe over a bridge with, as Leland describes it, “ eight fair arches of stone,” 
just before entering the town. Calcaria of the Romans, Tadcaster was one 
of the most important Roman stations. Its present name is derived from 
the Saxon Eald Caster and the Anglo-Saxon T’aud Caster. The town to-day 
shows little obvious signs of antiquity, and is rather a prosaic place, its crowded 
and intricate streets bearing the traffic from Leeds to York, on the main road 
between which places it lies. Just outside Tadcaster, a road turns to the left, 
and, soon afterwards, crosses the Cock Beck, near to its junction with the 
Wharfe, continuing by Grimston Park to Towton. 

The little rural village, with its few cottages and farms, is on the route of 
the Old London Road. Immediately on entering it, from the direction of 
Tadcaster, there is a turning to the right, past some cottages, which soon 
becomes a rough track, and, as it ascends the hill west of the village, merely 
a grass way. This track, which leads over the skyline to Renshaw Wood, is 
the Old London Road. The summit of the hill once reached, Renshaw 
Wood lies on the left. The grass way makes a steep descent on the far side of 
the hill to the Cock Beck, the wood covering the hillside and extending almost 
to the banks of the stream. 'This precipitous descent was followed by coaches 
on the way from London, and very difficult it must have been going either up 
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or down, in heavy weather. Nothing remains of the bridge, at the place now 
known as Cock Bridge, where the road crossed the beck, but some stone-work 
on one side, and broken fragments of masonry, used as stepping-stones, lying 
in the bed of the stream. 

Renshaw Wood extends for some distance along the right bank of the 
Cock Beck, the steep declivity descending on this side to the little river’s 
winding course, from which the fields beyond ascend in a more gradual 
slope. 

TThe Cock Beck rises on Whin Moor, near Morwick Hall, about five miles 
from Leeds. Whin Moor is supposed to be the site of the battle of Winwaed 
Field, fought between the Christians under Oswin against the Mercians in 
655, when Penda, with thirty Mercian legions, crossed the Cock and was 
heavily defeated by Oswin’s smaller army. Bede, the first historian of the 
battle, writes of the River Winwaed, but the name is derived from Wien, a 
brook, and Waed, a ford. The traditional site is the valley known as Grimes 
Dyke. The Cock flows south-east for a few miles, and then turns north, 
past Barwick-in-Elmet, once the stronghold of the kings of Elmet, and east 
again to Aberford. From Aberford it flows through the meadows to Led Mill, 
where it passes under a small stone bridge, close to the road known as Towton 
Lane, after which it turns and twists along a level green valley towards 
Renshaw Wood. From the hillside, at the southern end of the wood, looking 
west towards Aberford, this valley can be seen, with the stream winding from 
side to side, and receding away, half hidden by a belt of thorn trees, in a more 
direct course towards Castle Hill Wood. The dark line of Hazel Wood rises 
in the distance, beyond which is Bramham Moor. 

At the southern end of Renshaw Wood, the hillside above the stream is a 
rough field with scattered thorn trees, looking straight up the green valley. 
South of this field another narrow valley runs down towards the Cock Beck 
through a large meadow which extends from near the stream to Towton Lane. 
Beyond this second valley the ground again rises in a high hill, continuing in 
a westerly direction above the stream, and falling away in a series of irregular 
terraces, covered with rough grass. The narrow valley is known as Towton 
Dale, and it extends eastward, across Towton Lane, gradually becoming a 
mere shallow undulation or fold of the ground. Leaving the hillside above 
the stream, and crossing a ploughed field, a quarry is reached by the side 
of the lane. Below the quarry, Towton Dale extends to left and right, and 
this is the centre of the battlefield of Towton, which covers a large area of 
the undulating ground north and south of the dale. The valley of the Cock 
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Beck itself is the scene of the slaughter that followed after the defeat of the 
Lancastrians on the evening of that Palm Sunday, long ago. 

Few would wish to wake the echoes of old battles in a landscape such as 
this; here the very quiet of the fields breathes a respite from all thought 
of strife or change. The Cock Beck, whose waters have flowed through 
the fields as slowly as the years have passed, shares the calm of the scene itself. 
Never did stream wander so slowly or with so little ripple on its surface. It 
reflects the thorn trees by its banks, the curves of the hills, and the sky with 
a dark clearness. On the terraced slopes of the hillside above it are some 
fallen oaks, their trunks riven and black with age. They may have formed 
part of an earlier wood that joined with Renshaw, and other woods along 
the banks of the Cock Beck, when the Saxons fought the Celts of Elmet, or the 
Mercians were defeated on Whin Moor. Everywhere along its course is 
some memory of conflict, an echo that is almost silent, but always there, like 
the pulsing rhythm of the ’cello in the slow movement of the second Rasou- 
mowsky quartet. 

At the end of the large meadow below the quarry, where it runs into the 
narrow valley, are the little wild-rose bushes, associated with the legend of the 
Roses of Towton. The red and white petals of the burnet rose were thought 
in old days to be peculiar to this spot, commemorating the snow-covered land - 
scape when the winter twilight closed over Towton. They bloom there 
still, though souvenir hunters have robbed the field of many of the plants, 
and they are now not easy to find. East of Towton Lane, where the dale 
widens out and becomes almost lost in the upland, is a field known as Nor 
Acres (or North Acre); it is a couple of fields beyond the lane, and opposite 
the large meadow which runs into the valley. Lord Dacre is said to have 
been killed in this field. In the corner of it, at one time, there was a raised 
embankment, surrounding about half an acre, which has since been levelled 
when the field was ploughed. The area enclosed was excavated about 1734, 
and among a great quantity of human bones lay some quite fresh-looking groat 
pieces, of the coinage of Henry IV, V, and VI, five in all. They lay close to 
a thigh bone, and, from their position, they must have been in a man’s pocket 
when he was buried. Little did he think, when he put them there, that they 
would never be seen in the light of day again for nearly three hundred years, 
and would lie with him all those years on Towton Field. 

South of the dale, the ground again rises, swelling in gentle undulations 
towards the village of Saxton, which lies in a hollow, half a mile east of the 
Cock Beck at Led Mill. Saxton Church, of whitish-grey stone, stands in the 
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centre of the little hamlet, surrounded by a low wall. Many theories have 
been advanced to account for the crosses cut on slabs of stone built into the 
tower, one perfect cross being on the west side, and another almost perfect 
on the south, with parts of several more still visible on the north side. 
Whether the crosses were carved in the stone, according to the generally 
accepted tradition, as a memorial to the dead of Towton, many of whom were 
buried in the churchyard, or whether, as stated by Fletcher, the slabs were 
twelfth-century gravestones taken from the churchyard and incorporated in 


SAXTON CHURCH. 


the tower when it was rebuilt in the fifteenth century, their presence is curious, 
and suggests in either case the idea of a memorial. Parts of the church are 
very ancient, but much of it has been restored and rebuilt. There is a plain 
Norman arch in the doorway of the south porch, and some very narrow lancet 
windows on the north side of the chancel. Lord Dacre’s tomb is in the 
churchyard, north of the church, a slab of coarse marble raised about two feet 
from the ground. ‘The marble is cracked across and the inscription is now 
almost illegible. Several attempts have been made to decipher it, but even in 
the seventeenth century parts of it were obliterated. Drake, writing in 1736, 
gives a fairly complete rendering : 

“ Hic jacet Ranulphus D S. de Dakre et . . . miles et occisus erat in bello 
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principe Henrico VI° Anno dom. MCCCCLXI XXIX die Martii videlicet 
dominica die palmarum. Cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen.” 

In the waning light of a winter afternoon, when the sun diffuses a pale 
glimmer that hardly casts a shadow, the white stones of Saxton Church have a 
coral tinge, by contrast with the green fields and faded blue of the receding 
hills. The tower with its crosses rises above the growing shade and stands out, 
cold and clear-cut, against the upland stretching away towards Towton. Again 
the scene suggests quiet music and a scarce-heard rhythm, like a throb, which 
dies away and sounds again. A muffled beat seems to pass through the earth. 

Towton Lane leads back to the village, joining the main road from Tad- 
caster, which runs through Towton to Sherburn-in-Elmet and Ferrybridge. 
Towton has no church, its most important building being the Hall, which lies 
west of the village, between the track of the old coach road and the lane. On 
the left of the road are several coverts : Towton Spring, close to the village, 
Patefield Wood, and Saxton Carr. The latter is near a lane which crosses the 
road, the turning on the right leading back to Saxton and Led Mill, that on 
the left, which eventually leads to Ulleskelf, on the banks of the Ouse, passing 
close by Dintingdale quarry. 

Lord Clifford fell at Dintingdale, on the day before the battle of Towton. 
On that day, the Yorkists, having recovered from their reverse at Ferrybridge, 
forced the passage of the Aire, and the old road through Sherburn echoed to 
the tramp of forty thousand soldiers—soldiers of the most determined army 
that ever marched on English soil. Before their march, the Earl of Warwick 
had stabbed his horse, in view of all the Yorkist ranks, and, by this gesture, 
had so impressed each man with the will to triumph or fall at Towton, that, 
although the offer of freedom to leave the ranks before the battle was made to 
all, not one turned back. The offer was conditional ; if refused, there was to 
be no retreat thereafter, and no quarter asked or given in the battle. Along 
the road by Dintingdale was borne Edward IV’s standard of the Black Bull— 
“the Bull sable, corned and hoofed ”—and before it rode the young King in 
his armour, the caparisons of his horse powdered with suns and white roses. 
All through the night of March 28th, the archers and pikemen, knights and 
nobles, and the first crude forms of artillery—for, contrary to the generally 
accepted versions of the fight, guns and firearms of a rudimentary type are 
known to have been used at Towton—filed through the narrow streets of 
Sherburn. They moved slowly on, like the black clouds of dawn that heralded 
the coming snowstorm, in their ironclad masses, towards Saxon and Towton 
Dale, while the Lancastrians’ sixty thousand, facing the angry sky,”and the 
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wind that drove the snow upon them and lost them the battle, gathered above 
the banks of the Cock Beck, from Renshaw Wood, across the northern slopes 
of the dale to the North Acre field and the London road. For them also 
there was no turning back. Each man might have borne on his breastplate 
the motto of the golden spur—* En loial armour tout mon coer.” 

From Dintingdale the road leads straight towards Sherburn, passing 
Scarthingwell Park on the left, and immediately afterwards the village of 
Barkston. Barkston Ash, the meeting-place of the chiefs of the Wapentakes, 
is at the cross-roads beyond Scarthingwell. An ash now grows on the 
traditional site of the ancient tree that gave the place its name. The left- 
hand road leads to Church Fenton, and on the right is another by-lane to 
Saxton. A mile or so further, the Ferrybridge road, once the great North 
Road, passes through Sherburn’s long narrow street. 

Sherburn-in-Elmet was once the capital of the eastern side of the king- 
dom ; it stood on the boundary of habitable land. Beyond it, north and east, 
were marsh and forest—‘ a wilderness, wild and desolate, the silence broken 
only by the howl of wild beasts, and the cry and flight of innumerable birds, 
among which were the long-lost bustard and thick-knee plover, on the drier 
land, and the ‘ hollow-sounding butter bump,’ or bittern, among the reed 
beds.” 

According to the author of ‘‘ The Old Kingdom of Elmet,” from which the 
above passage is quoted, Sherburn had a Christian church dating back to Celtic 
times, of which some records are still extant. This church existed before 
Athelstan’s reign, but nearly all traces of it have disappeared. Little also 
remains of Athelstan’s palace, the site of which, with part of the moat that 
enclosed it, is on the north slope of the hill on which the village stands. 
Athelstan gave the palace to the see of York, in celebration of his victory at 
Brunanburgh. It was, however, dismantled about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when Cawood Castle became the residence of the Archbishop. 
Sherburn was one of the places devastated by the Scots during’ their raid on 
the villages round York, which led to the Archbishop’s ill-fated attempt with 
a hastily collected army to defeat them at Myton. 

The Norman church of All Saints, “ in which the works of at least eight 
bygone centuries survive,” stands in its grass-grown churchyard, raised a 
little above the town, a broad path leading up to it through a lintel gate. It 
is said that Aldred, the last of the Saxon Archbishops and also the first under 
the Normans, preached within the still-existing walls. Here, in the time of 
Edward II, a private conclave took place, at which the Archbishop, the Bishops 
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of Durham and Carlisle, Earls, Barons and Knights assembled, to protest 
against the misrule of the favourites of the King. The conclave was, how- 
ever, futile, and many of those who participated ended on the scaffold. 

Before the Reformation, the church was finer architecturally than it is now, 
since parts of it have been much altered by rebuilding. It consisted of a 
massive naye, two aisles, with chapels at each end, a chancel, tower and 
mortuary chapel. Parts of the church as it is to-day are possibly Saxon— 
notably the tower, arches and inner walling, which have been attributed to 
Saxon work—but it is mainly early Norman. A rare Janus cross, which is 
now in the south aisle, was found in the ruins of a small chapel in the 
churchyard. 

The quiet little market town of Sherburn, with its long street and small 
houses, the church rising above them, its old courthouse, and the grammar 
school, built by Robert Hungate in 1656, has lost its historical importance. 
It no longer lies on the North Road which passed through it in the coaching 
days. 

A road to the left leads out of Sherburn to Cawood. About a mile from 
the village, another turning to the left runs north to Church Fenton, past 
Fenton Plantation. Continuing in the direction of Cawood, however, over 
flat country, once uninhabited marshes, we pass Bishop Wood on the right. 
This wood covers a large area, and a great part of it has the appearance of a 
rough common. North of the road, and nearer to Cawood, are many smaller 
coverts and plantations, in the triangle of flat country between Bishop Wood, 
Church Fenton, and Cawood, which is on the Bramham Moor boundary. 

Cawood itself is on the west bank of the Ouse, near its junction with the 
Wharfe. A road leading off the York—Selby turnpike close to Escrick crosses 
Cawood bridge and enters the little town. Approaching Cawood from Sher- 
burn, all that remains of the castle, later the Archbishop’s palace, can be seen 
on the right—a massive gateway tower. On the east side, over the entrance, 
which has a carriage-way and footway, is a broad filleting, ornamented by coats- 
of-arms, and above that a projecting window with three lights. The gateway 
adjoins a large farmstead. An ancient red-brick building, abutting on the 
tower, though of later date, was probably at one time a chapel attached to the 
castle. ‘This is now used as a barn. Cawood Castle, as already stated, became 
the Archbishop’s palace, in place of that at Sherburn, its position being more 
suitable and nearer to York. In 1530, Cardinal Wolsey came to Cawood, after 
his fall, when he had been divested of everything except his archiepiscopal see 
of York, and, finding the castle in a bad state of repair, he commenced its 
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restoration. Wolsey had never been enthroned in his cathedral church of 
York, and made preparations for the ceremony. But for his enemies at 
Court, he might have ended his days in peace at Cawood. He was arrested, 
however, by the Earl of Northumberland, on the eve of his installation. With 
the Earl of Shrewsbury as his custodian, he commenced the journey back to 
London; but London was never reached, Wolsey dying a few days later, 
when he reached the Abbey at Leicester. 

When Cawood is the fixture, the Bramham Moor Hounds meet in a paddock, 
close to the great grey tower. Horses are mounted in the yard, and stand 
under the arch of its ancient carriage-way. When the hunt moves over the 
fields towards Wistow, whose church tower rises above the flat country on 
the west bank of the Ouse, and the notes of scarlet recede further away across 
the rather monotonous grey-green landscape, Cawood returns to its habitual 
quietness. The momentary scene of animation is like an echo of its own past, 
full of pageantry and colour, when Archbishops and Kings, with gorgeous 
retinue and royal procession, passed under the ribbed and vaulted roof of 
the gateway tower. 

Cawood, like Sherburn, is a quiet backwater of history now. The little 
church is close to the river. There is a small market square, and the red-tiled 
roofs of the houses are set among gardens and orchards. The Ouse makes 
a loop westward, after it has been joined by the Wharfe. It touches Kelfield, 
in the Ainsty country, and, after a sharp bend, curves round Wistow, and 
eventually runs back due west for about a mile until it turns sharply eastward 
again at Selby. Several lanes and tracks cross the old fen country from 
Cawood, through Wistow, to the picturesque riverside town. From a hunting 
point of view, the Selby country is famous for the wide and deep drains by 
which the fields are divided, drains which limit the attendance at a meet in 
the Selby area mainly to local farmers, whose horses are used to them. These 
farmers, however, turn out in great force, and their horses make light of a 
country formidable enough to prevent any overcrowding when hounds run 
from Bishop Wood to Willow Whin and other coverts in the neighbourhood of 
Hambleton and Brayton, and over the strip of Bramham Moor country south 
of the main road from Selby to Leeds. 

One of the most attractive views of Selby, the ancient Salebeia, is from 
the river, west of the town. A turning called Holme Lane, not far from the 
Abbey, leads directly on to the tow-path. The river here curves round past a 
number of old warehouses, which screen the greater portion of Selby, lying on 
its right bank. Above the warehouses rises the tower of the Abbey. On the 
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left bank, with its shelving mud terraces, is a group of tall sycamore trees, round 
which the oily water swirls, its surface crossed by a ruffled silvery sheen, 
blown by the wind from bank to bank. The two bridges, both of which have 
a section that swings aside to allow the passage of steamers, are concealed by 
the trees. A considerable amount of traffic passes through the town, the 
main road from York to Doncaster crossing the Ouse by the narrow toll bridge. 
The distant sound of this traffic—the whistle of a train, the rattle of derricks 
down-stream—are faint enough to interfere but little with the singing of larks 
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in the fields joining the tow-path, on the edge of which rank grasses, docks 
and buttercups form a fringe above the leaden-coloured waters of the river. 
A few black-headed gulls fly lazily close above the water, following its current 
round the curve, and rising, small flecks of white, against the dull red and 
brown walls of the old buildings. Below the hoist projecting from one of the 
warehouses lies a small steamer, from which sacks are being unloaded and 
hauled up to the wooden frame-work above. Looking up the river, towards 
York, other warehouses can be seen, a few tall chimneys with smoke blowing 
back towards the town, and a row of derricks lining the bank beyond. Hardly 
a tree breaks the horizon of this view upstream, where land, sky and water 
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fade in a grey haze. Below the near bank the lapping of the current sounds 
monotonously against the terraces of reddish mud. 

A finer first view of the Abbey itself is that seen when entering Selby 
from the south, not by the road from Doncaster, but by that from Carlton, 
over Gamblesforth Common, and across the most southerly corner of Bramham 
Moor country. ‘This road crosses the canal just outside Selby, leaving the 
large Stainer Wood on the right. ‘The southern outskirts of Selby are dull 
and ugly ; but the Abbey suddenly comes into view beyond a line of low trees, 
seen from the top of a slight hill as the road descends. ‘The fresh green of 
the trees and the south side of the Abbey make a delightful picture after the 
dusty highway, well worth the approach over bad roads and the crossings of 
the canal and railway. Three dates stand out in the history of Selby, the only 
complete Benedictine church in Yorkshire: its royal foundation in 1069 ; 
the fall of the central tower, due to the weakening of the fabric of its structure 
through age and exposure to storms, in 1690; and the great fire which burnt 
out the interior of the Abbey, and nearly ruined it for ever, in 1906. The 
Abbey was, however, completely restored after the fire, at a cost of over forty 
thousand pounds, the nave being reopened on October 19th, 1907, and the 
choir two years later. The church of Selby Abbey was dedicated to Our 
Lord, The Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Germanus. Born about 378 at 
Auxerre in France, Germanus was a distinguished soldier, one of the six Dukes 
of Gaul. He is also said to have been a great devotee of the chase. But there 
was something in Germanus that marked him out to others as a man destined 
to renounce the world, and his destiny was very forcibly thrust upon him. 
The Bishop of Auxerre of that time, having failed in many appeals to Germanus 
to win him for his Church, had him seized and bound, ordered his locks to 
be cut off, and, we can only imagine, more gently persuaded him to acquiesce 
in the new life to which he was ordained. For thirty years he lived as a saint, 
rising from one ecclesiastical eminence to another until he was consecrated 
Bishop of Auxerre. At Auxerre a great monastery was founded—the Abbey 
of St. Germanus. Towards the end of the eleventh century, Benedict, one 
of the monks of the Abbey, wished to devote his life to some great work in 
honour of the Saint, who appeared to him in a vision, and told him to go to 
England, to Salebeia, and there build a church and dedicate it to him. Little 
is known of the original church built near the Ouse by the Abbot Benedict. 
It was probably built of wood, which accounts for its early disappearance. 
But Viscount Hugh, who held York for the Normans, as representative of the 
Conqueror, when sailing down the Ouse, saw the church by the river, became 
deeply interested in the story of its building, and arranged for the foundation 
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of the Abbey by the issue of a Royal Charter in 1069. Such, in brief, is 
the history of Selby. Founded by water, after Benedict’s journey across the 
sea, it has withstood the elements of air and fire. It has remained, a memorial 
to St. Germanus, on the site, Salebeia, remembered by him after one of his 
journeys ; for it is almost certain, from the evidence of place-names, that he 
had set foot on the site he chose and communicated in a vision. 

* * * 

The road from Selby to Leeds runs north of Brayton and Gateforth, passing 
through the villages of Hambleton and Monk Fryston, before it turns left- 
handed, leaving the flat country for Peckfield Lodge, the famous Boot and 
Shoe Inn, and Peckfield Bar. 

Though the country is generally flat as far as Monk Fryston, two very 
striking isolated hills, about two miles apart, stand out to the south—Brayton 
Barf and Hambleton Haugh. Both are exactly alike in their conical shape, and, 
though not really very high, appear like small mountains in contrast to the 
level fields round them. Both are wooded, and, with Gateforth Common 
Wood and Lund Wood, are almost the last coverts in this part of the country 
now hunted by the Bramham Moor, the country south-east of the Selby canal 
having been lent to the Badsworth, who hunt it by permission. Having passed 
Hambleton, with its old farms, and Monk Fryston, a village that has a small 
church with a Saxon tower, we reach Peckfield Lodge. Just before the lodge, 
the road forks, the turning to the south leading to Fairburn and Byram Park, 
close to the Bramham Moor boundary. On the left of the road by Peckfield 
Lodge and the Boot and Shoe Inn is Ledsham and the woods of Ledstone 
Park. Famous for its pre-Norman work, Ledsham Church ranks with those 
of Kirk Hammerton and Bardsey, while Ledstone Hall is one of the finest 
Elizabethan mansions in the county. Both places are surrounded by woods and 
concealed from the road. The Boot and Shoe Inn, well known as a meet of 
hounds from the early days of Bramham Moor history, stands at the junction 
of the road to Leeds with that which joins the North Road at Hook Moor, on 
the way to Wetherby. Two miles further, the Leeds road crosses the North 
Road at Peckfield Bar. Peckfield Bar may be said to mark the boundary of 
country now hunted by the Bramham Moor in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 
The boundary, roughly speaking, extends north-west from Peckfield Bar, by 
Morwick Hall and Alwoodley Gates to the River Wharfe near Poole. The 
country south-west of this line, from Otley Chevin in the north to Kippax 
Park in the south, is now rarely hunted—only, in fact, if hounds happen to run 
across it. 

At Hook Moor, on the North Road, we are back in that fertile, well- 
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wooded country south of the Wharfe, part of which, round Bramham Moor, 
has already been described. It is an undulating country, part grass and part 
plough, but most notable for its large parks and woodlands. ‘The North Road 
runs through Aberford, with Parlington Park, Becca Mill, and Becca Hall on 
the left—all meets of the Bramham Moor Hounds. On the right, just before 
Bramham cross-roads, is Hazelwood Hall, once the seat of the Vavasours. 
Near Hazelwood is a quarry, at a place known as Jackdaw Crag, and from 
this quarry the stone for the building of part of York Minster was taken, 
being given by the Vavasours, in return for which they were presented with 
a reredos which is still in the chapel at Hazelwood. 

The left-hand turn at the cross-roads runs south of Bramham Park to Kiddal 
Lane, another Bramham Moor fixture, close to which is the ancient building of 
Kiddal Hall, dating from about the twelfth century. Several narrow lanes 
and grass tracks lead north-west from the main road into a good bit of hunting 
country south of Harewood Moor, containing such well-known coverts as 
Wike Whin and Scarcroft Wood. North of Wike Whin is the village of 
East Keswick, near the Keswick Beck, which rises close to Hollin Hall, 
about a mile from Harewood. The lane from East Keswick, past Wike 
Whin, strikes the road from Leeds to Harewood. East of the park and 
its woods, there is very little country south of the Wharfe, which is now 
hunted. The Bramham Moor still meet at Rawdon Hill and Creskeld. 
Otley Chevin, famous in the past, has been given up, mainly because of 
the number of quarries there, making it impossible to stop the earths. 
From Harewood, we must turn back towards Bramham, pausing on the way 
at the kennels at Hope Hall. 

The Bramham Moor kennels are a mile from the village and the North 
Road, surrounded by woods, quiet and off the beaten track. Here is ample 
stabling for horses that can go anywhere in a big country, from the thorn and 
timber fences round the Punch Bowl and Swindon Wood, the walls of the 
moorland country and the big ditches of the Ainsty, to the drains in the flat fields 
round Selby. It would take a very good horse from the Shires to stand up to 
everything the Bramham Moor country can show, and yet, even at the end of 
a hard season, the pick of the Bramham Moor stables are still going strong. 
The hounds are as good as they ever were, and better, and a very fine show 
they make, with a young entry that promises in the future to do more than 
credit to the strains they represent, and the sires of the Bramham and Harewood 
kennels that have made the pack what it is to-day. 

And so we must leave this great country, and, crossing the North Road 
again, return by Tadcaster and take the road for York. 


PART III 
THE YORK AND AINSTY 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CITY OF YORK 


“ The towne of York standeth by west and est of Ouse river running through it, but that 
part that lyeth by est is twice as grete in building as the other.”—LELanp. 


HE freshness of York has been remarked upon by many writers. Its 

great age does not weigh upon it. Its past gives no musty atmosphere 

to its present. Its history has filled volumes, and its historians, from 
Ptolemy to the latest archxological expert, have covered a period of nearly 
two thousand years. Its traditions date back to the time when David was 
King of Israel, when, if the legends believed by the early Christians and 
related by the monks are true, York was founded by a descendant of /Eneas. 
This is probably a myth, but, like Plato’s story of Atlantis, there may be 
something more behind it than mere legend. Historically, the records 
of York begin with the Romans, about the year a.p. 78, when Agricola was in 
residence there. It is doubtful whether York was the original Brigantian 
capital, or even an important Brigantian town. Isurium, now Aldborough, 
shows traces of much greater antiquity, and was probably the chief city of the 
Brigantes. 

Eboracum of the Romans, York is supposed to have derived its ancient 
name from the British Eborach, which some have thought to mean “ The field 
at the junction of the rivers.”” The original fortified camp of the Romans was 
situated in the angle of ground between the Ouse and the Foss. The modern 
name York was believed by Leland and Camden to refer to the River Ure, on 
the assumption—never proved—that this river was not called the Ouse, below 
Boroughbridge, until a comparatively recent date. If their assumption could 
be supported by any record, Leland and Camden are undoubtedly right. 
No more likely derivation has been suggested than Eure-wic (Saxon wic, a 
retreat)—a place of refuge or retreat on the Ure. No final solution of the 
etymology of any of the names by which the city has been known has, 
however, been found. The history of York before and for some time after 
the Roman occupation of Britain is fragmentary and obscure. The city may 
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have been the capital of Cartismandua, the Queen of the Brigantes, in spite of 
archeological evidence in favour of Isurium; the Roman name, Eboracum, 
may have had some earlier British derivation; the name Czr Ebrauc, or 
Eborac, by which it was known after the time of the Romans, may have been 
shortened to York (Weigall suggests that the pronunciation of Eborac was 
similar to York); or Leland and Camden may be right; it is a problem 
which is unlikely ever to be solved. 

Brigantes, Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans have left their traces in 
the place-names in and about York ; its history is so vast that merely to outline 
it would go far beyond the space available here, and, as suggested in the first 
paragraph of this chapter, York appears for each generation as something more 
than mere pages of history can convey. It is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world, in a setting that no county in England can rival. Whether seen 
close, almost under the shadow of the Minster, or at a distance, from the high 
ground miles away to the west, north or east, York, with its Minster towers, 
compels the same admiration. Like all great cathedrals, the Minster owes some 
of its grandest effects to the changes of the sky. A background of blue sky, 
broken with rolling white clouds, heightens that effect of climax mounting 
upon climax, enforced by every detail of delicate tracery and moulding, that is 
the peculiar attribute of masterpieces of cathedral architecture. Whether the 
twin towers of the West Front shine in all their intricacy of light and shadow 
against an open sweep of blue, or darken, as though a shade had been cast 
over them, before the intense whiteness of a sunlit cloud, the lines of the 
Minster ascend and lead up to the play of colour above. On stormy days, 
towards evening, when the clouds break, though the background may be dark 
and leaden, the towers flame up as the sun strikes them, and from every angle 
of rain-washed niche and cornice aboye the great central window, glowing 
lights send their reflections to the dark, wet streets below. The Minster has 
its quiet changes of colour also on dull days, when cold east winds blow round 
the grey stone, when buttresses and towers loom darkly above roofs that are 
white and streets that are silent, muffled with trodden snow. 

The old walled city, with its four principal gates or bars, and its five 
posterns, was described by Leland, at a time when its construction was more 
easily followed than now : 

“Thus goeth the waul from the ripe * of Ouse of the est part of the cite 
of York. 

“Fyrst, a grete towre with a chain of yron to cast over the Ouse, than 
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another towre and soe to Bowdamgate or bar to Goodrumgate or bar X towres ; 
thens four towres to Laythorpe a postern gate, and soe by a space of two flite 
shottes, the blind and deep water of Fosse coming out of the forest of Galtres, 
defendeth this part of the city without waules ; then to Waumgate three towres 
and thens to Fishergate, stoppid up sins the communes burnid it yn the tyme 
of King Henry the seventh. 

“Thens to the ripe of Fosse have three towres, and in the three a postern ; 
and thens over Fosse by a bridge to a castelle. 

“The west part of the cite is thus ynclosed ; first a turrit and soe the waul 
runneth over the side of the dungeon of the castelle on the west side of Ouse, 
right agayne the castelle on the est ripe. The plotte of the castelle is now called 
Ould Baile, and the area and ditches of it doe manifestly appeare. Betwixt 
the beginninge of the first part of this west waulle and Miclegate, be IX towres ; 
and betwixt it and the ripe agayne of Ouse be XI towres; and at this XI 
towres be a postern gate, and the towre of its right agayne the est towre, to 
draw over the chain on Ouse betwixt them.” 

After the siege of York, in 1644, just before the battle of Marston Moor, 
the walls were left in a very damaged condition. They were repaired, however, 
a few years after the accession of Charles II. Since then, they have been 
allowed gradually to moulder away, and are not so well preserved as the similar 
walls of Chester, the only other fortified city of this kind in England. 

Of the five principal gates, Micklegate Bar, on the west bank of the Ouse, 
is the oldest, and was at one time thought to be of Roman origin, though now 
generally agreed to be entirely Norman. Drake, writing of it in the eighteenth 
century, describes it as having “a massy iron chain” that went across the 
outer gate, a portcullis, and “lastly a mighty strong double wooden gate, 
which is closed in every night at the usual hours.” Fletcher writes of Mickle- 
gate Bar: “ How many heads of princes and noblemen, and persons of high 
degree, have been exposed to the winds and rains above this frowning gateway, 
no chronicler has ever told with any pretence to accuracy. Here was placed 
the head of Richard Plantagenet in 1460, in company with those of his fellow 
leaders of the Yorkist party, and here within twelve months they were 
succeeded by the heads of the Earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire, and other 
champions of the Lancastrian cause. The last heads exposed on Micklegate 
Bar were those of the Jacobite leaders condemned for high treason after the 
rising of 1745.” Bootham Bar, on the north-west side of the city, near the 
Minster, stands on the road to Durham. Its architecture is Gothic, and in 
appearance is of more recent date than the others. The road to Malton and 
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Scarborough passes through Monk Bar, which looks towards the Wolds. It 
was named after General Monk, who played so large a part in the restoration 
of Charles II, and is, after Micklegate, the most imposing of the old gateways. 
The entrance to York from Beverley and Hull, Walmgate Bar, is said to derive 
its name from the Watling Street. It is the only gateway in York which still 
retains its barbican. 
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The ancient gateway called Fishergate Bar, mentioned by Leland as having 
been walled up, was reopened in 1827. Of the posterns, Fishergate postern was 
the most perfect remaining—re-roofed and repaired—about this date, the others 
having been pulled down or being in ruins. All traces of Skeldergate postern 
were removed in 1808, and Castlegate postern was pulled down in 1826. The 
latter stood near Clifford’s Tower, which is all that remains of the ruins of 
York Castle. 

Until 1863 York possessed only one bridge over the Ouse, the famous 
Ouse Bridge which connects Micklegate with the rest of the city. The annals 
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of Ouse Bridge commence with the year 1154, when William, Archbishop of 
York, made his first entry into the city, crossing the river by a wooden bridge, 
the timbers of which gave way under the weight of the crowds that came to 
meet him. Another accident is recorded in 1564, when a heavy snowfall was 
followed by a sudden thaw, and the Ouse in flood washed away two arches of 
the bridge which then existed, and several houses on the banks of the river. 
For nearly two years the bridge remained in ruins. It was replaced by the 
old stone bridge, which remained until 1808. This bridge was then con- 
demned as unsafe, and the present bridge, the first stone of which was laid by 
George III, was constructed. There were then, and for many years after- 
wards, only ferry-boats between the river banks at Lendal and Skeldergate. 
In 1863, however, the bridge at Lendal was opened; and the Skeldergate 
Bridge was completed in 1881. 

York, the old walled city, has gradually extended far beyond the limits of 
its bars and posterns. Roads and railways have spread their intricate network 
over the flat country that once lay wild and bare round the Roman station, the 
Saxon strongholds, and the castles of the Normans. Leland could hardly 
write now that the part of the city lying east of the river is twice as great as 
that on the west bank of the Ouse. Already Acomb village almost touches the 
confines of York, and other outlying villages in the Ainsty have lost their rural 
quietness of the old days. But, as of old, the Minster dominates the crowded 
streets, and the whole landscape of the plain, from the moors of the West 
Riding to the hills of the Wolds. From place after place visited in the remaining 
chapters of this book, York Minster will be in sight, whether from the high 
ground of the York and Ainsty country west of the Foss, or the eastern villages 
of the Wolds in the country of the Middleton Hunt. It will be seen so often 
that description of it would mean endless repetition. The Minster only varies 
with the angles from which its towers are viewed. From one point the 
Perpendicular towers of the West Front rise above the plain, from another 
they mask each other and appear as one, beside the great Central Tower, 
above the North Transept and the Nave. But the setting never changes except 
with the seasons and the weather—the spacious blue-green distances of summer 
or the darker duller tones of the winter Ainsty landscape. 

From this brief glimpse of the city, we must turn to the history of the 
York and Ainsty Hunt. 


CHAPTER II 
HISTORY OF THE YORK AND AINSTY 


“ The subscription to the York hounds is limited, not exceeding 1300 /. per annum, and 
is chiefly raised by the resident gentlemen of the city of York.’-—Nimrop. 


HE history of the York and Ainsty Hunt begins with the year 1816. 
Like the history of many other famous Hunts, it begins with a curtail- 


ment of country hunted by packs whose territory was too large for 
them, and by the unification of smaller areas hunted for a short period by packs 
which, for one reason or another, were given up. Hunting history provides 
many examples of the need for a new pack arising because residents in a district 
obviously suited to be a hunting centre become uncertain of the sport which 
may be afforded them: a private pack may hunt one locality for a time and 
then cease to exist ; a long-established hunt may provide sport one day a week 
in a part of their country which could easily provide two or three without being 
overhunted. Such conditions prevailed in the neighbourhood of York, when 
the Bramham Moor hunted up to its boundaries on the west ; the hounds of Sir 
Mark Masterman Sykes approached it on the east, and hunted so far from their 
native Wolds as Sessay Wood; Lord Darlington’s pack, as Scarth Dixon 
remarks, “ roused the echoes of Brafferton Spring ”’ ; and Sir Thomas Slingsby’s 
hunted round Goldsborough. York, it is true, possessed a pack of harriers, 
known as the York City Harriers, long before the formation of the York and 
Ainsty, and this pack was not given up until 1830; but little is known of its 
history or the sport it afforded. About 1815, Sir Thomas Slingsby gave up 
his hounds, and the Goldsborough area of the present York and Ainsty country 
became vacant, and for a short time was unhunted. This was probably the 
most important of the causes which led to the formation of the new Hunt. 
Nimrod, writing in 1826, gives the history of the York and Ainsty in a 
paragraph, but prefaces it with the words “as far as I can recollect,” which 
are important, because his version is not entirely accurate. He says : 
“As far as I can recollect the following is the history of this country. It 
had once been hunted by Colonel Thornton, of Thornville Royal, and then 
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lay vacant for some time. It was afterward occasionally occupied by Lord 
Harewood, Sir Tatton Sykes,* Lord Darlington, and also by the late Mr. 
Lane Fox, of Bramham Park; but the first to establish the York and Ainsty 
hounds was the Honourable Captain Butler, who started them about ten 
years ago, and had his kennel at Newmonkton, where he now resides. The 
country is not only extensive, but wide, which obliges the hounds and horses 
to lie from home two or three days a fortnight, which is against them; and it 
is also intermixed with Sir Tatton Sykes’ and Lord Harewood’s countries, 
for which reason the York and Ainsty and the latter pack always hunt alternate 
days.” + 

This paragraph would be more inaccurate were it less vague. Nimrod’s 
style has two qualities which help to give it the extraordinary attraction which 
it undoubtedly possesses : he either writes with a vigour and gusto and humour 
which, in their particular line, are surpassed by no other sporting writer ; 
or he lapses into paragraphs which read as if he was beginning to doze over the 
fire after a hard day. 

Colonel Thornton hunted the Hambleton country, where he is said to 
have “‘ rattled the Hambleton foxes,” some time before the formation of the 
York and Ainsty ; but what the boundaries of his country were is not known. 
His country may have been occasionally occupied by Lord Harewood and the 
others, though whether they went there or not made little difference to the 
residents in York who wanted a Hunt of their own—they had other fields in 
view than the slopes of the Hambleton Hills. Captain Butler kept hounds for a 
few seasons at New Monkton; but there is no evidence for Nimrod’s statement 
that he established the York and Ainsty pack. He was one of the people 
in the country who played a leading part in the formation of the new Hunt. 
The last statement in Nimrod’s paragraph about hunting on alternate days can 
only mean, as far as the Bramham Moor (then Lord Harewood’s Hounds) 
and York and Ainsty are concerned, that the two Hunts refrained from having 
fixtures on the same day near their mutual boundary. There is no record in 
Payne’s diary of a meet in the present York and Ainsty country, and if any 
part of the Ainsty was shared, the new pack must have met in the present 
Bramham Moor country. This is most unlikely, after Mr. James Lane Fox 
had conditionally ceded part of his country to the York and Ainsty, an 
arrangement which Payne’s records of meets prove was adhered to by Lord 
Harewood. 


* Sir Tatton Sykes managed the hounds for his brother, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes. 
¢ “ Hunting Tours,” page 196. 
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This arrangement was made as the result of a meeting in 1816, when a 
deputation from York discussed the formation of the new Hunt, and the possible 
cession of a part of the Bramham Moor country, with Mr. Lane Fox. The 
country ceded was south and west of York, the condition being that if the 
York and Ainsty Hunt were given up, the country would revert to the Bramham 
Moor. Thereafter, Payne’s diary, which covers the whole period in question, 
mentions no fixture outside the Bramham Moor boundary as it is to-day. 

The question of country having been settled with the Bramham Moor (no 
arrangement seems to have been made with Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, or, 
at least, if made, is not recorded), a committee was formed to superintend the 
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management of the Hunt. Kennels were built at Knavesmire, close to Dring- 
houses, a mile out of York, on the Leeds road. The committee consisted of 
Captain Butler, Mr. William Clough, and Mr. Chaloner. Scarth Dixon thus 
describes the first purchase of hounds and their arrival at the kennels : 
“The Duke of Cleveland, who was a bit of a poacher where hunting was 
concerned, had made considerable encroachments on that country, reaching 
from Hornby Castle to the high moors, which was hunted by the sixth Duke 
of Leeds; and that gentleman, rather than enter into any dispute with his 
neighbour, gave up his hounds. Eighteen couples of these were purchased 
for the newly-formed York and Ainsty pack, and Will Danby, who was after- 
wards to become so closely associated with the country, brought them by road 
from Hornby Castle to the new kennels at Knavesmire. The carpenter who 
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had been employed to put up the benches in the new kennels did not know much 
about such work, and made them far too light, so when Danby arrived with 
his hounds they all rushed on the benches, and the result was that they gave 
way. Mr. Clough, who was present, used such powerful language that Danby 
was frightened, and thinking that it was like being no place for him, he went 
off in the night.” 

Will Danby did not return, Mr. Clough and the hounds apparently being 
left to have it out together. For the first few seasons there is little to record ; 
but in 1821 the committee ceased to officiate, and Mr. George Treacher took 
over the pack, which he hunted for two seasons. He was succeeded by 
Messrs. George Lloyd and Robert Chaloner, as Joint Masters. Mr. Chaloner 
resigned in 1825, and Mr. Lloyd commenced the first long Mastership in the 
annals of the Hunt, from 1825 to 1841. 

The York and Ainsty hounds soon gained a reputation for speed, and the 
fact that Nimrod, who made his Yorkshire tour in 1826, spent so much of his 
time with the York and Ainsty shows that, after they had been established for 
only ten seasons, they had fairly made their mark among the older Yorkshire 
Hunts. Nimrod is at his best when describing hounds, and gives a good 
account of the pack as he saw it; much fresh blood had been introduced since 
the initial purchase of eighteen couple at Hornby Castle. Strains from the 
famous Raby pack, belonging to Lord Darlington, had been introduced, 
among others. Nimrod sums up his impressions : 

“T think the York and Ainsty hounds, as a pack, particularly clever, and 
possessing, individually, as great a share of beauty as is to be found in most 
kennels. They have size, power, and size and power without lumber or 
incumbrance, which, as far as the eye carries us in a kennel, is all we can desire 
to see. I thought Boisterous (by Lord Darlington’s Brusher out of their 
Countess, the old Pytchley sort), Jollity, Pillager, and Charity, among the old 
hounds, very fine samples; a three-year-old bitch, Pastime, very clever 
indeed; and the Splendour hounds, out of Countess, Mischief, and Toilet, 
in very fine form. I also noticed Tuneful, by Lord Lonsdale’s Roman out of 
the Badsworth Tempest—a very promising young one.” 

Nimrod is rather guarded in his comments on Naylor, who had then 
been huntsman for six years, with regard to his conduct in the field, but is 
enthusiastic about his work in the kennels. Other contemporary references 
to the Hunt hint at Naylor being rather slow, but, apart from this, an excellent 
huntsman. He had succeeded in gaining a high reputation for his hounds 
on the flags, even at this time. 
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The sport which Nimrod saw with the York and Ainsty was rather dis- 
appointing; he found the country heavy, nine-tenths being then plough. 
One entry from his journal of the tour is typical : 

“ Tuesday, November 21st. Met the York and Ainsty at Pilmoor, ten miles 
from Norton Conyers, a common situated between two very large coverts—a 
wild fox-hunting place, but not a November fixture. In the spring it must 
often afford runs. On this day our hounds divided and made bad work of it. 
I got off with the smaller lot ; but seeing that nothing could be done, and that 
the fox was making back for the coverts, I trotted gently on the line. We 
again found, and had a hunting run through a horrible country composed of 
fields about two acres each, enclosed with strong blackthorn fences—nice 
chances for horses’ legs! Fortunately for my horse he cast a shoe, and I 
went home; but rather a singular adventure occurred. I had ridden about 
two miles in quest of a blacksmith, when I met a person on foot (Mr. Dale of 
Creakhill). ‘I think I have got your shoe in my pocket,’ said he. ‘ Did you 
not ride over the rails out of Pilmoor with Mr. George Swan?’ On telling 
him I did, he informed me my horse pulled off his shoe when he landed on 
the other side. ‘ Had it not come off a fall would have been the result.” 

The blackthorn fences seem to have perturbed Nimrod, and the cast shoe 
to have given him immense relief. 

Sport with the York and Ainsty improved very much during the thirties, 
and such diaries as are available, chiefly those kept by Messrs. R. and E. York, 
which are quoted at some length by Scarth Dixon, contain many records of 
fast and long runs. These gentlemen hunted with other packs, but fortunately 
saw some of the best runs which the York and Ainsty had during this period. 
The most notable was in December 1835, after a meet at the Wild Man Inn. 
The “ Wild Man,” though on the boundary, is a Bramham Moor fixture now, 
the York and Ainsty meeting at Street Houses, within half a mile of it. 
On this occasion, a fox was found in Pallathorpe Wood, and ran over the 
Ainsty towards Bolton Percy; he turned, however, and, passing Tadcaster 
Bar, ran by Healaugh, Wighill, and Walton, over Ingmanthorpe Park, across 
the North Road, and eventually crossed the Nidd near Walshford Bridge. 
He went on over Goldsborough Moor and the Park, followed the course of the 
Nidd up to Knaresborough, and was then viewed in the nursery gardens. 
Hounds failed to run into him there, and he ran on by Arkendale and Ferrensby 
to Spellow Hill, where he was lost after a run of just over three hours. The 
point was sixteen miles and the distance hounds ran over thirty. The pace was 
fast for the greater part of this fine hunt, and few got to the end of it, there 
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being little chance of changing horses. It is not recorded who were up at the 
finish. There was another great three hours’ run from Red House, in 1837, 
the fox being lost near Tollerton; and in January of the same season, after a 
meet at Providence Green, the fox was dug out and killed, after three hours 
and fifteen minutes, in Acaster Whin. Both these runs are described as remark- 
able, and not merely long, slow hunts. Sport continued good up to the 
end of Mr. Lloyd’s Mastership, and when he resigned at the end of the 
season 1840-41 he received the thanks of the country, a dinner service being 
presented to him by members of the Hunt. A heavy man, riding sixteen 
stone, Mr. Lloyd was a hard rider and one of the best sportsmen of his day. 

Will Danby, who had succeeded Naylor as Huntsman during Mr. Lloyd’s 
Mastership (returning to the Hunt he left in so abrupt a manner), continued 
as huntsman under Mr. Ralph Creyke, who was the next Master. Mr. Creyke 
resigned in 1845, being succeeded by Mr. Sam Bateman, Will Danby still 
carrying the horn. 

With an experienced huntsman, then in his prime, and a keen Master, the 
York and Ainsty Hunt prospered during the next eight years, and it is very 
much to be regretted that Mr. Bateman’s carefully kept hunting diary was 
either destroyed or lost. As a Master, Mr. Bateman was very popular. He 
had been a hard rider from his youth ; but he was also an expert in the kennels, 
and his journal, besides recording runs, contained much information about 
the York and Ainsty pack at this period, which makes its loss the more regret- 
table. Long after his resignation in 1853, he attended meets, and, even in his 
old age, followed hounds in his carriage. He died in 1891. Among notable 
runs during his Mastership is one which took place on December gth, 1845, 
after a meet at Askham Bogs. The first fox, found in this covert, was lost 
at Bilbrough ; but a second was found in Steeton Whin, which ran by Askham 
and Acomb, and was killed in the streets of York, after a fast hour and five 
minutes. ‘Two good runs took place in the following January : one from Red 
House, ending in a kill near Askham Whin, of an hour and forty-five minutes ; 
and another from Ferrensby, the first fox being killed near Grafton, a second, 
found in Flaxby Covert, running very fast by Goldsborough, then to Shepherd’s 
Wood, and by Nineveh, Marton, Broadfield and Lylands, to Shepherd’s Wood 
again, where he was lost. Nearly all the horses were beaten by the pace in 
this run. Even with such an experienced huntsman as Will Danby, the foxes 
of the Ainsty country seem to have got rather the best of it. According to 
the only record available, in fifty-nine days’ hunting ninety foxes were found 
and only seventeen killed in the open. Large fields attended the York and 
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Ainsty meets at this time; on one occasion, at least, the field is said to have 
totalled three hundred. This may account for a difficulty in killing foxes ; 
there was certainly a good deal of trouble with foxes being headed. 

When Mr. Bateman resigned in 1853, Sir Charles Slingsby became Master. 
The York and Ainsty, as one of Yorkshire’s crack packs, had outgrown its first 
kennels at Knavesmire. Though these kennels were, according to Nimrod’s 
account of them, well designed and built, they were small, and not pretentious 
in any way. Larger kennels were built at Acomb, and were afterwards added 
to by Colonel Fairfax and Mr. Lycett Green. Here Sir Charles Slingsby, 
who was a keen breeder of hounds, commenced importing new blood and 
improving the pack. Another change was the retirement of Will Danby, 
Sir Charles Slingsby wishing to hunt the hounds himself. Danby soon 
afterwards went as huntsman to the Hurworth. 

The new Master, who had already hunted a pack of harriers, soon showed 
that he was a hard man to beat as a huntsman or Master. He was a man who 
knew exactly how to handle hounds, and to whom hounds instinctively 
came. The heavy plough, which had to some extent been a cause of the 
difficulty in killing foxes, made it essential to have a very close hunting pack, 
and one which would stick to a fox over anything. Sir Charles Slingsby very 
soon effected a great improvement in the number of foxes killed. He also 
had polite but firm methods for dealing with an over-riding field. He was, 
in fact, just the man the York and Ainsty required at that time—one of those 
Masters who do everything quietly and never lose their tempers, but are 
always obeyed. An exceptionally fine horseman, he also took a leading part 
at local race-meetings, winning many races on his own horses. The Hunt 
had entered on a period which promised to increase its already great reputation, 
and the seasons which followed Sir Charles Slingsby’s accession to the 
Mastership were no disappointment to the general expectation. 


CHAPTER III 
HISTORY OF THE YORK AND AINSTY (continued) 


“ Thus fate knocks at the door.”—BEETHOVEN. 


IR CHARLES SLINGSBY came of a family whose fortunes had 

been associated with the country he hunted for nearly a thousand 

years. {Scriven Park, near Knaresborough, on the north bank of the 
Nidd, had been the home of the de Scrivens since the Conquest, when Henry 
de Scriven, the last of the direct line, died, and the estate passed by marriage 
to William de Slingsby, in 1328. William de Slingsby married Henry de 
Scriven’s daughter, Johanna, and from that time onward the de Slingsbys of 
Scriven played an important part in the history of the county. A de Scriven 
had been appointed Hereditary Master Forester when the Royal Forest of 
Knaresborough was allocated to the Sport of Kings, his duty being to collect 
all fees and fines and other dues. This hereditary office passed to the 
de Slingsbys. When Knaresborough was disafforested, the family continued 
their service to the Crown. As Members of Parliament, High Sheriffs of 
Yorkshire, or soldiers, the descendants of William de Slingsby left their mark 
on the history of the county and the country. 

Scriven Park lies on the southern boundary of the western extension of 
York and Ainsty territory. As already stated, this boundary is formed by the 
River Nidd. The northern boundary is here mainly the River Ure, from 
Ripon, by Newby Hall, to Boroughbridge and Aldborough. Between these 
boundaries lies some of the best York and Ainsty country. In the time of 
Sir Charles Slingsby it was largely plough, but is now more than fifty per cent. 
grass—a fine, undulating hunting country, including such famous names as 
Bishop Monkton, Copgrove, Staveley, Arkendale and Ferrensby. The distance 
between the Rivers Ure and Nidd is little more than five miles at the widest 
point. The country is intersected by many small tributaries of the two rivers, 
of which the River Tutt, running into the Ure at Boroughbridge, is the largest. 
Many of the villages have a stream running through them, usually crossed by 
little foot-bridges at frequent intervals, and owe much of their character to 
this, and to the avenues of trees, generally limes or chestnuts, which line their 
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main streets. Historically, this part of Yorkshire dates back long before the 
Romans, and has often been called the heart of the county; scenically, it is 
to-day entirely pastoral, a country of grass fields and small orchards, large, 
isolated farms, giving their note of mellow old brick-work to the green riverside 
landscapes, mills, such as the famous Staveley Mill, small coyerts, and a few 
large woodlands. The present Scriven Hall is an Elizabethan mansion, set 
in a park of four hundred acres; but, near the village of Scriven, is the old 
house in which the de Slingsbys formerly lived, their coat-of-arms still remaining 
above the doorway of the much-restored sixteenth-century building. 


“4 
“es. 
NEAR BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


For fifteen seasons Sir Charles Slingsby hunted the York and Ainsty, 
seasons which varied little in their record of fine sport shown in a difficult 
country that needed an expert huntsman to get the best out of it. Much 
emphasis has been laid by various writers on the cunning of the old foxes in 
the York and Ainsty country at this time. Three and four-year-old foxes 
provided many of the greatest runs; but they were very often successful in 
living to run another day, and it is no discredit to Sir Charles or his hounds 
that some of the best runs ended without a kill. These foxes knew the lie of 
the land in every detail, and made the best use of their knowledge. They 
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were, in fact, regarded with respect, and an unsuccessful day only spurred 
on those who took part in it to try conclusions again with the veterans that had 
eluded them. 

One of these veterans, known as the Whixley fox, beat them for three years. 
He was not found in Whixley Park, but he always ran there, jumping the park 
wall and then running through a drain into the road and crossing the road 
to the Manor House. He then ran round the church and returned to the 
drain under the park wall. A hound eventually discovered his hiding-place, 
the secret of which was carefully kept by one or two spectators who had seen 
him enter the drain. Another famous fox was the white fox of Thorpe Green. 
This fox was eventually killed after a run from Lylands. 

When Sir Charles first took the country, he bought a horse called Saltfish, 
which carried him through many of the hardest days. After fifteen seasons, 
this old hunter was still his favourite mount. Saltfish was generally out, and 
the Master often changed horses and rode him, when there was the prospect 
of a great run. To live with the York and Ainsty required a really good 
horse, and a bold rider. Many of those who rode in the first flight were among 
the best horsemen of their day. The seasons from 1853 to 1869 have always 
been regarded as the halcyon days of the Hunt. The remarkable thing is that, 
though Sir Charles hunted hounds himself, he never seems to have required a 
Field Master, and his large following seems rarely to have interfered with his 
work in the field. He was ably assisted, as far as the management of his pack 
was concerned, by the kennel huntsman, William Orvis, a veteran who was 
held in affectionate regard by all who knew him, and also by the two whips, 
Shepherd and Boxhall. The only dissatisfaction to which definite expression 
was given during Sir Charles Slingsby’s Mastership was that many of the 
fixtures were too far from York. The York and Ainsty country is large and 
straggling, and at this time the whole of it was well and regularly hunted. 
Nothing seems to have come of the complaint, and there was no alteration in 
the usual fixtures. 

No diary was kept, or, if kept, has not been preserved by anyone officially 
connected with the Hunt, consequently many details of runs are lacking. 
Accounts which appeared in The Field are the main source of information 
concerning runs during the earlier seasons. One, considered the best of the 
season, took place in March 1859, from Sessay Wood. It was an hour and 
twenty minutes, at a great pace, hounds running by Thormanby, Castle Hus- 
thwaite, Angram, and Thornton into Newburgh Park. This part of the run 
was very fast, though the pack slowed down a little afterwards, but killed their 
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fox in the open near Gilling. Another run of twelve miles in an hour and 
three minutes, also from Sessay to Newburgh Park, was notable because it was 
tun during a severe frost, without a casualty. There were, however, a great 
many falls during some of these runs, the meets being attended, besides the 
large number of regular hard riders, by soldiers from York, some of whom 
took two or three falls a day in their efforts to compete with veterans who knew 
the country. 

Colonel Meysey-Thompson, in “ Reminiscences of the Course, the Camp, 
and the Chase,” contributes more than anyone to the history of this period, 
though he gives few accounts of runs. He has an excellent paragraph describing 
Sir Charles as a huntsman : 

“He was very quiet with his hounds, but very quick when they required 
help; a most patient drawer of coverts, thoroughly searching the portions 
favourable for holding a fox, and scarcely ever leaving one behind. He had 
great sympathy with canine nature, and so well understood the ways of a fox 
that he seemed to know by instinct where it was going, and what was passing 
through its mind in every phase of the run. In making a cast he constantly 
held forward to some well-known spot which a fox would be sure to pass 
when travelling in that direction, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred he was 
right. His great aim was to be constantly on the back of his fox, and to save 
every second of time that was possible, for he always kept in view how fast a 
fox gets over the ground, even at the lolloping pace he travels at. If a fox 
beat him fairly, he seldom rested till he could account for what had become of 
him, and I have known him go again and again, on subsequent days, to the 
spot where he had lost him, to solve the problem of his disappearance.” 

He was once fairly beaten on an occasion such as this, after a fox was lost 
near Sheriff Hutton Castle. The run had been fast, when scent died down 
and all attempts to pick it up again failed. The fox was exhausted, and had 
been picked up by a travelling tinker, who had just put it into his bag when 
the hounds came up. Afraid of getting into trouble, not having realised that 
hounds were then on its track, he said nothing about it. The fox was set at 
liberty later by a farmer to whom he took it, the Hunt making no claim to it 
because it had been run into the Middleton country. 

Two of the hounds on which Sir Charles relied more than any others in 
the pack were Layman and Rosebud. The latter was a badger-pied hound, 
and he used to say that she never made a mistake. According to Colonel 
Thompson, “on the driest road, or the most dusty of fallows, when not 
another hound could run the line at all, old Rosebud would just keep moving 
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slowly along the line, perhaps for half a mile at a time, when suddenly the 
others would catch the scent.” She was a hound of great courage, and “if a 
fox was at bay in a tight corner, Rosebud was usually let in to draw him out.” 
Layman was much used as a stallion hound. He never tired in the field and 
was always one of the leaders of the pack. After a kill, he would secure the 
fox’s head and carry it as far as the next draw. Layman was not a powerful- 
looking hound, and his son Villager, one of the strongest in the pack, eventually 
robbed his father of this privilege, always securing the mask himself. At the 
Wetherby Hound Show in 1868, a litter from the York and Ainsty kennels 
secured three prizes. ‘The litter was by Lord Yarborough’s Nelson out of the 
York and Ainsty Comedy by Comus. Nestor gained the first prize for dog- 
hounds, Nosegay and Novelty the first and second prizes for bitches. 

Cornelius ‘Tongue, better known as “ Cecil,” paid a visit to the York 
and Ainsty early in 1869, representing The Field. He wrote a long account of 
his experiences with the pack, from which a few quotations will be of interest. 
He describes a meet at Blue Bridge : 

“The meet was rather select than large, most present being well mounted 
—all, of course, strangers to me; so, until I have had a little more time in the 
country, I will not pretend to give the names of those present. In a field just 
off the road sat Sir C. Slingsby, with the dog pack round him, and wonderfully 
well I thought they looked. We were not, however, indulged with a long view, 
as the handsome bay he rode was quickly put in motion, and we trotted away 
to New Park coverts, a fine wild-looking string of woods.” 

This day was almost blank. Soon afterwards, in the Tuesday country, 
Cecil saw a good run, his account of which is too long to quote. In an opening 
paragraph he again describes the meet : 

“You are sure of a large and good field at Copmanthorpe, as the Tuesdays 
in the Ainsty country have become quite a proverb; and week after week has 
shown such a succession of brilliant things that no one who hunts at all 
thinks of missing them. ‘Tuesday last, though cold and rainy, with every 
appearance of a regular walking day, was no exception. Amongst a field 
numbering a hundred and fifty at least, I was enabled to make out the following : 
Mr. G. Lane Fox (Master of the Bramham Moor), the Hon. Egremont Lascelles, 
Lord Nevill, Col. Thompson, Mr. Bateman, Lord Wenlock, Major Preston, 
Miss Eveline Milner (who goes in magnificent style), Mr. W. Craik, Mr. 
Robinson (a very hard one), Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Fenwick, Sir G. and Lady 
Wombwell, Capt. Oliver, Capt. Gunter, Capt. Irving, and several officers of 
the 15th Hussars, now quartered at York.” 
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A fox was found in Colton Gorse, after Askham Bogs had been drawn 
blank; hounds got quickly away, pressed rather closely by the large field. 
The York road was crowded with carriages, and here the fox was headed. 
Sir Charles cast back and got on the line of the fox near Copmanthorpe. 
Hunting slowly, hounds passed Appleton Mill and reached Nun Appleton ,where 
the pace improved over the park, hounds being eventually beaten after a long 
but never very fast run. Some of the field went home at this point, but the 
rest crossed the Ouse, though the river was in flood and running over the 
bridge, and were rewarded by a brilliant gallop from Stub Wood. ‘ There is 
no mistake about it this time,” writes Cecil, “‘ those who know they have blood 
and condition fit to cross land up to their knees and hocks take hold of their 
nags and go straight at the boundary fence, a rough hedge and wide drain on 
the landing side.”” Hounds raced by Brocket Hagg, the pace steadily increasing. 
Saddles were emptied. Even small fences took their toll. Copmanthorpe 
Wood and Colton Hagg were passed, a slight check enabling the first flight to 
get on terms, and then away went the pack, making for Askham Bogs. The 
fox was headed before he reached it and turned back for Copmanthorpe. Hard 
pressed, with hounds at top speed behind him, he went straight through the 
wood and was pulled down in the open after as rousing a thirty minutes as 
any man could wish to see. ‘‘ A more dashing, brilliant performance I never 
saw,”’ is Cecil’s comment, “and in such a country (deep plough) I scarcely 
ever knew hounds go so fast.” 

Good runs continued, especially in the Tuesday country. There was 
another very fast gallop from Stub Wood on February 2nd, 1869, hounds 
killing at Colton Bridge. On Thursday, February 4th, the York and Ainsty 
met at Stainley House. The day was glorious, like summer, and a large 
house-party from Scriven came with Sir Charles Slingsby to the meet. Every- 
one was entertained at Stainley House, Sir Charles himself drinking a glass of 
home-brewed cherry brandy. The bitch pack was usually hunted on Thurs- 
days ; a bye-day had altered the regular order, however, and it was with the 
dog pack that Sir Charles went off to draw Cayton Gill, a small home covert 
having been drawn blank. He was riding Saltfish; but when a move was 
made for Burton Whin, a fox having been chopped in the Gill, he changed to a 
roan horse which he had recently bought. Burton Whin was drawn blank, 
and it was not until Greenwood’s Whin, near Bishop Monkton, was reached 
that the first run of the day began. 

Hounds had hardly entered the covert when a fox went away. Some very 
stiff fences gave the leading hounds a start, and when, after a short pause, they 
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raced for Burton Wood, the field was rather scattered, and even the first flight 
had difficulty in getting up to them. With a hot scent the fox was quickly out 
of Burton Wood, pointing for Roecliffe Whin; but, failing to make it, he 
turned west for Walkingham Warren. Being very hard pressed, he doubled, 
gaining a plantation in Copgrove Park called Black Walk. The hounds ran 
through the plantation with their fox in view. At this point in the run Sir 
Charles again changed horses, mounting Saltfish. 


NEWBY WEIR. 


The fox was a veteran, and had eluded hounds three or four times during 
the season by crossing the River Ure. ‘This fact gave peculiar zest to the chase, 
when the fox escaped from Black Walk, ran alongside the Copgrove Beck, 
turned north, skirting Burton Leonard, and, having gained Burton Wood and 
been evicted, made for the river. 

The distance from Burton Wood to the Ure is about a mile and a half. 
Due north of the wood, on the far side of the river, is Newby Hall, then the 
property of Lady Mary Vyner. The river flows past the gardens of Newby 
Hall, and then over a weir, three or four hundred yards below the ferry which 
belonged to the Vyners and was worked by their gardeners. Below the weir 
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there is a lock, the lock-cut forming a narrow island which extends to within 
a short distance of the ferry. A ford, two hundred yards beyond the weir, 
was marked by posts, showing the depth up to five feet. On this occasion, 
the river being in flood following a rapid thaw of snow on the hills, the posts 
were completely under water. ‘The fox and hounds crossed below the ferry, 
and all were swept down over the weir, but gained the further bank in safety. 
The hounds struggled up the precipitous bank and raced full cry past Newby 
Hall. 

Colonel Meysey-Thompson (then Mr. Richard Thompson) and Mr. 
Robinson were alone with hounds as they ran through Burton Wood. Mr. 
Robinson reached the weir first and turned to the left, calling out, ‘‘ There is a 
ferry-boat here. If we are lucky we shall get over before anyone else gets 
up.” He hailed the two gardeners who were working close to the river, and 
the boat put across. When it was two-thirds of the way over their hopes were 
disappointed. Steaming horses and eager men crowded down to the cutting 
made in the bank to receive the boat. Across the eighty yards of water came 
the ferry, worked by a windlass, the revolving chain being fastened at either 
bank. The chain was on the down-stream side of the boat. The boat was 
thirty feet long, with a railing, five feet high, on each side, and a “ gate,” which 
let down as a landing-stage, at each end. There was only room for three 
horses abreast in the cutting. A rush was being made to get first places on 
the ferry, when Sir Charles and Orvis rode up. Way was made for them to 
board first. When they had led their horses to the far end, the boat quickly 
crowded beyond its normal capacity. Colonel Thompson almost lost his 
chance of getting over with the first load by making way for Sir Charles. He 
was the last man to get a place on the boat. All had dismounted except 
Mr. Robinson, who never got off his horse when crossing a ferry because he 
could not swim, and had a theory that, in case of an accident, the safest thing 
was to remain in the saddle. Sir Charles closed the gate at the fore-end of the 
boat, that at the back remained open. In spite of a warning that the boat 
was overloaded, eleven men and horses, besides the two gardeners, were on 
board: Sir Charles Slingsby and Orvis, Sir George Wombwell, Major Mus- 
senden, Captain Molyneux, R.N., Captain Key, and Messrs. Lloyd, Robinson, 
‘Thompson, Vyner, and White. 

The ferry-boat grounded as it pushed off, water running over the deck ; 
but it was not swamped, though the side-boards were flush with the river. 
For a moment, nobody feared an accident. There was only anxiety lest any 
of the closely-packed horses should kick. The flood foamed up round the 
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fore-end of the ferry, and when Sir Charles closed the end gate the old horse 
Saltfish stretched his neck over it, blowing at the water. With a sudden move- 
ment of panic, he rose up, leapt over the gate, and plunged into the river, the 
reins dragging Sir Charles after him. An instant tremor, caused by the trampling 
of all the horses, shook the boat. Colonel Thompson, at the rear end, pushed 
his horse violently into the water, jumped after it, and swam for the bank. 
On reaching it, he tore off his coat and waistcoat, a spectator pulled off his top- 
boots, and, as he ran back to the water, he undid the knee-buttons of his 
breeches, a precaution which he alone had time to take. The immediate 
thought of everyone was to save Sir Charles. 

The up-stream side of the boat lifted a few inches out of the water as Saltfish 
jumped in, and a move forward was made to save the Master. The horses 
began to slide on the wet boards. The boat righted itself. Then it rocked 
again. The horses plunged and slipped to the down-stream side. A third 
time the boat rocked, rising higher out of the water. In a few seconds all 
hope of restoring its equilibrium had been given up. A fourth time the up- 
stream side rose, throwing the struggling horses into wild confusion. The 
water surged against the bottom of the boat. It stood on edge like a wall and 
slowly turned over on to a swirling trough of water, over which it came down 
with a heavy splash, punctuated by cries and the sound of hoofs beating 
against the boards and rails. 

The first to come out of the water was Mr. Clare Vyner, who, knowing the 
construction of his own ferry-boat, climbed up the side railing on to the 
upturned bottom. He was able to rescue Sir George Wombwell, who rose to 
the surface up-stream and was carried by the current against the boat. Captain 
Key got hold of the chain and reached the bank. Several others, being sheltered 
from the force of the current by the boat, which was held in place by its chain, 
climbed out as Mr. Vyner had done. Colonel Thompson was meanwhile 
making an attempt to rescue Sir Charles Slingsby. Almost exhausted by 
trying to swim up-stream to the boat, instead of allowing the current to help 
him, which, in spite of the fact that it set towards the far bank, would have made 
it easier for him to reach the knotted whips and stirrup-leathers thrown out 
to him by the spectators lining the near bank, Sir Charles made a last effort to 
save himself while Colonel Thompson was still some distance away. Saltfish, 
following its master like a dog, swam up to him. He caught at the horse’s 
mane from the off-side, remembering, as Colonel Thompson particularly 
noticed, that Saltfish’s mane fell over on the near side. His hand reached over 
its crest, grasping at the mane, slipped down its neck, and caught one of the 
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reins. Sir Charles sank with the horse before Colonel Thompson could reach 
him. Saltfish recovered itself and swam to the distant bank. 

Mr. Robinson was still in the saddle when he and his horse came up after 
the first immersion. He rose upright from the water, astonishing all who 
watched him until they saw his horse’s head. He looked round at either bank 
as though deciding what course to take, when the horse sank. With two loud 
shrieks, its rider disappeared. Mr. George Lloyd collapsed and sank while 
being rescued. Orvis was apparently killed when the boat capsized. His 
body was washed down over the weir. Colonel Thompson swam to the island 
in a vain attempt to reach him, but was by this time himself almost ex- 
hausted. The two ferrymen were not seen alive after the accident. The 
only horses saved were Saltfish and Colonel Thompson’s Woodpigeon. 

Much has been written about the accident and its causes. The above 
details have been checked by reference to every account. The two main causes 
were the overloading and the fact that the chain was on the down-stream side of 
the boat. The chain was easier to work that way when the river was flooded 
because it did not bow to the same extent and put such a strain on the windlass. 
Had it been on the up-stream side, the boat could not have capsized, though it 
might have been swamped. As it was, the boat was swung over, once it lost 
its stability, by the force of the water, like a lever, with the chain as a fulcrum. 
It is doubtful whether an accident would have happened if Saltfish had not 
plunged into the water; but the ferry-boat was probably too heavily loaded 
to cross in safety. The old horse may have been conscious of the danger, 
and, by leaving the boat, not only saved itself, but was very nearly the means 
of saving its master. 

The run commenced at 12.40 ; it was exactly 1.40 when Colonel Thompson 
and Mr. Robinson reached the river bank. By five minutes past two the York 
and Ainsty Hunt had lost the Master, the kennel huntsman (who acted as first 
whip), and two of its staunchest supporters and hardest riders to hounds. 
The scene on the river bank when the full measure of the catastrophe was 
realised was the saddest ever recorded in the history of the hunting field. The 
large following which had gathered together earlier in the day gradually came 
up, arriving at Newby Ferry to find the group of riders in their water-sodden 
scarlet standing beside the all-too-plain evidence of what had taken place. 
The bodies of all who were drowned were eventually recovered close to the 
spot where the boat capsized, with the exception of Orvis, who was carried 
over the weir. Robinson’s horse was also washed down the river and its body 
found below the weir. Colonel Thompson’s father, who was at a Board 
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meeting in Newcastle, was informed by telegram of the accident at 2.30, the 
telegram being sent from Boroughbridge and giving an accurate list of the 
drowned. The unknown sender had galloped to Boroughbridge immediately 
after the disaster. 

The York and Ainsty did not hunt any more that season ; but the Bramham 
Moor and the Holderness each had a day in the country, by invitation, towards 
the middle of the following March. 


CHAPTER IV 
HISTORY OF THE YORK AND AINSTY (concluded) 


“ The finest run that he or anyone else out that day had ever seen.” —MAJor CHAMBERS 
ON THE MELBOURNE HALL RUN. 


HE years immediately following the accident at Newby Ferry saw 
several changes of Mastership with the York and Ainsty, and there 


were, unhappily, two more fatal accidents to Hunt servants, before a 
period of singular bad fortune in the annals of the Hunt came to an end. Sir 
George Wombwell succeeded Sir Charles Slingsby as Master, with Peter 
Collison as huntsman and Will Powter as first whip. Before the first season’s 
cub-hunting was over, Will Powter was killed by a fall, jumping out of covert 
over a hurdle in a gap, at Askham Bogs. There was a large field out, but 
nobody saw the accident. Hounds had been running in and round the coverts 
most of the morning, and it was only after the first whip’s riderless horse was 
seen, that his body was found. He had apparently been thrown from his 
horse, and had broken his neck. 

Collison, who was strange to the country (he had come with a high reputa- 
tion from the Cheshire), was not altogether successful during this season ; but 
one great run took place from Ribston Park, hounds killing in Bardsey Village, 
in the Bramham Moor country. Sport during Sir George Wombwell’s second 
season was much better, the average of good runs being high. Collison, how- 
ever, retired at the end of the season, and was succeeded by Tom Squires, a quick 
and brilliant huntsman. The next season, Sir George himself resigned, the 
new Master being the Hon. Egremont Lascelles. Though he had the Hunt 
only one season, many improvements were made during his brief Mastership, 
the most important being the rebuilding of the stables at Acomb, which were 
inadequate and in bad repair. Squires was retained as huntsman, and fulfilled 
the promise he had shown during the previous season. Truman Tuff was 
first and Jim 'Trivick second whip. In November there was a fast run of two 
hours and twenty minutes from Buckle’s Inn, ending with the fox running to 
ground near Tockwith ; and, in the following December, a great two hours’ 
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run over a very stiff line of country, from Sutton Hall, the fox being lost at 
Court House, after the hounds had been delayed by the railway. On March 
13th, 1873, the meet was at Grafton. There had been a hard frost in the 
morning, but a fox went away from Grafton Whin, with hounds racing on a 
hot scent. Squires’ horse fell jumping a stile into a road, rolling on its rider, 
who died a few days later, to the great regret of everyone. He was very 
popular, and, had he lived, would have ranked among the great huntsmen 
of the York and Ainsty; as it was, he left a record of two brilliant seasons. 
Colonel Fairfax succeeded the Hon. Egremont Lascelles as Master at the end 
of the season, hunting hounds himself. 

The series of misfortunes the Hunt had suffered, and the frequent changes 
of Masters and huntsmen, had left their mark on the York and Ainsty. In 
many ways the affairs of the Hunt were unsatisfactory. The kennels badly 
needed attention, and the pack required new blood and generally overhauling. 
Mr. Lascelles having completely rebuilt the stables, Colonel Fairfax determined 
to do the same with the kennels, rather than carry out repairs and improve- 
ments which the existing kennels urgently needed. Colonel Fairfax, there- 
fore, rebuilt the kennels, almost entirely at his own expense. Belvoir blood, in 
which Colonel Fairfax, who had previously kept a pack of harriers, was a 
great believer, was introduced for the first time to any large extent in the 
York and Ainsty pack, Belvoir Fallible being a stud hound whose merits Colonel 
Fairfax was among the first to recognise. ‘The hounds were rigorously drafted, 
nothing satisfying the new Master short of the perfection at which he aimed. 
In the five years of his Mastership he built up a pack superior in every way 
to that which he had taken over. He was equally successful in hunting hounds 
himself, assisted by the first whip, Tuff, who was also kennel-huntsman, while 
Trivick was retained as second whip. Tuff was later replaced in the field 
by Charles Haggar, who hunted hounds on occasion when the Master was 
not out. A fine horseman, Colonel Fairfax was one of the best amateur hunts- 
men of his day. Failing health alone forced him to resign at the end of five 
seasons. He had expressed a wish to resign in January 1879. A Committee 
Meeting was held in February, and Captain Slingsby was unanimously elected 
Master. 

It was generally regretted that what had promised to be a long Mastership 
should have come to an end, especially as ill-health prevented Colonel Fairfax 
from continuing to carry the horn. He died on February 8th, 1884. Captain 
Slingsby was Master for four seasons. For the first three seasons John Hollidge 
was huntsman, George Gilson succeeding on his retirement. A notable run 
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took place in January 1881. The meet was at Burton Leonard; a fox was 
found in Burton Wood and run to ground within a field of Clint. A second 
fox went away from Clint, running fast by Birstwith Hall, having crossed the 
Nidd, over Kettlesing Head and past Fewston Reservoir, finally going to 
ground at West End, near the Rocking Stones, on the edge of Pock Stone 
Moor. ‘The moorland country thinned out the field, and very few saw the end 


BURTON LEONARD, 


of this run over a very stiff line. It was getting dark when the fox went to 
ground, and hounds did not reach kennels until nearly ten o’clock that night. 
The going was very hard, a period of frost having set in, which stopped hunting 
for nearly a month afterwards. No records are available of other runs during 
Captain Slingsby’s Mastership. He was succeeded by Captain Brocklehurst in 
1883, Gilson continuing as huntsman. Gilson, in fact, saw three rapid changes 
of Mastership, Captain Brocklehurst resigning after three seasons, and Colonel 
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E. C. Yorke, who succeeded him, being taken ill during his first season and 
dying before the end of it. Colonel Yorke was a good sportsman, and his sudden 
death was a great blow to the Hunt. A Committee carried on the hounds 
to the end of the season, when Mr. E. Lycett Green * was elected Master. 

With the year 1886 the period of constant changes in the history of the 
Hunt came to an end, Mr. Lycett Green beginning the first long Mastership 
since that of Sir Charles Slingsby. Gilson left after two seasons, going as 
huntsman to the Durham, his place being taken by Arthur Wilson, who had 
been second whip to the Belvoir under Frank Gillard. 

The introduction of Belvoir strains into the York and Ainsty pack, which 
had been initiated by Colonel Fairfax, was continued by Mr. Lycett Green. 
The appointment of Wilson as huntsman was a great advantage to the kennel 
in this respect. Wilson came to the Belvoir as second whip in 1880, and, with 
Frank Gillard’s tuition, soon gained a knowledge of the best Belvoir strains 
which was invaluable to him when he came to the York and Ainsty. Gillard 
at once recognised his aptitude in matters of hound breeding, shown by his 
keenness and the notice he took of hounds in kennel, and took special interest 
in him as a pupil. Apart from Belvoir Fallible, whose strain was still promi- 
nent in the pack, the blood of many other famous Belvoir hounds was intro- 
duced about this time, Sapphire, Grappler, Gainer, and Druid being among 
the most notable. Strains from the Bramham Moor were also introduced, 
through the sires Contest and Gambler; while descendants of Holderness 
Gadfly and Brocklesby Tapster were among the famous hounds in the York 
and Ainsty kennels at this period. 

Early in April 1888, Wilson had a severe illness, and Mr. Lycett Green 
hunted hounds until the end of the season. The season following it was 
arranged that Wilson should hunt the dog pack and the Master the bitch pack, 
an arrangement which continued until Wilson left, to go as huntsman to the 
Atherston, at the end of the season 1890-91. Will Gray succeeded him, 
hunting the dog pack; but Mr. Lycett Green, having once carried the horn, 
and being remarkably successful as a huntsman, continued to hunt the bitches. 
This arrangement was adhered to until the end of his Mastership, including 
his Joint Mastership with Mr. H. Preston (1905-6), except during the three 
seasons when he hunted the Ainsty country only, before he gave up the hounds 
(1906-9). During this period Mr. Miles Stapylton hunted the rest of the 
country. From these facts it will be seen that the country was rather too 
large for one man to hunt successfully, the tendency to divide it by temporary 

* Now Sir E. Lycett Green. 
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arrangements continuing to the present day. But there was another cause 
which contributed to such divisions. During Colonel Fairfax’s Mastership 
there was a great scarcity of foxes in the country north of York, which led to an 
inquiry being held with regard to trapping. A keeper at Sessay Wood was 
convicted, if not of intentionally trapping foxes, of setting traps dangerous to 
foxes. After the inquiry matters improved. During the first years after he 
took the hounds, Mr. Lycett Green had no complaints to make, the north- 


IN FULL CRY. 


country foxes being good and stout; but in January 1893 he was forced to 
complain of the growing scarcity of foxes in the whole country. The chief 
cause was mange, but it is significant that in his letter to the Committee 
Mr. Lycett Green mentions mange as “ partly accounting for the dearth of 
foxes.” In spite of the arrangement made by which he hunted one pack, 
parts of the country seem to have been neglected and insufficiently hunted. 
For a time matters improved, but the inevitable result, some ten years later, 
was the temporary division referred to. 

The runs during Mr. Lycett Green’s long Mastership are rather over- 
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shadowed by the famous Melbourne Hall run on December 23rd, 1893. This 
run has been so often described that a long account of it is unnecessary here. 
The run is historic and ranks, as Scarth Dixon says, with the Billesdon Coplow 
run, the Waterloo run, and the Warwickshire’s great run from Poolfield Osiers. 
The meet was at Melbourne Hall, and the first draw the Brickyard Plantation, 
Mr. Lycett Green hunting the bitch pack. The plantation was drawn blank, 
when Gray reported an outlyer half-a-mile away, which he had seen crossing 
the fields. Hounds were at once laid on, and the fox ran up-wind by Laytham 
village, Aughton Ruddings and Harlthorpe. They crossed the Market 
Weighton and Selby railway near Foggathorpe station, and then ran by 
Willitoft to Spaldington. This part of the run was thirty-five minutes at racing 
pace over a grass country. After a momentary check, hounds went on with 
no slackening of pace, reaching the River Foulness at Welham Bridge, and 
running by the riverside to the Bishopsoil drain, where, Master and field being 
delayed finding a suitable place to get over, the pack divided, only the leading 
hounds keeping the line. Mr. Lycett Green quickly caught up the remainder 
and brought them on by Bloom Hill and Yokefleet Grange to Sandholme. 
Here the leaders had checked. The fox had tried one or two drains, and, 
after this brief check, there was a little difficulty in hitting the line, but the pack 
soon went on by Gilberdyke to Newport station. Here the fox turned sharply, 
making for the Market Weighton canal, and then ran left-handed back to the 
river. The Foulness was crossed by the ford at Wolsea Farm, and hounds 
went on at a great pace by Throlam and Tollingham until they reached the 
canal. The fox was viewed close to the Land of Nod, running alongside 
the high-road which he had crossed, in the direction of Highgate. His point 
was Holme Wood, but he was killed in the open just before he reached it. The 
run had lasted one hour and forty-five minutes, the distance covered being 
nineteen miles and the point fifteen. The horses of the fortunate few who saw 
the end of the run were exhausted, the whole line having been over a stiff 
country, mostly grass but with a few fields of heavy plough. Only one covert 
was touched during the run—Lord Londesborough’s, at Spaldington—and the 
checks were so brief that they hardly counted. Thirteen miles were covere 
in the first hour, up to Newport station. , 

There is certainly no run of this duration recorded by Mr. Lycett Green 
which comes near the Melbourne Hall run for pace, though there were many 
of an hour or forty-five minutes which were equally fast. Some of the long 
runs were much slower, due partly to the heavy nature of the country, a great 
deal of which was still under plough. 


OVER A STIFF COUNTRY. 
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A very fast run, the third for the day, was on February sth, 1887, during 
Mr. Lycett Green’s first season : “‘ Found at Lacey Bottoms, and went a cracker 
up to Richardson’s Plantation (Deighton Covert), and Gold Looking. Getting 
away with him, ran very fast, leaving Wigman Wood on our left, up to the 
near York and Wheldrake road. After a check for a moment there, hit off the 
line and ran a cracker on to Wheldrake Common. ‘Took a sharp turn to the 
right through Langwith, and after running three fields, killed him in the 
plantation near Wheldrake Common, at the Brinkworth end of it. Forty-five 
minutes ; very fast indeed.” ‘There was a long run from Alne station in 
November of the same year. ‘The fox was found in a tree, “a small, wiry fox, 
with a big white tag to his brush.”’ He ran by Crayke and Peel Wood, on to 
Yearsley Moor and up to Gilling. From Gilling Wood he ran to Stonegrave 
and then pointed for Oswaldkirk ; the pace had been fast up to this point, 
but he was hunted slowly to Ampleforth village, where the first long check 
occurred. The time had then been one hour and fifty-five minutes. Hounds 
got on to a fresh fox, and were finally stopped near Crayklands Wood, when 
they had been running three hours. The first fox was seen to come out of a 
drain in the road at Ampleforth, after hounds had gone on with the second. 

A run on November 4th, 1889, approaches the Melbourne Hall run, and 
might have equalled it had scent been a little better. After a meet at Hawk 
Hills, and a slow hunt in the morning, a fox was found in Sutton Whin. He 
ran by Sheriff Hutton, over the Strensall—-York road and the Farlington Beck, 
and turned to the right, pointing for Smith’s Whin. The beck was again 
crossed, and, after leaving Smith’s Whin on the left, there was a slight check, 
when the fox was viewed on the common. Hounds crossed the railway, 
just missing a passing train, turned to the left, pointing for Claxton, and went 
into the Averhams. They ran through the wood, passed Harton Lodges, 
and made as if for Bossal ; then, swinging to the left, crossed over into Willow 
Bridge Covert. Two foxes were on foot, but there was a holloa by the river, 
and hounds carried the line to Howsham Bridge. Here they got on to a 
fresh fox and were stopped, after running a nine-mile point in just over 
an hour, the distance covered being about ten miles. The pace was fast 
throughout and there was no long check. 

Mr. Lycett Green’s Mastership ended with his resignation in 1909, after 
he had hunted the Ainsty country only for three seasons, as already stated. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Miles Stapylton, who had hunted the rest of the 
country, for one season, when he also retired. Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton was 
Master for one season (1910-11), and Joint Master with Mr. W. F. Wailes- 
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Fairbairn for the season’1g11-12. Lord Furness and Mr. M. J. Stapylton 
were Joint Masters from 1912 to 1914, Lord Furness being Master until 1919, 
when Captain H. Whitworth, the present Master, took the Hunt. 

The recent huntsmen of the York and Ainsty after Will Gray, are: 
F. Kinch, who hunted the dog pack under Mr. Lycett Green from 1906 to 
1909; A. Brackley, who hunted the bitches under Mr. Miles Stapylton from 
1906 to 1909, and both packs for the season 1909-10; C. Morris (1910-11) ; 
and the present huntsman, H. Cumpstone, who came to the Hunt in 1912, 
when Lord Furness and Mr. M. J. Stapylton were Joint Masters. The present 
first and second whips are H. Rowston and T. Telfer. 

The York and Ainsty country, owing to its irregular shape, is difficult to 
cover with the established pack. Many of the fixtures are at such a distance 
from the kennels that meets are only possible on rare occasions. In 1926, 
therefore, a new pack, known as Mr. Green’s, hunted part of the country by 
permission. Mr. David Lycett Green, the Master, carries the horn, and 
hounds meet twice a week. The hounds are kennelled at Nidd, on a site 
given by Lord Mountgarrett. The country hunted by Mr. Green comprises 
that portion of the York and Ainsty country west of the Knaresborough and 
Boroughbridge road and a strip south of Thirsk as far as Helperby; also a 
southern portion of the Bedale country. 


CHAPTER V 
THE YORK AND AINSTY COUNTRY 
Monday and Thursday 


“ How sweet was the joy on a high-scenting day 
When from Sessay’s old covert they holloa’d away.”” 
Tue Sessay Woop Run. 


DETAILED description of the whole of the York and Ainsty country 
would fill a book by itself. Apart from its fame as a hunting country 
and the great runs of which there are records (many of them dating 
back long before the formation of the York and Ainsty Hunt), so many by- 
paths of history might be followed when writing of its villages that the more 
famous of these deserves a chapter rather than a paragraph. To condense the 
history of the country, hunting or otherwise, into a short survey is, therefore, 
a very difficult task. The part of Yorkshire hunted by the York and Ainsty 
is not divided by any very distinctive topographical features. Its northern 
portion, containing the famous Sessay Wood, rises gradually from a fairly level 
grass country to undulating plough and pasture at the foot of the Hambleton 
Hills ; its larger central portion, from the fringe of the moors near the Brimham 
Rocks to the River Foss, is almost entirely a rolling country, now largely grass, 
formerly plough, growing more level as it approaches the great valley of the 
Ouse ; its southern portion is mainly the flat country of the Ainsty of York. 
With the exception of the western and northern area now hunted by 
Mr. David Green, the country is divided as follows : the Monday country is 
north-east of the Ouse and the Ure, and east of the Swale, which joins the Ure 
at Myton; the Tuesday country runs from Skip Bridge and Moor Monkton 
to York, and south of York between the Bramham Moor boundary and the 
Ouse ; the Thursday country lies west of the Ouse and the Ure, from Ald- 
borough to Skip Bridge ; the Saturday country is south-east of York, including 
Wheldrake and Melbourne. Monday and Saturday meets are sometimes 
interchanged. 
Taking the northern part of the country first, a start may be made with 
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Sessay Wood, the most famous covert in the York and Ainsty country. The 
wood lies on slightly rising ground, on the right of the road between Pilmoor 
and Little Sessay.. One of the earliest recorded runs from Sessay Wood took 
place in April, 1806, when Sir Mark Sykes’ hounds pounded a field of a 
hundred and fifty, finishing, with only six up besides Will Carter, the huntsman, 
above the White Horse on the top of Hambleton. Details of the time and 
exact distance covered are lacking ; but the run has been recorded in doggerel 
verse which is, unfortunately, hardly good enough to bear quotation. Much 
of the doggerel verse of the hunting field is quotable because it is terse and 
vigorous ; when we find such a couplet as 


“* What a capital leaper,’ exclaims Captain Pierse, 
Whilst at every fence he hangs on by the ears,” 


we must refrain from further quotation. 

The line of country from Sessay Wood to the Hambleton Hills has been 
the scene of many great runs since the days of Sir Mark Sykes and Colonel 
Thornton. The going round Sessay is apt to be heavy, and besides the stiff 
thorn fences, there is the Sun Beck, both wide and deep, which runs along the 
south side of the covert known as Low Wood. Another famous covert barely 
a mile from Sessay Wood is Brafferton Spring, which lies south of the road 
from Helperby to Pilmoor, opposite the woods of Pilmoor Hall. 

The houses of Helperby are built of red brick and the modern church is 
red brick. The village is without any picturesque feature, and the country 
followed after the road crosses the railway at Brafferton Station and turns east- 
ward from the River Swale towards Pilmoor is flat and monotonous. The 
Knaresborough and Pilmoor branch line is crossed again, and, immediately 
afterwards, the main line, close to Sessay Wood ; after which the road turns 
northward to Little Sessay, with its stone church and old rectory, and Sessay, 
a straggling village with houses lining the road as it curves east towards 
Thirkleby. The road from Helperby joins the road from Thirsk which runs 
past Thirkleby Park. Turning off this to the right, and continuing along the 
park boundary, a by-road leads to Coxwold. The descent into the village is 
steep, for the country grows more undulating and hilly as the Hambletons are 
approached. The scenery is pastoral, with many large woods, under the 
shadow of the Hambleton Hills. Coxwold is rich in literary association. 
Here Lawrence Sterne wrote ‘“‘ Tristram Shandy” and “ The Sentimental 
Journey.” Shandy Hall, where he lived for seven years, is close to the church, 
surrounded by the holly trees of its old-fashioned garden. "That Sterne enjoyed 
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his life as Incumbent of Coxwold is proved by his well-known letter of June, 
1767 : 

“Tam as happy as a prince at Coxwould, and I wish you could see in how 
princely a manner I live—’tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, 
fish, and wild fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, with curds and strawberries 
and cream, and all the plenty which a rich valley (under Hamilton Hills) can 


THE HUNTSMAN. 


produce—with a clean cloth on my table, and a bottle of wine on my right 
hand, and I drink your health. I have a hundred hens and chickens about 
my yard, and not a parishioner catches a hare, or a rabbit, or a trout, but he 
brings it as an offering to me. . . . I am in high spirits; care never enters 
this cottage.” - 

Yet he wrote a little later, “ I sit here alone, as solitary and sad as a tom-cat, 
which, by the way, is all the company I keep.” The weather, no doubt, was 
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responsible for the rise and fall of his mercurial temperament; a wet day 
beneath the brow of the Hambletons, with the great White Horse cut in their 
sides blotted out, and the tower of Coxwold Church a grey shadow on its hill-top 
above the village, must have made the holly trees round Shandy Hall and the 
tom-cat seem poor company indeed. 

A turning to the left in Coxwold leads straight towards the Hambleton 
Hills ; after about a mile and a half the road forks. On the left is a small inn : 
on the right a stone archway frames a view of broken pillars, altar steps and 
pavements, set in a smooth green floor—the ruins of Byland Abbey. 

Byland Abbey, though scattered fragments of its walls alone remain, gives 
a clearer suggestion of what it once was than Rievaulx, because of the wonderful 
preservation of some of the details of the interior. The detached relics of 
mosaic pavement at Rievaulx do not compare with those of Byland, where the 
flooring of one of the chapels is almost complete. The lower part of this pave- 
ment is composed of dull yellow, red, black and green tiles, as rich in colour 
as a wet pebble, and not a tile is missing. Apart from this side-chapel, much 
of the flooring in the church itself, especially before the altar, has recently 
been uncovered. But for the fact that during three centuries the site has at 
different times been used as a quarry, the stones from which have been incor- 
porated in the houses of Byland village, even more might remain of these very 
beautiful pavements. A site for building an abbey at Byland-on-the-Moor 
was originally given to twelve Cistercian monks from Furness by Roger de 
Mowbray, whose mother had previously befriended them; but complaints 
were made by the monks of Rievaulx near by that it ‘‘ was unseemly that the 
bells of one house should be heard at the other,” and Roger de Mowbray then 
gave them land near Coxwold, where they built Byland Abbey, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

South-east of Coxwold is Newburgh Priory. Newburgh Priory was also 
founded through the patronage of Roger de Mowbray, about the same time as 
Byland Abbey, as a priory of Augustinian Canons. After the Dissolution, the 
priory came into the possession of the Belasyse family, afterwards Earls of 
Fauconberg. Here are many relics of Cromwell, including his saddle, sword 
and pistols, and there is a tradition that his body lies in the strong room of 
the priory, where it is said to have been conveyed after the Restoration—one of 
the many traditions concerning Cromwell’s resting-place, of which the story 
that he was secretly buried on Naseby Field, according to his own wish, is the 
most credible. The road from Newburgh Priory runs straight to Crayke 
Castle. From its conical hill, the castle overlooks the flat country of the 
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Forest of Galtres, which once covered the area lying between the Ouse and the 
Foss, from Myton and the high ground round Easingwold and Crayke Castle to 
York. The village of Crayke lies on the slopes of the hill just below the castle. 
Both Crayke and Easingwold have as ancient a history as any places in York- 
shire. The present Crayke Castle is not very old, for Leland writes in Henry 
VIII's day : 

“There remaineth at this time small show of any old castle that hath been 
here. Ther is a Haul with other offices, and a great stable, vaulted with stone 
of a meetly ancient building. The great square tower that is thereby, as on 
the toppe of the hill, and supplement of loggings is very fair, and was erected 
totally by Neville, bishop of Durham.” 

Even such remains as these suffered in 1646, when the Parliament ordered 
the castle to be demolished. The hill was probably a stronghold in early 
British times, and the original fortifications are said to have been Roman. 
In 685 a monastery was founded there, which was destroyed by the Danes 
some two hundred years later. 

Easingwold is three miles away to the west, and, like Crayke, is situated 
on high ground. It was also probably the site of a British settlement, and, 
later, of a Roman station. Easingwold is mentioned in the Domesday Survey 
as having a church and priest, though the greater part of the present church 
dates from the fourteenth century. The town, with its large market square 
and wide streets, stands at a height of nearly two hundred feet, overlooking 
the Hawk Hills to the south, with the low country stretching away to York 
beyond them. The covert known as the Hawkhills, Black Wood, and the 
coverts round Stillington, on the York and Ainsty boundary, south of Crayke, 
are the only large woodlands in this part of the country, though further south 
are the New Park Coverts near Huby, and to the west, Alne Forest, a small 
covert close to the Easingwold Road. Turning north at Alne station, imme- 
diately south of which are Alne Hall and Park, we reach Raskelf, and rejoin 
the road to Helperby. From Helperby, southward, the road passes Myton 
Field, the scene of the battle between the Scottish marauders, under Randolph 
and Douglas, and the army of William de Melton, Archbishop of York. 

The battle was fought on September 3oth, 1319. The previous year, 
Bruce’s captains, Randolph and Douglas, had descended upon Yorkshire, 
burning Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Knaresborough, Skipton and Scar- 
borough ; and had returned to Scotland with much plunder and many prisoners. 
A famine followed in 1319, and a plague which devastated the plundered 
districts. Again the Scots advanced into Yorkshire, avoiding an army with 
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which Edward II laid siege to the town of Berwick. They plundered the 
villages round York and the outskirts of York itself, and once more marched 
north. William de Melton raised an army composed of “ clergymen, canons, 
husbandmen and tradesmen,” to the number of ten thousand, and pursued the 
Scots, overtaking them north of Myton. But the Scots were prepared for the 
pursuit, and waited in the fields by the banks of the Swale, in ambush among 
the haycocks, to which they set fire, rushing suddenly through the smoke upon 
the Archbishop’s tumultuary army. Three hundred priests are said to have 
fought in their vestments, which caused the battle to be known as the White 
Battle, or the Chapter of Myton. The fight was hottest round the old bridge 
over the Swale, the foundations of which still remain. The Scots were soon 
victorious, though William de Melton’s priests and yeomen fought bravely. 
Some two thousand fell on the field and two thousand more were drowned in 
the Swale and in the Ouse, below Myton. As one of the chroniclers has 
remarked, the greater part of the army was “ fitter to pray for the success of a 
battle than to fight it.” 

From Myton village, with its poplars, through Flawith, on the road to 
Alne, we return to the southern part of the Monday country, which must be 
briefly passed over. The woods round Aldwark Manor, Beningborough Park, 
Overton Wood, and the many coverts in the neighbourhood of Strensall are 
its chief features from a hunting point of view. At Aldwark Bridge we cross 
the Ure, which becomes the Ouse a few fields below the toll bridge, and enter 
the Thursday country. 

* * * 

Almost immediately after crossing the river the road passes Kirkby Park. 
Kirkby Hall, once the seat of Lord Knaresborough, has recently been pulled 
down. Its foundations and the remains of its walls can be seen in the 
park. At the western angle of the park the road turns right and left, midway 
between the villages of Great and Little Ouseburn. The turning to the left 
crosses a bridge over the Ouse Gill Beck, or Ouse Burn, opposite which, on 
the far side of the water, is Little Ouseburn Church. 

The beck which gives its name to the Ouse is for the greater part of its 
course nothing more than a small stream, but it widens out near the church 
and has the appearance at this point of being a river of some size. The total 
length of the Ouse Burn is four miles, and its unromantic source is a spring in 
the workhouse garden close to the main road to Boroughbridge. Here there is 
a stone column with an inscription that it marks the head of the Ouse. Camden 
describes the beck as, “‘ The little petty rivulet which runs into the river at 
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Ouseburn, giving the name to the Ouse and robbing the Eure of it.’’ A mile 
from its source the stream is fed by another spring of greater volume than the 
first, and at the end of the twelfth century there were two water-mills on its 
banks; the ruins of one, known as Thorpe Mill, were only removed about 
ninety years ago. The churches of both villages have been much restored ; 


LITTLE OUSEBURN CHURCH. 


Little Ouseburn Church is the older, having traces of Saxon and Norman work. 
In the churchyard is the mausoleum of the Meysey-Thompson family. 

One of the best coverts in the York and Ainsty country is Bog Wood, 
about a mile south of Little Ouseburn, near Thorpe Underwood Hall; while 
just south of the Hall is another well-known covert, Dival Wood. The main 
road from York to Boroughbridge runs across this part of the Thursday country, 
and, having crossed it, a by-road leads to the picturesque village of Whixley. 

The history of Whixley centres round its Manor House and the family of 
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Tancred. Whixley Manor belonged to the family of Bruce, or Brus, and 
passed to Charles Tancred about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The Yorkshire Tancreds, who were connected with the Tancreds who reigned 
for two centuries as kings of Sicily, held lands at Boroughbridge early in the 
thirteenth century. Charles Tancred died in 1644, and ten years after his 
death his son Richard carried out considerable alterations in the house, little 
of the original building being left. Richard Tancred was present at the Battle 
of Marston Moor, and was knighted in 1655, but died three years later; his 
son Charles only survived him a few months. Charles Tancred’s eldest son 
Christopher was High Sheriff of York about 1684; in 1698 he was Master of 
the Harriers to William of Orange. During his lifetime the west wing of Whix- 
ley Manor House was added, and the hall and south front were remodelled ; 
the present house, a beautiful example of Restoration architecture, being much 
as he left it. His second son, Christopher, the last of his race, became notorious 
in the history of Whixley because of his eccentric will. One of the conditions 
of the will was that if he died in Yorkshire his body was not to be interred, but 
-was to remain in the Manor House, which he endowed as a hospital for twelve 
pensioners. For a hundred and fifty years this condition was fulfilled. At 
one time the coffin hung from chains in an alcove in the hall. It was not 
removed to the churchyard until 1905, long after the pensioners had gone and 
the house had been let to a private tenant. To “ rattle like the bones of old 
Tancred ” became a saying in Whixley. 

The Boroughbridge road runs into the village of Green Hammerton, just 
south of Whixley, and a mile further on a turning to the right leads to Kirk 
Hammerton, a place stated by early historians to have been a settlement of 
Brythonic Celts a thousand years before the Christian era. Kirk Hammerton 
Church is one of the oldest in Yorkshire, and was appropriated to the Priory 
of Nun Monkton, which was founded about 1150. Whether anything remains 
of the original Saxon church is doubtful, but it is probable that many of the 
stones in the present walls were taken from the earlier building. The oldest 
parts of the church undoubtedly date from early in the twelfth century. On 
the other hand, there is a doorway which, according to many authorities, is 
Saxon. It is possible that the little hill on which the church stands was 
originally of artificial construction, being the island or mound raised in the 
middle of an uninhabited morass, the Brithinn of the early Celtic settlement. . 
Kirk Hammerton is close to Marston Moor, and another tradition of the village 
is that great numbers of the slain were buried in the churchyard after the battle. 

Leaving Kirk Hammerton for Cattal Station, and turning south past 
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Hunsingore, with its Norman church, we strike the Great North Road three 
miles south of Allerton Park, the woods round Ribston Hall and Ribston Big 
Wood lying on the left. Allerton Park is the site of an old French monastery ; 
but the present house is modern. Immediately on the left of the road is 
Flaxby Covert ; while two miles further west is the village of Goldsborough 
and Goldsborough Hall, the residence of Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles 
and Viscount Lascelles. 

Goldsborough is recorded in Domesday Book as Godenesburg, or God- 
helmesburh, and there have been different interpretations as to the meaning of 
the name : according to the first spelling it was the Place of the Gods ; according 
to the second, the Fortress of Godhelm. It has been associated by tradition 
with the Saxons and the Romans, though there is no evidence ; the discovery 
of a monument of Viking design, and some coins, in the churchyard suggests 
that it was at one time a Danish religious meeting-place. The authentic 
history of Goldsborough begins with the possession of the lands by Merlesuan, 
who lost them after intrigues with the Scots which culminated in the invasion 
of York. Goldsborough was afterwards granted to Ralph Paganel, in 1068. 
The church contains early English and Norman work, but there is no record 
of it having existed in the time of Merlesuan, and the church probably owes 
its origin to Ralph Paganel. Goldsborough Hall was built by Richard Hutton 
about 1625, and the exterior has been little altered since. An earlier mansion 
was destroyed during family feuds. 

We must now return to Allerton Park, taking the road north for Marton- 
cum-Grafton, a regular fixture of the York and Ainsty Hounds, and Aldborough. 
The village of Allerton Mauleverer lies east of the park. From the time of the 
Conquest, when the manor was conferred upon William Mauleverer in recog- 
nition of his services, until 1720, when Sir Richard Mauleverer died, it remained 
in the possession of the family. Later the estates were sold to the Duke of 
York, second son of George III, who resided there for some years. North-east 
of Allerton is the famous covert Lylands and, beyond it, another covert and 
noticeable landmark, Rabbit Hill, near Whixley. On the left of the road is 
Claro Hill. The hill looks like a very large barrow, but an exposed section of 
it where it has been quarried proves it to be a natural formation. Claro Hill 
was the meeting-place of the chiefs of the Claro Wapentake. A turning to 
the right off the North Road, about two miles from Allerton, leads to Marton- 
cum-Grafton. 

Some excitement was caused recently by the discovery in a ploughed field 
near Marton of a Neolithic hoe. The stone was triangular in shape, with a 
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hole bored through the middle. The name Marton is probably derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon “‘ mar,” or mere, and “ tun,” a fenced enclosure; and the 
village was originally another of the settlements on raised ground in the middle 
ofa morass. ‘The valley of the Ouse was then all marshes, varied only by lakes 
and small areas of comparatively dry land. In the once marshy ground round 
Marton, now known as the Carrs, pieces of boats and oars have been found, a 
complete boat being dug up in 1797. Grafton, which practically joins Marton, 


STAVELEY MILL. 


may have derived its name from a grove of trees on the site of the early village. 
Grafton Church no longer exists, and the little church at Marton has been 
rebuilt from the stones of the original Norman church. Aldborough is two 
miles north of Marton-cum-Grafton, and its proximity suggests that at one 
time there may have been Roman villas on the site of the two villages. 

It is impossible here even to outline the history of Aldborough. Iseur of 
the Brigantes, called Isurium Brigantium by the Romans, was probably the 
chief Brigantian town for hundreds of years, where the ancestors of Cartis- 
mandua reigned over their kingdom, which comprised the counties of York, 
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Lancaster, Durham, Westmorland and Cumberland. Isurium became a 
luxurious and well-built city during the centuries of Roman civilisation ; but 
it is probable that its citizens were mostly Romanised Brigantians, and the 
idea that it was the “ pleasure city ” for the Roman garrison at York has been 
discredited. Few traces of its fine buildings and mosaics, such as the tesselated 
pavements mentioned by Leland, exist to-day. Arthur Weigall describes some 
of the few relics of Isurium in “‘ Wanderings in Roman Britain ” : 

“Going up the main street of the village, you will presently come to the 
“ Aldborough Arms’ Inn on your right, and in the garden at the back there are 
two mosaic floors, which will be shown to you on payment of a small fee. 
One of these is a really fine piece, in almost perfect condition, having elaborate 
designs surrounding an eight-pointed star; but the other, though good, is 
somewhat damaged, for it was discovered in 1832 by a farm-hand who was 
digging a grave for a dead calf, and it was some time before the man gave up 
his attempt to break a hole through it.” 

There is a little museum at Aldborough which contains a few relics, among 
them a tile stamped with the designation of the Ninth Legion, which was 
stationed at York from the early days of the conquest ; some mural paintings ; 
fragments of vases, rings, bracelets and other trinkets—all of great interest ; 
but of remains in situ of Roman Isurium there are practically none. 

We must now return to Allerton and, taking a road to the right, off the 
North Road, descend a steep hill into the pretty little village of Coneythorpe, 
with its farms built of rounded stones with red-tiled roofs. The next village 
is Arkendale, tall elm trees lining its narrow street ; and then comes Ferrensby, 
on the road to Farnham and Scotton. Famous coverts here are Walkingham 
Warren and Scotton Banks, above the River Nidd. Scriven Park lies south of 
Scotton, close to Knaresborough. The whole of this country is gently 
undulating—an ideal hunting country, mostly grass, with thorn fences. The 
character of the landscape is difficult to describe ; in some ways it suggests 
the best part of the Pytchley country, but the fields are larger. North of 
Ferrensby is Staveley, with its old mill, a picturesque meet of the York and 
Ainsty. In Staveley Church there is a very rare Runic cross, which was removed 
from the churchyard and set up in the church, dating from about the middle 
of the tenth century, the time of the Viking occupation of Yorkshire. The 
name of the village is Norse, meaning a fenced enclosure. From Staveley, 
the road passes through Copgrove Park to Burton Leonard, one of the prettiest 
villages in the country. Burton Leonard—the name Burton probably means 
the town among the whins—has two village greens, the High Green and the 


THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT AT NEWBY FERRY. 
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Low Green. The Roman road from Copgrove passes through the village, and 
the two greens, with their lime trees, are surrounded by symmetrically grouped 
houses. In the middle of the nineteenth century a thriving trade in weaving 
was carried on at Burton Leonard, the products of the weavers being carried 
by mules and donkeys along the track which led through Knaresborough to 
Otley. On the village greens these pack-animals might be seen grazing. 
There was formerly a large pond opposite the church. Burton Leonard has 
other associations, however; for it was the last village through which the 
York and Ainsty Hunt passed on the day of the accident at Newby Ferry. 

The ferry is some distance from any road, and the country round it is flat, 
with no villages. A few isolated farms are scattered at wide intervals near 
the river, with great red-brick barns half concealed among tall trees. From 
one of these farms a walk across the fields leads to Newby weir. The present 
ferry is below the lock, the ferry where the accident occurred having been 
given up about four years ago. ‘The approach cut in the river bank can still be 
seen, and some old timbers belonging to the boat lie on the far bank, in the 
grounds of Newby Hall. The island, the lock-cut, and the precipitous slope 
of the high ground above the weir recall the stories of the disaster. 

The village of Bishop Monkton is about a mile west of Newby Ferry, at 
the base of the narrow triangle of the York and Ainsty country which runs 
north as far as Ripon, and is bounded on the west by the main road from 
Ripon to Leeds. Bishop Monkton is nearly a mile in length, its houses being 
built on either side of a small tributary of the Ure. The stream runs through 
the village, bordered by grass banks and shaded by an avenue of lime trees ; 
it is crossed at intervals by footbridges. ‘The country round Bishop Monkton 
is slightly undulating and nearly all grass. A narrow lane leading to Burton 
Leonard runs between hazel hedges, suggestive of a country lane in Devon- 
shire. Another lane joins the Ripon turnpike, south of Hollin Hall. A spacious 
landscape stretches away to the east from the turnpike, bounded by the distant 
line of the Hambleton Hills. Turning south, past Wormald Green Station, 
Riseley Hall and South Stainley, we approach the town of Ripley and the 
River Nidd. Half a mile from the turnpike, on the left, before reaching 
Ripley, is Nidd Hall, the residence of Lord Mountgarrett. The most notable 
event in the history of the ancient village of Nidd is the great Synod held there 
in 675, which restored Wilfrith to the Archbishopric of York. 

As already stated, the York and Ainsty country west of the Knaresborough— 
Boroughbridge road is now hunted by Mr. David Lycett Green. ‘The kennels 
of Mr. Green’s hounds are close to the road leading to Nidd Hall from Scotton, 
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built on the site given by Lord Mountgarrett. During his first season, 
Mr. Green, who hunts the hounds himself, has shown good sport in a fine 
country. 

As the Hambletons grow bluer and most distant, the country becomes 
wilder and more undulating, rising gradually towards the eastern fringe of the 
moors. The village of Ripley, close to the Nidd, was largely rebuilt by 
Sir William Ingilby early in the nineteenth century. The church, which is 
Decorated Gothic in style, is said to have been partly destroyed by the Danes, 
but was restored in the fourteenth century. In the market-place there is a 
pre-Reformation cross. West of Ripley are the coverts round Birstwith, on 
the Bramham Moor boundary: Cat Stone Wood, Winsleyhurst, Clint and 
Spring Wood. Away to the north are the woods round Sawley Hall. The 
land rises to a height of seven hundred feet on Sawley Moor, the country being 
mainly grass uplands, broken by woods and plantations. Thorn fences have 
given place to walls; green fields to miles of short moorland grass. The 
enjoyment of a day’s hunting in this country is increased by the fine scenery and 
the exhilarating air of the moors. Just beyond the western boundary the 
Brimham Rocks tower aboye the boulders and heather. Their contorted 
shapes of millstone grit, worn and fissured, look down from the fringe of the 
moor, over the uplands of old yellow grass, the woods and dales, towards the 
great valley far below. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE YORK AND AINSTY COUNTRY 


Tuesday and Saturday 


“It is so very flat that hounds are lost sight of if suffered to get two fields ahead; so 
there is no riding to points as in most other provincial countries. The fences—the common 
hedge and ditch, not often bound—though they occur frequently, are not difficult; but a 
brook-jumper is often wanted, as in parts there are many wide drains.”—NImRop. 


HE strip of country running south between the Ouse and the Bramham 

i Moor boundary, from Skip Bridge and Moor Monkton, which is 
hunted by the York and Ainsty on Tuesday, does not include the 

village of Nun Monkton (a Thursday meet) ; but owing to their close association, 
Nun and Moor Monkton must be described together. Nun Monkton lies 
north of the Nidd, which joins the Ouse immediately east of the village, and 
Moor Monkton south of it. A ferry crosses the Nidd between the two villages. 
Nun Monkton is reached by a road from Skip Bridge, over the Nidd, which 
comes to an end in the village, close to the junction of the two rivers. In pre- 
Norman times there was a Christian monastery at Monechtone (the early form 
of the name), the “‘ Nun ”’ being added after the foundation of a Benedictine 
priory or nunnery, probably on the site of the monastery, about 1150. The 
beautiful Church of St. Mary is practically all that remains of the priory ; its 
interior, decorated in the Early English style, is one of the finest in Yorkshire. 
Apart from the church and the Manor House, close to the ferry, which was 
held by the Percys, Earls of Northumberland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and later passed to the Payler and Tuffnell families, there are no old buildings 
in the village. Its chief attraction consists in the village green, about a quarter 
of a mile long, with its poplar trees and a large pond, round which the houses 
are grouped. There is no finer setting for a meet of the York and Ainsty than 
Nun Monkton. The green has the appearance of an open common, across 
which the Hunt moves off to draw the Nun Monkton coverts or Widdington 
Wood. Moor Monkton, in the Tuesday country, is a small village with a 
Norman church, about half a mile from the village, by the road to Long 
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East of Moor Monkton, on the banks of the Ouse, is Red House, an ancient 
seat of the Slingsby family. Sir Henry Slingsby built Red House in the reign 
of Charles I, but an earlier mansion once stood on the same site, Red House 
being marked on Saxton’s map of Yorkshire (1577), the oldest in existence. 
The large Red House Wood is mid-way between the Ouse and the Nidd. 

A strongly-fenced country stretches away from Red House Wood towards 
the main road from Boroughbridge to York and the villages of Upper and 
Nether Poppleton. 

The Poppletons derive their name either from the presence of springs in 
the villages, similar to those at Boston Spa or Harrogate—the old name for a 
spring being a pople—or from the industry of poppy-growing, which was 
carried on in both villages many years ago. At Upper Poppleton, white 
poppies are known to have been cultivated at a very distant date. The poppies 
were used for making laudanum and other drugs, and were sent to St. Mary’s 
Abbey in York. Nether Poppleton is on the banks of the Ouse, which here 
makes a loop eastward before turning south towards York ; Upper Poppleton 
is close to the York—Boroughbridge road. Hounds meet at both villages, the 
draws usually being the Poppleton Plantations, Rufforth Whin, and Grange 
Wood. 

The Boroughbridge road crossed, the flat country of the Ainsty of York 
stretches away towards Rufforth and Acomb on the Wetherby road. It is a 
fine hunting country, with strong thorn fences, drains and ditches; but the 
scenery is flat and monotonous. Rufforth Whin is north of the village, Grange 
Wood just south of the Wetherby road. The Bramham Moor boundary is 
half a mile west of Rufforth, Long Marston being a mile and a half away. The 
York road leads from Rufforth to Acomb, which is now practically a suburb 
of York, and here a turning to the right runs south-west to the village of 
Askham Bryan. With its old houses and red-brick farms hidden under the 
shadows of tall chestnut trees, Askham Bryan might be miles away from York 
or any large city. It is the first of several villages in the southern part of the 
Ainsty, a very remote and old-world corner of Yorkshire. Its neighbour, 
Askham Richard, close to Bilbrough, is more formal, with its avenue of lime 
trees and large pond, and one white cottage standing out from the uniform tones 
of the red brick round it. Askham Whin, Colton Hagg and Askham Bog are 
the chief coverts in the neighbourhood. A low ridge, ending in the little hill 
on which is the village of Bilbrough, runs south of Askham Richard. An old 
windmill without sails, on the crest of the ridge, is a landmark visible from a 
great distance over the flat country. 
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Buckles Inn, on the main road from Tadcaster to York, is just below the 
windmill, and, a mile nearer York, the large covert Askham Bog is on the left 
of the road. A by-lane leads south through Copmanthorpe to the village of 
Acaster Malbis, on the Ouse. As the first name suggests, the place was 
probably once a Roman camp, like its more southerly neighbour, Acaster 
Selby. Malbis may have been the name of a Norman owner of the land. A 
ferry crosses the Ouse near the little hamlet to the village of Naburn, less than 
half a mile away. Several well-known coverts lie south and west of Acaster 


A LANDMARK, 


Malbis : Stub Wood, near Moreby Hall; Novia Scotia and Brocket Hagg, 
on the road to Appleton Roebuck ; and Copmanthorpe Wood, further north. 

There is no district in Yorkshire which suggests age and a sense of remote- 
ness from the present more than this, where the long, straight by-road—a hard 
and strong track—approaches Appleton Roebuck, passing the site of Woolas 
Hall ; and the little ridge with its windmill bounds the northern horizon of the 
far flat country. Many of the cottages in the village are thatched and timbered. 
On its outskirts are traces of a wide and deep moat ; and there is another site, 
that of Brocket Hall, which was once the seat of a family of the same name. 
A mile to the west is Bolton Percy, a village of red-tiled houses, with a church 
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which contains memorials of the Fairfax family. Due south, less than a mile 
away, is Nun Appleton. 

The Hall, which was for so long the home of Lord Fairfax, overlooks the 
Wharfe, close to where it flows into the Ouse. Surrounded by gardens and 
terraces, and the woods in the park, the old house stands on the site of a con- 
vent of the Cistercian Order, founded in the twelfth century. After the 
Dissolution, the convent was granted to Robert Darknal by Henry VIII and, 
in 1562, it passed to Sir William Fairfax. 

Crossing the Ouse by the ferry at Naburn, we enter the York and Ainsty 
Saturday country, and also the East Riding, of which the Ouse is here the 
boundary. One of the first villages is Stillingfleet, south of Moreby Hall. A 
road from Cawood crosses the Wharfe and continues along the east bank of the 
Ouse towards Stillingfleet, the houses of which are built on a gentle slope leading 
down to a wide green through which runs the Stillingfleet Beck. Coverts in 
the vicinity are Stillingfleet Wood, Long Rush, Kelfield Wood and Moreby 
Wood. ‘Two miles east of Stillingfleet is Escrick Park, at the northern end of 
which is Escrick village. The name signifies Ash-ridge, and the large park 
contains a number of ash trees, besides oak and beech. During the latter part 
of the twelfth century Picot de Lascelles lived at Escrick; after passing to 
other members of the family, it had various changes of ownership, being during 
the last hundred years the seat of the Barons Wenlock. The magnificent park 
is one of the finest in Yorkshire. South of Escrick are Riccal Hall and the 
Ouse-side village of Riccal, another of the red-brick villages surrounded by elm 
and ash trees so typical of this part of the country. East of Riccal, between 
Osgodby Hall and the village of Skipwith, is Skipwith Common, on the eastern 
boundary of which is Blackwood Hall. The road from Selby to Market 
Weighton passes just south of Skipwith Common, leading to a country famous 
for its early British remains. Skipwith village was one of the outlying settle- 
ments of the Neolithic people who inhabited the Wolds; excavations have 
revealed traces of an ancient village. The church is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, and the Saxon tower proves its existence at an earlier date. North 
Duffield, about a mile to the south-east, is close to the banks of the Derwent, 
which flows into the Ouse four miles below the neighbouring village of South 
Duffield. There are traces of a ruined castle at North Duffield, which was 
occupied, at the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace, by Lord Hussey, who was 
afterwards executed at Lincoln. Nearly every village here has its ancient 
history. Bubwith, on the far bank of the Derwent, has a church which once 
belonged to the monks of Byland. The village is on the York and Ainsty 
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boundary. ‘Two miles south of it is Bowthorpe Hall, in the southern corner 
of the York and Ainsty country, the coverts Bowthorpe Wood, Osgodby 
Coverts, Cliffe Wood and Willow Garth being drawn after a meet at Menthorpe 
Gate, Bowthorpe Hall, South Duffield or Osgodby Hall. 

Following the Derwent northward, the next villages are Laughton, Ellerton 
and Thorganby. A road north of Thorganby crosses the Derwent and leads 
through East Cottingwith to Melbourne Hall, in the eastern angle of the 
country. Melbourne Hall, the scene of the meet on the occasion of the famous 


LOOKING NORTH FROM THE ROAD TO APPLETON ROEBUCK. 


run, is set in a large park, surrounded by woods and outlying coverts. Away 
to the east and north are the hills of the Wolds. On the east, Market Weighton 
is eight miles away, Pocklington barely five; while due north, just over eight 
miles, is Garrowby Hill, rising above the flat country round Stamford Bridge, 
Fangfoss and Wilberfoss. When viewed from the Wolds, the whole of the 
country just described is featureless, except for the towers and spires of its 
churches. The one dominant note in the landscape is York Minster. 

After re-crossing the Derwent, Thicket Priory is passed, on the right of 
the road to Wheldrake, the grounds in which it stands lying alongside the west 
bank of the Derwent for more than a mile. Round the priory are the Thicket 
Coyerts and Thicket Whin. Neither this Benedictine priory nor the religious 
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house at Ellerton, south of Thorganby, founded by Gilbert de Sempringham, 
was a place of any size or importance. The village of Wheldrake extends for 
more than half a mile along the road which turns back towards Escrick. 
Roman coins have been found in Wheldrake, but it is more notable as having 
been the site of a strong castle which belonged to the Percys and was built 
soon after the Conquest. North of the village is a wide stretch of country 
crossed by few roads and containing no villages ; but there are many coverts, 
including Wheldrake Common, Langwith Coverts, Gipsey Corner and Elving- 
ton Wood. A turning to the right off the Escrick road leads to the hamlets of 
Deighton Grove and Crockey Hill, on the main road from Selby to York. 
Peel Bridge, Wigham Wood and Grimston Wood, east of Heslington, are the 
last coverts on the York side of the Saturday country. 

Fine though it is as a hunting country, its flatness becomes oppressive, and 
it is with something of relief that we see the towers of the Minster, and turn 
east towards the distant ridge of the Wolds. 


PART IV 
LORD MIDDLETON’S HUNT 


————————_———————— 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WOLDS 


“O delight of the headlands and beaches ! 
O desire of the wind on the wold, 
More glad than a man’s when it reaches 
That end which it sought from of old.” 
SWINBURNE. 


T= first part of this book opened with a description of dawn on the 


moors, the last opens with a return to the same theme; but it is a 

very different and earlier dawn—earlier in actual time, for it is summer, 
and earlier in what it suggests. Dawn on the Wolds suggests such figures as 
Rodin’s statue of the Age of Bronze, the man with arms wearily upraised, 
waking from the sleep of long ages. The Wolds were for thousands of years 
the home of Britain’s Stone Age man, and here, gradually, he discarded his 
implements of stone and flint for implements of bronze and, later, of iron. 
His barrows are very numerous and their excavation has been one of the chief 
means of learning anything at all of his life and the conditions under which he 
existed. It has been said that to walk from Malton to Flamborough is to walk 
over the bones of dead men. The barrows mark only the more important 
burials. Countless others, covering a long period of time in a once thickly 
populated district, have no outward trace to mark them on the slopes of the 
downs. The road from Malton to Flamborough runs along the great Wold valley 
which lies between the northern declivity of the Wolds and the lower ridge that 
divides it from the valley of the Derwent. In no locality are the barrows more 
numerous than in this: Duggleby Wold, Kirby Grindalythe, Helperthorpe, 
Weaverthorpe and Butterwick have yielded up the bones of men, women and 
children ; implements, potsherds and urns. It is little more than a hundred 
years since the cultivation of the Wolds disturbed any of these barrows. The 
cultivation of the land, beginning round Sledmere at the end of the eighteenth 
century, broke ground that remained as Stone and Bronze Age man had left it. 
There is a true story of a labourer who, having found a skull turned up by the 
plough, held it up to the light, “ that it might once again see the sun.” It is 
a simple story, revealing, perhaps, some Hamlet of the Wolds. 
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At four o’clock on a summer morning let us take the road that climbs the 
steep hill above North Grimston, and see the Wolds in the unreal half-light 
which gives to the trees round the village and the little ivy-covered church a 
dim, tenebrous outline. The road that leads up from the valley, winding over 
the rough shoulders of the hills, overlooks the woods round Settrington and 
Birdsall. The road itself, as it climbs the hill, is partly screened by trees 
whose branches rock to and fro, and the sound of the dawn-wind brushing 
over them rises like the surge of a haunted sea. Where the chalk is exposed 
on the hillside, in the old marl pits and quarries, the landscape appears more 
luminous than the sky. The pervading greyness gains a peculiar light from 
the chalk. The atmosphere seems charged with a vague brilliance coming 
from the earth, and the outlines of the hills break away, distorted by the white 
fissures and escarpments. The sky hangs over them like a veil. Distant 
trees seem to belong neither to one nor the other, but to float in space. Only 
the road is clear, bordered by the dun-coloured grass. It sweeps over the 
upland, recedes along the level plateau, and descends into the next valley. 
The landscape on either side only changes as one fold of the ground gives 
place to another. The Wolds are monotonous and their silence is unbroken. 

Over Duggleby Wold the road runs between ploughed earth where the 
particles of chalk lighten the whole expanse on either side, and fuse the outlines 
of ridge and furrow. ‘The low-built farms of Duggleby village are silhouetted 
against the high ground beyond them. A round barrow can just be discerned 
on the slope above the houses. The white walls and red roofs of the nearer 
farm buildings contrast with the grey-green of a fenced enclosure, where sheep 
are grazing, white and shorn; the sound of their crisp clipping of the grass is 
faintly audible. Beyond them the first blue smoke of the morning rises from 
Duggleby. 

When the village is passed, the grey, featureless landscape extends on either 
side with bolder outline. The uplands stretching towards Sledmere, on the 
right of the road, crossed by the dark line of the trees of Kirby Top Plantation, 
fall away, as the road winds into Kirby Grindalythe. The tall spire of the 
church stands out against a vaguely patterned background of trees. ‘Then that 
also is passed, and the great Wold valley lies ahead. 

At all times the silence and loneliness of the Wolds is impressive ; at this 
hour of the morning it is uncanny. ‘The sameness of the landscape, so difficult 
to describe because one sentence might describe it all, compels description of 
the villages alone, though these are so dominated by their surroundings that 
without the atmosphere given by the pale tones of the hills and that ever- 
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present glimmer, subtle and mysterious, of the chalk itself, the villages would 
lose much of their character. The road becomes more level after Kirby 
Grindalythe, passing by the copper-beeches of Thirkleby, strangely dark in 
the half-light ; through West Lutton, with its sycamores and chestnuts, its 
circular pond, surrounded by red-tiled farms ; and East Lutton, a small village, 
its wayside houses appearing untenanted and silent. The Luttons lie a few 
miles north of one of the main entrenchments on the Wolds, below Cowlam 
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and Langtoft. The Wolds rise steeply on the south-west, chalk paths and 
tracks dimly discernible. There is no sun as yet. It has risen, but is obscured 
by thin cloud. Sometimes a mellow, subdued light is diffused fitfully over the 
hillsides, giving the chalk paths the iridescence of frosted glass. So delicate 
are the gradations of light and shade that the wayward course of the breeze, 
blowing up from the sea over the rounded slopes, affords the most noticeable 
change in the landscape, as the grass bends one way or another. A blue tone, 
with an ochreous tinge running through it, darkens the lower ground, merging 
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with the more definite yellowish-green of the higher ridges. These blue- 
shadowed spaces seem to hold the very colour of dawn, out of which rise the 
darker blue shapes of isolated trees. Near all the villages sheep are grazing, 
sometimes in fields fenced off from the downs. They are ghostly and white, 
like the chalk, and, grouped together under the trees, seem almost a part of it. 
As one village succeeds another, there are signs of life astir. 

Figures rise out of the mist like statues, with the vaguely glimmering sky 
behind them : field workers standing by a gate, silhouetted, their faces shaded, 
the light gleaming on the implements they carry. Men and horses pass along 
the road. They move slowly, the riders sitting sideways. The horses’ hoofs 
beat on the road with a dull, dragging sound. There is a low jingle of chains 
and creaking of leather. Though it is summer, the breath of the horses 
condenses in pale clouds. Their backs have a grey sheen. The colour of 
everything harmonises with the spectral vagueness of the sky. Beside a cottage 
door, in one of the villages, a girl stands. She is very fair, like the Angles, 
from whom so many of the people on the Wolds are descended. Against the 
dark tone of the house her face is momentarily clear, as the light increases ; 
her blue eyes seem to catch a ray from the veiled sun. There is a delicate play 
of line and colour in her hair and the folds of her dress, ruffled by the wind. 
So one picture after another passes, until again the empty landscape sweeps 
round on every side. 

The Wolds with their barrows are soon flushed and gilded with the first 
clear sunlight. Along the edge of a now plainly defined band of cloud, slanting 
across the eastward and seaward view, runs a ripple of fire. A great shaft of 
light heralds the sun itself, rising to the zenith, luminous yet pale, every little 
cloud far above gleaming against the blue. As the sun burns through the sky, 
long shadows fall from ridge to valley. Looking westward, villages and farms 
shine clear against the distant Wold sides, the chalk paths and quarries light up, 
a golden dazzling white ; looking eastward, the landscape is painted in tones of 
blue, edged with gold. The road runs into Helperthorpe, as the light shines, 
where a flock of geese on the village pond disturb the water, until the flash of 
the ripples rivals in brilliance the sun itself. 

The leaves of the sycamores in Helperthorpe curl crisply in the morning 
breeze, their broken reflections below them, round the pond. The geese, and 
a number of ducks, swimming over the green-shaded water, congregate on the 
bank, their white down floating along the pond’s margin, where the water laps 
the roadway. 

Many Wold villages have these ponds. Some of them, like that at West 
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Lutton, are perfect circles. Often the pond was, no doubt, the reason for the 
village growing up round it. The Wolds have practically no streams. The 
intermittent and variable streams called gypseys, springs which gush out from 
the chalk after wet weather, are most frequent on the northern side of the 
district. The Gypsey Race, which flows into Bridlington Bay, rises at Wold 
Newton, six miles from Helperthorpe, on the road towards Flamborough. 
This, the most important of the gypseys, is a continuous stream; it is con- 
veyed to the sea by an artificial race or drain from which it has received its 
name. The other gypseys only appear after wet weather, forming for a time 
streams of considerable size and often rapid flow; then completely disappear- 
ing. The ponds, therefore, which originate from springs, play an important 
part in a waterless country, forming, with wells, the only supply always available. 
Mirrors to the sky, for hundreds, perhaps thousands of years, attracting the 
dwellers on the Wolds to make their habitation round them, the Wold ponds 
have seen many things. The pond at Wetwang, on the southern side, is 
mentioned in the fourteenth century, and most of them are far older than the 
houses which now surround them. 

From Helperthorpe to Weaverthorpe is but a short distance. Weaver- 
thorpe Church stands on rising ground above the village, on the lower slopes 
of the ridge that separates the Wold valley from the valley of the Derwent. ‘The 
church stands foursquare to the winds. The Early Norman tower, of dark- 
grey stone, in places almost black, rises like a sentinel, beside the traditional 
site of an earlier settlement at Weaverthorpe. Even in the morning sunlight, 
the grey stone is sombre as a storm-cloud. There is no exterior decoration 
here. The massive walls of the tower are bare as naked rock. One window 
in the belfry and two narrow lancet windows below alone break the monotony 
of its western face. The interior is dimly lighted, and, when looking down 
the aisle towards the tower, through a tall archway, its lower lancet window can 
be seen, shining above a tangible darkness, like an eye watching some shadow 
of the past imprisoned within. The eerie sensation thus aroused is not easily 
forgotten. 

From Weaverthorpe, we leave the lower Flamborough road, ascending the 
Wolds and joining the road which runs from Flamborough and Bridlington, 
through Boynton and Thorpe, to Sledmere. 


* * * 


Over the Upland stretches the white road, undulating over folds of the 
hills, curving into blue distance. As far as eye can see, not a village is in sight. 
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Here, and at the foot of the Wolds, north and south, for thousands of years 
the people of two races, of which nothing is known but what has been con- 
jectured from the flints and remains found on the surface and in the barrows, 
lived, fought and died. The excavations of burial mounds on the Yorkshire 
Wolds have contributed in a great degree to what is known concerning British 
barrows. The period covers mainly the later Stone Age in Britain and the 
Bronze Age. Both races were settlers on the Wolds. The remains of the 
first race, a long-skulled people, were found in the long barrows, of which there 
are comparatively few. Among the more important long barrows are one 
excavated at Willerby, near the northern foot of the Wolds, and another at 
Rudstone, three and a half miles north of Burton Agnes, on the eastern spur of 
the Wolds extending towards Bridlington. The Willerby barrow was a hundred 
and thirty-five feet long, the mound being composed of chalk rubble, flints and 
earth, and rising to a height of seven feet at its eastern end. The barrow con- 
tained a quantity of burnt bones, covered in places by lumps of charcoal and a 
deposit of calcined chalk and flint. Fragments of an earthenware vessel were 
found with the bones, and a bone pin. In the material of which the barrow 
was composed there were part of a red deer’s antler, some animal bones and a 
fragment of another earthenware vessel. A human skeleton which had not been 
subjected to the action of fire was also found, apparently a later burial. The 
barrow at Rudstone was a V-shaped structure, its northern portion being two 
hundred and ten feet long, and its southern two hundred and fifty-five feet. 
Part of it had been ploughed down, and it was nowhere more than four feet high. 
Within the barrow was a hollow, excavated in the chalk, in which wood had 
been placed and ignited to form the funereal fire. A remarkable part about this 
barrow was that though a number of bones had been burnt, there were also 
many untouched by fire. Perfect types of the long skull were found in the 
unburnt skulls of men, one that of an old man, and the skull of a child. The 
long-skulled race was of lighter build than the round-skulled race which 
eventually conquered it, with features less strongly marked than those indicated 
by the high-cheek-boned, broad skulls of its conquerors, found only in the 
later round barrows. 

The long barrows date from at least two thousand years before the coming 
of the Romans. No bronze implements or weapons have been found in them. 
Bronze was known in Britain from eight hundred to a thousand years before 
the Romans came, and iron was introduced some five hundred years later. It 
is as clear as anything conjectured from the evidence available can be, that the 
Wolds were invaded, and the long-skulled race conquered, about the beginning 
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of the Bronze Age in Britain, by a round-skulled people coming from the eastern 
coast, having crossed the sea; that the Wold entrenchments were thrown up 
by the invaders ; and that they may have gained their victory through their 
knowledge of bronze, and, consequently, superior weapons. Both types of skull 
have been found in the round barrows, the more numerous conquered race 
having survived, and mixed with the invading people. 

Bronze implements and weapons are by no means of frequent occurrence 
in the round barrows. Stone and flint were still the materials most frequently 
used. The early Bronze Age man of the Wolds was not altogether a savage ; 
there are many signs that he possessed a considerable degree of civilisation. 
But he was cut off from the outside world, even the outside world of Britain 
itself. He did little trading, for the Wolds provided few materials for exchange 
and those few he required for his own means of life. He kept domestic 
animals, including horses and cattle, and, though he hunted to a certain extent, 
relied mainly on his cattle and such crops as he produced for food. He lived 
during a period preceding the Golden Age of Greece only by a few hundred 
years. Before that age, Sappho had sung her last lyric and passed away, 
while he still worked with his pick of red-deer’s antler and his axe-heads of 
bronze or flint. And it is a curious fact that by means of these implements he 
has given himself as enduring an immortality as that of the great civilisations of 
his time. Many races since he existed have gone, leaving little behind them; 
but the man of the Wolds is never likely to be forgotten. 

It is not necessary to detail here the contents of any one of the round 
barrows, or name all the localities where excavations have been made. Barrows 
have been excavated near Ganton and Sherburn, on the north side of the Wolds ; 
chiefly round Helperthorpe, Weaverthorpe, Langtoft and Cowlam (a district 
lying north and south of the road from Bridlington to Sledmere, where barrows 
and entrenchments are very numerous), and round Thwing and Rudstone, on 
the Wolds themselves ; and, more than any other place, in the neighbourhood 
of Goodmanham on the south side. The remains found in the round barrows 
were better preserved than those in the long, because the practice of cremation 
was not common on the Wolds in later burials, whereas among the long barrows, 
that at Rudstone is the only one in which unburnt bones were found (omitting 
later interments, such as that at Willerby). The proportion of round barrows 
in which there were cremated remains is about one quarter of all those opened ; 
in the rest the skeleton was found in a crouched position lying on the right or left 
side, except for a few rare instances where it was lying full length. That the 
ancient inhabitants of the Wolds wore some kind of dress other than skins is 
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indicated by portions of woven stuffs and jet or stone buttons discovered in 
some of the barrows. At Butterwick six buttons of jet and stone were found 
lying in position before the breast-bone of a man, as though they had fastened 
some garment in which he was buried. Stone guards to protect the arm from 
the recoil of a bow-string are among the most interesting adjuncts of dress, 
one being found on the arm-bones of a man, in a cist near Driffield. In nearly 
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all the barrows there were implements, weapons, pottery, or cinerary urns, 
but in very few personal ornaments. The most perfect was found near Weaver- 
thorpe—a necklace of over a hundred flat jet beads, with a triangular pendant, 
round the neck of a young woman whose skeleton lay in a shallow depression 
in the centre of the barrow. 

There are very few known burials of a later age on or near the Wolds. 
One barrow only, at Kirby Underdale, is certainly Roman or post-Roman. 


The most remarkable of all later interments are the chariot burials, found in 
Q 
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three barrows at Arras, on the southern slope of the Wolds, which belong to 
late Celtic times. ‘Two were opened early in the nineteenth century, and one 
rather later. In each barrow, with human remains, were found the two wheels 
of a chariot and the iron bits of the horses ; in one the bones of the horses and 
other parts of the chariot were also found. ‘The barrow last opened contained 
the skeleton of a woman. Below the skull was a mirror of iron, with a looped 
handle ornamented with bronze where it was fixed to the mirror. Behind 
the skeleton, which lay on its left side, were the two wheels, slightly over- 
lapping. In front of the woman’s breast were two snaffle bits of bronze. The 
hoops and naves of the wheels were of wood, the hoops being riveted by two 
bronze pins. ‘The tyres were of iron. The diameter of the wheels was about 
two feet eight inches. Except in the one barrow mentioned, there was no 
other part of the chariot, and in that only a few fragments were mingled with 
the bones of the horses. The bits consisted of two rings of iron, plated with 
bronze, fastened to each end of the centre-piece, which had a grooved rib, by 
two short pear-shaped bars through which the rings passed. The skeletons 
found in the two other chariot burials were those of men, one lying on the iron 
rim and boss of what had been his shield. These barrows belong to the period 
after the introduction of iron into Britain, but before the coming of the Romans. 
The charioteers were chieftains of a neighbouring tribe to the Brigantes, if 
they were not, indeed, Brigantian. The woman lying with her mirror, beside 
her chariot wheels, may have been a forerunner of Cartismandua, some dark- 
haired Celtic queen who drove her horses over the Wolds. 

When the wind rises and the little trees along the roads round Sledmere 
shake their autumnal leaves over the stubble, when the full fury of the gale, 
which must be felt to be appreciated, hurls itself against the western Wolds 
escarpment and hurries the clouds over upland and dale in a headlong race to 
the sea, the whooping and shrieking of the wind sounds like the battle shouts 
of those long-dead warriors and the thunder of their chariots. There are 
quieter suggestions also in the little round ponds, whose wind-blown mirrors 
have held many images. Where the ploughman, or the wagoner home from 
the harvest fields, pauses to water his horses by the roadside, the reflections in 
the chalk pool were once those of another team. The driver, with his broad- 
brimmed hat and clothes stained with the earth of the fields, was once the 
Brigantian charioteer ; the bridles, the heavy collar and hames, were once the 
bronze bits, bars and rings of strange device, and the trapping of horses whose 
not very distant ancestors had been bred by Neolithic man. 


* * * 
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At all hours of the day and in all seasons the best things to be seen on the 
Wolds are by the wayside. It is unnecessary to plan out a route and make for 
certain villages ; one of the fascinations of exploring them is that it matters 
little which road is followed. It may also be said of the Wolds that they belong 
to no age: what they are now they have always been. The fact that large 
areas are now cultivated, and that the short grass, furze and thorn trees have 
for a great part given place to miles of undulating plough, is but a return on a 
large scale to one of the earlier phases of their history. The terraces which 
still exist on some of the slopes are relics of a system of growing cereal crops, 
and are evidence that the first settlers cultivated the land. Many of these 
terraces have now been obliterated, and others are of later date; but the 
evidence is supplemented by the finding of stones, both on the surface and in 
some of the barrows, which, from the way they are worn, were almost certainly 
used for bruising corn or some other grain. In later times, for hundreds of 
years, until Sir Christopher Sykes reclaimed the Wolds round Sledmere, they 
were a gigantic sheep walk. For miles there was no variation in the succession 
of ridge and dale—all alike were furze-grown, treeless, except for the thorns, 
and almost trackless, except for the grass ways that led from one dale to another. 
Such a track branches off the road from Driffield to Ganton, between Langtoft 
and Foxholes. From the wide road with its telegraph wires the old grass way 
leads up to the more remote hillsides. These grass ways are found on all 
chalk downs, bordered by straggling brambles and thorn trees. The wild 
character of the country is suggested by the tradition that wolves found their 
last refuge on the Yorkshire Wolds in the time of Henry VII. The maze of 
narrow and precipitous dales, far from any village or highway, may well have 
sheltered the last grey wolf to roam on English soil. Too steep for the plough, 
these dales remain as they were when the wolves sought refuge there. 

The cultivation and partial enclosure of the land have only superficially 
altered its character. The contours of the landscape have not changed, 
except for the sheltering plantations which stand out in dark lines on some of 
the northern escarpments, and the changes of the agricultural year give a rich 
variety to the seasons. How monotonous the Wolds must have been before 
the plough touched them, such places as the long, narrow valley winding 
towards the village of Thixendale testify to-day. 

Thixendale may be called the heart of the Wolds. It lies in the centre of 
the triangle formed by Sledmere on the east, Birdsall on the north, and Garrowby 
on the west. In order to keep a sense of direction and follow the lie of the 
land, we must approach it by way of Sledmere and Birdsall. The road to 
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Sledmere is a long and gradual ascent, running parallel with the old entrench- 
ment which lies on the north side of the ridge overlooking Weaverthorpe and 
the other villages of the valley, followed in the early morning. Cowlam, where 
there is the site of an ancient village, is on the left, just before the road passes 
the first of the woods and plantations round Sledmere. The height of the 
downs here approaches six hundred feet, but the road descends to a level of 
a little over four hundred in the village of Sledmere. Sledmere need not now 
detain us long. Famous as the home of Sir Christopher Sykes, who did so 
much for the Wolds, the village, with its modern red-brick farms, has a singu- 
larly well-kept appearance. Sledmere House and Church, the grey stone 
tower of the church rising above dark yew trees, are on the left of the road ; 
on the right is the most original War Memorial ever erected. The bas-relief 
scenes surrounding the short central column may, perhaps, be described as 
archaic ; their native simplicity certainly arrests the attention. 

A turning to the right in Sledmere leads past Towthorpe Plantation, the 
road afterwards ascending to a height of over six hundred feet, above Duggleby. 
The red roofs of the houses, already seen at dawn, now glow in the sunlight ; 
the white walls rival the prismatic glitter of the chalk. Beyond the village 
are the slopes of Duggleby Wold. 

Those who would see a picture of rural Yorkshire, transcendent in its 
beauty, Virgilian in its simplicity, should visit Duggleby on a sunny morning 
in March. There is a warm veiled quality in the blue of the March sky. The 
wide slopes of Duggleby Wold are crossed by the bands of ploughed earth and 
fallow, the lines of demarcation between them almost merging in the prevailing 
brownish-grey tone of the soil. Here, as everywhere, the chalk asserts itself, 
and over the hillside move the plough teams, ten or more in view. They pass 
in single file, four or five teams following each other from end to end of the 
great fields. ‘The muffled tread of the horses in the soft earth, the rattle of 
chains and swing-trees, the faint metallic sound of the iron wheels of the 
ploughs, come clear and sharp as the teams approach, then merge in the quiet 
of the day. Seagulls follow the ploughs, flocks of them rising up and alighting 
again between the teams. They circle above the furrows, their heads slightly 
turned to one side, their eyes cold and bright, a scintillating glitter from the 
sun, almost phosphorescent in its effect, upon the white of their plumage. 
Some hover uncertain for a moment, then, with a gentle sweep of their wings, 
they pass on. 

As the teams turn on the grass baulk by the side of the road, the horses 
loom large against the distant line of the hills and the blue sky. The horses 
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of the leading team are white, a warm white that shades to gold, or gleams 
like silver, cut by the blue shadows from the harness, heightened by the glitter 
of the hames and the metal discs tossing from their forehead bands. They 
swing round, turning to a pull on the rope reins. One by one the teams halt 
by the roadside, the ploughman reverses the plough, and the procession takes 
its slow way back over the shining earth. From the schoolhouse beyond the 
village, on the rising ground at the foot of Duggleby Wold, the school children 
gather on the road. They greet the morning interval with play and laughter, 
climbing the rough bank and looking over the straggling hedge across the 
plough. Blue pinafores and white shine in the sun, golden heads and brown. 
A stray lock blows out in the breeze from a silhouette of youth and happiness. 
The light on their faces is intensified by the reflections from the white road ; 
there is not a shadow but gains luminosity from the almost fairy quality of 
the scene. It is the peculiar attribute of sunlight in a chalk country. 


* * * 


Returning along the road from Duggleby to North Grimston, followed in 
the morning, a small copse can be seen on the left. Its name, Dog-stop Wood, 
has reference to coursing, the wood at one time having been used as a landmark 
where the greyhounds were assembled at the end of the day. From Grimston 
Hill, Birdsall Brow can be seen on the west, the highest point of Birdsall Wold. 
On the nearest ridge is Lund Wood. The name is of Danish origin, and is found 
in many parts of Yorkshire, such as Lund village, in Holderness. Over the 
crest of the ridge is Leys Wood, and out of sight, on its far slope, the plantation 
known as Earthquake, a name for which the only suggested explanation is the 
shape of the covert, like a dark fissure running down the slope. Settrington 
Big Wood lies on the right, on the hillside west of which is Settrington village. 
Away to the north-west, the red houses of Malton glow with a pleasant note of 
warm colour in the haze of the Derwent valley. 

The road descends into North Grimston, and there continues along the 
valley at the foot of Langton Wold to the little village of Langton. Langton 
Wold, on which are the racecourse and training ground, is on the Malton side 
of the road. A clearly defined section of one of the great entrenchments, which 
crosses the racecourse, runs down for a short distance from the summit of the 
hill. The entrenchment here consists of four banks and three ditches. This 
formation of three parallel ditches running directly down the steep slope is 
remarkable, and many theories have been advanced to account for it. Double 
dykes are, however, of common occurrence, and it was probably part of a strong 
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line of defence extending across the valley to Birdsall Wold. All trace of it 
is lost in the ploughed fields below the hill. In one of these fields the remains 
of a Roman villa have been recently excavated, in which some fragments of 
pottery were found. The foundations of the villa and remains of the walls, 
about two feet high, are now exposed in the field. Langton is a pretty village, 
especially in summer, its low garden walls crowned with the white flowers 
of the campion. The little Menethorpe Beck crosses the road close to the 
yillage, flowing into the Derwent two miles away. A mile from Langton is 
Eddlethorpe, the residence of Mr. R. W. Lund, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Middleton Hunt. Here are the old kennels, where the hounds were kennelled 
at different periods, during the mastership of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes and, 
later, of Sir Tatton Sykes. But we must now leave the valley, and, retracing 
our steps, take the road to the right just beyond Langton, to Birdsall. 

The road makes a gradual ascent to Birdsall village, entering the park, and 
passing the modern church, which was completed in 1824, and continuing 
past Birdsall House, the seat of Lord Middleton. Birdsall and its history will 
be considered later; we must now follow the road through the park gates, 
leave the kennels on the right, and climb the hill to its bold and windy summit 
at Birdsall Brow. While going through the park and ascending the hill, three 
groups of trees can be seen on the ridge to the left, known as Birdsall Clumps. 
Though few in number, the trees stand out on the skyline and form a landmark 
conspicuous from many points of view. In the foreground, as the road ascends, 
Swinham Wood, Oxpasture Wood and Decoy Plantation break the undulating 
grass slopes. There is less plough round Birdsall than on many parts of the 
Wolds, which here retain their original character, except for the woods and 
plantations. But when the summit of the escarpment is reached, the plough 
again dominates. The view becomes more open as the road climbs. In 
winter, the rolling undulations of the ploughed land suggest a dun-coloured 
sea, heaving under a groundswell, without wave or crest ; sinking to dark 
hollows, where the tops of trees, far down the hill—isolated patches of woodland 
—rise like islands. In autumn the suggestion is perhaps more vivid. The 
golden acres of the great slopes are furrowed, as though with surface currents. 
The dry, rippling sound of the ripe corn swaying in the wind makes a music 
peculiarly associated with the Wolds. 

Far above, on the heights, the dark line of the Thousand Yards Plantation 
breaks the horizon with its serrated edge of pine trees. A bow-shot of a 
thousand yards would be the performance of a giant; yet the legend of such 
a feat is the origin of the name. The belt of trees is said to mark the flight of 
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the arrow. One of the highest points of the Wolds is here, the summit of 
Birdsall Brow being seven hundred and seventy-eight feet. The Wolds 
escarpment rises like a cliff above the Derwent valley, facing north and west. 
The chalk formation, gradually increasing in breadth and height, runs north 
for twenty-three miles, from near the Humber, and then turns sharply east at 
Leavening Brow, above the village of Leavening, two and a half miles from 
Birdsall. On the south-east and east the Wolds descend in a gentle slope 
towards Holderness and the sea. The western face of the escarpment, from 


THE ROAD TO THIXENDALE (IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE). 


Garrowby to Acklam, close to Leavening, is in places yery steep. No plough 
has broken the soil on the slopes of Acklam Wold. Scarred with declivities 
where the chalk is exposed, overgrown in places with furze and stunted thorn 
trees, the hillsides descend abruptly to these outlying Wold villages. From 
Leavening Brow the view extends over Malton and the Derwent valley to the 
Howardian Hills. Leayening itself lies at the foot of the Wolds. Acklam, 
Leppington, Howsham, Westow and Burythorpe lie in a half-circle in the 
middle distance. The view to the south-west, above Acklam, extends over 
Sand Hutton, Aldby and Stamford Bridge, to the Plain of York. The Minster 
towers are seen here, as from every point of vantage on the western ridge of 
the Wolds. So steep is the descent that when looking down on the roofs of 
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Acklam and Leavening, the villages appear to lie on level ground, though, once 
in their narrow streets, the houses of both can be seen ranged on the folds of 
the foothills, their red roofs and white walls ascending in terraces towards the 
bold contours of the brow above them. 

The road to Thixendale turns off to the left, between Birdsall and Leavening. 
Those who follow it soon forget the wide prospect just described. The Plain 
of York and the valley of the Derwent are left behind. A landscape of singular 
monotony, yet with an attraction of its own, reveals itself in a succession of 
narrow dales. ‘The formation of these dales is like the formation of gigantic 
sand-dunes, smooth slopes running down into narrow gullies, as intricate as 
a maze and as featureless as a desert. The ridges are in places enclosed by low 
thorn fences that bound the steeper slopes. Below the fences the smooth 
grass sweep of the dale sides is broken only where the ridges overlap and one 
dale runs into another. The distant horizon is here comparatively level, the 
ridges varying little in height. As the road draws nearer Thixendale village, 
it has the appearance of running through a railway cutting, so steep and regular 
are the slopes on either side. 

In the early days, when roads were few, if a traveller lost his way on the 
Wolds, or was overtaken by a storm, the outlook was black indeed. Many 
stories are told of water-spouts bursting over the hills, and of floods rushing 
down the narrow valleys and sweeping away everything in their path. Little 
more than a hundred years ago there were no plantations, or even hedges, to 
afford shelter. The dales were as exposed as the uplands, and more dangerous. 
Floods or snow-drifts might make them impassable. The plight of a solitary 
horseman thus marooned can be imagined. 

A storm on the Wolds is bad enough to-day, even though shelter in some 
farm or village is near at hand. Its oncoming is sullen. The Wolds have a 
livid, electric hue. The peculiar glimmer of the chalk against the darkening 
sky, as clouds gather over the landscape, is a warning of the last short respite. 
The chalk grows lighter as the sky grows blacker. Sheep crowd together in 
pens, on the exposed slopes, where in earlier days they would wander along 
the dales to the doubtful shelter of some steep bluff or group of thorn trees. 
Men working in the fields draw sacks over their shoulders, standing by cart or 
harrow on the great treeless downs. A mere breath, a sigh that heralds the 
first outburst, fans the short grass and dies away. A roll of thunder begins 
far off, increasing in yolume, carried across the Wolds by the echoes from dale 
and quarry. 

The storm moves slowly. Pale leaden clouds are outlined against its 
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central darkness. A bird passes, flying low over the grass, a thrush or fieldfare. 
In the distance the contour of the hills becomes suddenly clear ; small land- 
marks are visible a great way off, as though the clouds had lifted; then they 
as quickly disappear as the black smoky fringe of the storm rolls forward and 
enyelops them. The sky becomes momentarily white with an instantaneous 
flash that quivers and is gone. The hills seem to groan and a great sound to 
come from them and gather overhead, breaking away in multitudes of smaller 
echoes that each have an individual note, as though every hidden valley had 
found utterance. The reverberations of thunder oyer the Wolds are pro- 
longed until every wave of sound has followed its course through their folds 
and hollows. Then the very smell of moisture fills the air, and down through 
the grey curtain of the rain the lightning rips its tortuous track. 

The shepherd, crouched under his coat, where the hedge leans over a 
streaming grass slope, or the carter in the open, with his startled horse and the 
penned sheep, stampeded together against the hurdles, for company, are lost 
to sight in the downpour. The thunder rolls across the heavens in waves, 
each wave booming deeper than that which preceded it ; the intervals between 
them are lit up by wayward flashes that dart along the hills. The rush of rain 
is accompanied by a drumming sound, as though the earth were hollow. A 
white spray rises under the discharge, and gouts of water leap up, gathering 
together in runnels, forming miniature streams that race over the rounded 
slopes and pour down the sides of the dales. A concussion in mid-air, as 
though the hills themselves had hurtled through space and crashed together, 
shakes the ground. It is a grand and very beautiful display; but when the 
giants of the Wolds awake and tramp over the hills there is danger abroad. 
For anyone a call may come, swift and imperious, to join the sleepers in 
the barrows. 

Thixendale is reached at last. Wet through, perhaps, we may arrive 
there; and Thixendale is not a cheerful place in heavy rain. Its most pic- 
turesque feature is the pond. The church is small, with a little spire that 
barely breaks the treeless line of the hill beyond it ; its few houses are entirely 
shut in by the Wolds. In all the county histories of Yorkshire there is but one 
description of Thixendale. It occurs in Allen’s “‘ History of the County 
of York,” published in 1831 : 

“Thixendale has one hundred and eighty-four inhabitants. John de 
Sezevaux, one of the representatives of the city of York, in the 28th of Edward I, 
was of this place, and to whose name Drake annexes the following note : 
“ De Sezevaux, or de Sexdecem Vallibus, is the town on the Wolds, now called 
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Thixendale ; corruptedly, no doubt, from sixteen dales, which the place is 
remarkable for.’ ” 

A footnote adds that the parish then, in 1831, contained three hundred 
and thirty-six inhabitants. 

Four roads meet at Thixendale. The road to the left passes the hamlet 
and large farm of Raisthorpe, opposite which are Crow Wood and North End 
Plantation. On the left of the road, about a mile from the farm, is the long 
North Plantation, beyond a line of entrenchments and scattered barrows. The 
road eventually leads to Sledmere and Fimber station, on the Malton and 
Driffield branch railway, the only railway that crosses the Wolds. The first 
point reached on the railway is the station at Burdale, a tiny hamlet where the 
road forks, a turning to the left leading over a high ridge to Wharram-le-Street. 
Returning to Thixendale, the road to the right passes over Thixendale and then 
Uncleby Wold, where it joins a road leading back to Leavening and Birdsall. 
A narrow turning to the left runs straight towards the edge of the western 
escarpment, passing the hamlet of Uncleby and arriving at cross-roads close 
to the village of Kirby Underdale. The character of the Wolds has now 
changed. They are no longer bare and comparatively treeless. Kirby Under- 
dale lies on the side of a well-wooded valley ; the little Norman church is just 
below the village, steps leading down the steep slope from the road to the 
churchyard. ‘The high eastward plateau can be seen through the trees, and 
away to the south-west are the woods of Garrowby. The next village is 
Bugthorpe, a popular superstition being that the name means a spirit village, 
haunted by boggles, or bogies; but the Bughethorp of Domesday merely 
signifies that it is a boggy or marshy place. From Bugthorpe the road south- 
ward runs under Garrowby Hill. On the summit of the hill, surrounded 
by woodlands, is Garrowby Hall, the seat of Lord Irwin, the present Viceroy 
of India. Before he left England, Lord Irwin kept a pack of harriers and 
hunted part of the Wolds round Garrowby. The view here is very fine, the 
ridge of the Wolds extending southward, above Bishop Wilton, towards 
Givendale and Millington. The hills have, however, softer outlines, broken 
by trees, and lack the bold contours of Leavening and Birdsall Brow. 

Bishop Wilton is the most perfectly situated of all the villages at the foot 
of the Wolds. A stream runs down the narrow grass valley between the 
church, with its lofty spire, and the main village street, with its long line of 
houses. From Bishop Wilton we must turn back to the Wolds, taking a rough 
and steep track to Givendale, which lies over the crest of the first ridge. The 
church is hidden among trees, through which the dale can be seen, with the 
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little Riding Beck following its course past the plantation called Geldenside, 
about a mile west of Millington Wood. North of the village, a straight road 
climbs Bishop Wilton Wold, and joins the road from York to Driffield, which 
we shall now follow, on the way to Fridaythorpe and Wetwang. 

* * * 

The road to Fridaythorpe recalls in many ways that followed in the morning, 
near Duggleby; but the country is even more open and has few prominent 
features. The road runs due east to Huggate Wold, where it turns gradually 
northward towards Fridaythorpe. The road runs directly over the southern 
portion of the Wolds, which is about fifteen miles across between Bugthorpe 
and Driffield, decreasing to about ten between Market Weighton and Beverley. 
South of this line to just above the Humber the Wolds narrow to a single ridge, 
less than six miles across. East of this ridge, and south of the northern Wolds, 
is the long, gradual descent towards the Holderness coast which has been 
considered by many writers to be the most striking feature of the country. 
The descent is gently undulating, miles upon miles of grass and ploughland 
stretching away to the Holderness Flats. The towers of Beverley Minster 
stand out from this flat country, and from many points on the southern heights 
of the Wolds the mouth of the Humber and the sea bound the far-distant view. 

On no part of the Wolds are barrows and entrenchments strewn so thickly 
as on the slopes above Huggate and the lower undulating ground round Market 
Weighton. This area was once as thickly populated as that round Weaver- 
thorpe and Langtoft. From Huggate Wold we can look down upon Arras, 
the site of the remarkable chariot burials. 

Fridaythorpe probably derives its name from the Saxon deity Freia. The 
village is large and well built, situated at a level of nearly six hundred feet 
above the sea. The church, which is mainly Norman, was restored by Sir 
Tatton Sykes. There is nothing very remarkable about the village, and refer- 
ences to it in county histories are brief, such as Whittock’s, which describes it 
as “situated on the Wolds, at the distance of five miles and a half from Sled- 
mere. Population two hundred and seventy-five persons.” Of the church he 
says: “It is a small edifice, consisting of a nave and chancel, with a tower 
at the west end. On the south side of the nave is a brick porch, and within 
it a circular-headed doorway of three chevron mouldings, each resting on an 
attached column, the capitols differing, and displaying every kind of ornament. 
The interior is neat; the font is circular, and situated at the west end of the 
church.” 

Fridaythorpe is rather overshadowed in interest by its neighbour Wetwang. 
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Wetwang is one of the most distinctive villages on the Wolds. Its pond, 
or the larger of its two ponds, as already indicated, suggests the antiquity of 
these village ponds. The “ mar,” or mere, of Wetwang is mentioned in a 
document of 1303. Wetwang is the only village on the road between Friday- 
thorpe and Garton-on-the-Wolds, above the last descent to Driffield. It is 
almost midway between the two places. The road falls from the height of 
nearly six hundred feet at Fridaythorpe to a height of little over two hundred 


WETWANG. 


at Wetwang. The name is Scandinavian, and if it is derived from the Icelandic 
vettvang, as it almost certainly is, it means a “‘ witness-field,” and implies that 
the village was a meeting place of ancient courts, the Icelandic word being a 
legal term. The first pond is passed immediately on entering the village, 
before a raised sidewalk leading to the doors of a row of white cottages. A 
stranger might mistake this pond for the original mere, but, after following the 
long village street for nearly half a mile, a sort of village square is reached. It 
can hardly be called a square, since the main part of it is occupied by a large 
sheet of water, the ancient “ mar.’”’ All the cottages of Wetwang are small, 
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with walls whitewashed or of dull, weather-stained brick. The church is 
passed on the right, just before the road widens out round the pond. A modern 
lichgate leads into the churchyard. ‘The low embattled tower is the oldest 
part of the church, the rest of which dates from the fifteenth century and has 
been much restored. Wetwang can be very bleak and windswept, lying as it 
does on the eastern slope of the Wolds. 

Three miles north-east of Wetwang is the Sledmere monument, a pillar, 
a hundred and twenty feet high, erected in memory of Sir ‘Tatton Sykes. 

Stories of life on the Wolds about fifty years ago recall the pages of Thomas 
Hardy ; and these stories may be had for the asking from people met by the 
wayside, whose appearance is in keeping with the landscape round them. all 
figures, some of them, like the road-mender of the northern dales, but with 
a dialect differing from his; the vowel sounds of the East Riding dialect are 
shorter. “‘ Thoo” for “thou” becomes little more than “ th’.””. Many words 
are, however, the same: a gate is always a “‘ yat’’; but the countryman of 
the East Riding, nevertheless, regards those of the North and West Ridings as 
foreigners. “ Will th’ fetch me yon stee owt o’ yon staggarth ? ” may seem a 
foreign tongue to all but the dwellers on the Wolds ; their stories, nevertheless, 
can generally be understood. One, heard by the wayside, concerns the Sled- 
mere monument. Small village shops used to be supplied with bread and 
other goods by a baker who went his rounds with a covered wagon. One 
evening, when the snow lay thick round Sledmere, the wagon was brought to 
a stand by drifts, six feet deep, round the monument. There the baker and 
the small boy with him, who told the story, spent the night. The horse was 
covered with a rug, and the baker slept, but the small boy sat in the cart, awake 
all night, listening to the wind sweeping over the frozen snow. Half-buried 
in the drifts, neither the horse nor the occupants of the wagon suffered from 
cold ; the snow was warm and sheltered them from the wind. In the morning 
they reached Sledmere, none the worse. The childhood memories of these 
people generally revert to labour connected with corn-growing. Picking 
“brassocks ” in May was work more arduous than pleasant. Boys were 
employed to pull up the wild mustard by the roots from the young corn; 
they all wore leggings as a protection from the wet, and, with bent backs, 
spent long days going slowly over the green acres. Picking “ wicks ” after 
harvest was another labour at which children were employed. In charge, 
generally, of an old man, the children of Driffield and neighbouring villages 
were driven out in farm wagons to the cornfields, and were paid sixpence a day 
for pulling up the weeds after harvest. 
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Boys were also employed, when the harvest was gathered, to assist the 
thatcher in thatching the “ pikes.” A “ stack,” in the East Riding, refers only 
to straw and hay. The boys were used to draw the straw from the stack of 
the previous season, and lay it, the empty husks lying one way, and then gather 
it into sheaves. At the blow of a whistle from the thatcher on the pike a fresh 
sheaf was carried up to him. The expert thatcher was an important personage, 
and was often, also, the expert rat-catcher of his neighbourhood. 

And then, when the harvest was over, came the gleaners. The art of 
gleaning, for it was an art, had also its experts—old women who could not only 
glean more corn than anyone else, but who knew, in some uncanny way, the 
moment permission had been given for a field to be gleaned. Every poorer 
home, especially round Driffield, had a room set apart for storing the gleaned 
corn. The ears of corn were broken off and the room was filled with this 
free harvest. The corn was generally sold in the ear; but some cottagers 
had hand-threshers ; others even resorted to the methods of primitive man, 
and bruised the corn themselves, converting it into flour. The method of 
carrying the corn from the gleaned fields was to use an old sheet, the corners 
being tied together, and the burden carried on the woman’s back, supported 
by the knotted ends passed over her forehead. 

As a farewell scene on the Wolds there can be nothing more suggestive 
than this; for the day has now waned. The sun now lights the western 
side of the Wolds, and that looking towards the east darkens with the blue 
and lengthening shadows of the hills. On such an evening, in autumn, the 
gleaners would trudge slowly home, their backs bent under their loads, the sun 
casting their shadows before them, lighting up the gathered fruits of the last 
of the harvest. Behind them, the stripped fields lay bare, waiting for the 
ploughing and the sowing and the new fruits of spring. 

Night has overtaken us as we reach the sea; but it has been a day well 
spent. There is a bigness about the Wolds that is, perhaps, the secret of their 
attraction, for those who know them best. The headlands and beaches kindle 
beneath the flames of a red sky and then smoulder into shade. In the last 
light the waves turn over and break against the cliffs of Flamborough and the 
long, low coast of Holderness. ‘The light on the waves has a metallic glitter, 
and their turning over before they break gives the impression of warriors falling 
forward on their shields. The surf rises in flying clouds of spray as the waves 
crash below. Long lines of foam float out to sea on the drag of the undertow, 
lost in a tumult of waters. The sound is deeper than thunder, and its echoes 
rise over the dim country like a hushed refrain. 


CHAPTER II 
BIRDSALL 


“ But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 
The gallant horse exhausted fell. 
The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein.” 
Scott. 


N a winter evening, early in the eighteenth century, a horseman rode 
over the Wolds. He had ridden from Hull, and was making for 


Malton ; but the evening brought with it the black clouds of a gather- 
ing snowstorm. As he urged his tired horse up the slopes of the dales, and 
felt it lean on the bit, stumbling, down each treacherous descent, he began to 
wonder whether his ride would end with a night spent on the hills, overtaken 
as he was by storm and darkness. The snow began to fall in heavy flakes, 
blurring the track he followed, which was only a rough grass way, trodden 
into the semblance of a road by drovers and shepherds; for there was no 
ploughland, and scarcely a farm or village had he passed after climbing the 
first ridges of the Wolds north of Hull. With each summit gained, he had 
hoped for the final descent on to the low ground within a few miles of Malton ; 
but one dale succeeded another, until at last he became convinced that he had 
missed the way. The wind blew his cloak about him; the snow fell round 
him, drifting over the track ; he leant forward in the saddle, before the force 
of the gale, and rallied his horse up a long and arduous ascent. He reached 
a point on the Wolds where Aldro Farm now stands, on Birdsall Brow, and 
there he halted. Malton might be a hundred miles away instead of five, for 
all his chances of reaching it. He dismounted, easing his exhausted horse, 
and looked about him. Far below in the valley there was a light. A night in 
the open on the Wolds was not a pleasant prospect. Whether the light came 
from farm or cottage, it offered the only hope of shelter for himself and stabling 
for his horse. He gave up all idea of trying to reach Malton that night, and, 
with the light to guide him, made his way slowly through the snow-drifts 
down the hill. 
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Had there been no snowstorm on that evening, there might be no history 
of the Middleton Hunt to write. The horseman was the Hon. Thomas 
Willoughby, second son of the first Baron Middleton of Wollaton; and the 
light he saw came from the house of Thomas Sotheby, Lord of the Manor of 
Birdsall. 

A pastel portrait of Thomas Willoughby hangs in Birdsall House. It may 
have been executed about the time of his ride over the Wolds, for the features 
are those of a young man. There is an elegance about the portrait—the 
refined face, the powdered hair, the black bow falling over the lace cravat— 
that suggests at once a romantic figure ; and romance followed quickly on the 
wings of the storm as Thomas Willoughby rode up to Birdsall House. Such 
a man, arriving on such a night, shaking the snow from his cloak as he 
dismounted on the threshold, must have seemed to one inmate of Birdsall 
the very spirit of romance. Elizabeth Sotheby, the beautiful heiress of the 
Birdsall estates, and Thomas Willoughby met each other for the first time in 
the glow of the lighted hall. 

By his marriage with the heiress of Birdsall, Thomas Willoughby brought 
into his family the estates on the Yorkshire Wolds which his son Henry, even- 
tually becoming fifth Baron Middleton, on the failure of the elder brother’s 
line, united with the Middleton estates in Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire 
and Lincolnshire. 

The Birdsall estates as they are to-day date from the time of Henry, sixth 
Lord Middleton, the fifth Baron’s only son, by his marriage, in 1756, with 
Dorothy, daughter of George Cartwright of Ossington. The sixth Lord 
Middleton was also the first member of the family to give his name to the 
Middleton Hounds. It is not necessary here to describe in detail the enlarge- 
ment of the Birdsall property at this time, mainly by the purchase of estates 
at North Grimston and Wharram; but, with regard to Birdsall itself, the 
new church was completed in 1824, having been commenced in the previous 
year ; large additions were made to the house, and the present stables were 
built, in 1828; and the already famous pack of hounds, together with some 
Hunt horses, were purchased from Sir Tatton Sykes in 1832. 

Birdsall House, which is of comparatively recent origin, stands on the 
site of the ancient castle of Mount Ferrant. Leland mentions the ruins of this 
castle, and that when he saw the site of it bushes grew where it once stood. 
Mount Ferrant Castle was, in fact, razed to the ground in the fourteenth century 
by Albemarle, Earl of Holderness, because the then owner, the second Bigot 
of Settrington, had eloped with one of his daughters. The castle once belonged 
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to Lord Mauley, whose descendants held it for eight generations, until it 
passed to the Bigots of Settrington by marriage. In spite of the destruction 
of his castle, Bigot made peace with the Earl of Holderness, mainly through 
the mediation of the Prior of Walton Abbey, and the marriage turned out 
happily ; but he had to build a new castle. ‘This was the original Mulgrave 
Castle, the present seat of Lord Normanby. One relic only remains of Mount 
Ferrant, close to Birdsall House—the ruins of the old church, the impropriation 
of which was given by Bigot to the Prior of Walton in recognition of the way 
he had pacified a very difficult father-in-law. 

The Bigots were not destined to remain in happy possession of Birdsall, 
however; for the manor reverted to the Crown in 1537, after the execution 
of Sir Thomas Bigot of Settrington, who had joined the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and was convicted of having made war against the King. The date when 
the Sothebys came into possession of Birdsall is uncertain; but Robert 
Sotheby of Birdsall is mentioned in 1584. 

We must now outline the history of the pack of hounds which the sixth 
Lord Middleton purchased from Sir Tatton Sykes, which history belongs to 
the annals of Lord Middleton’s Hunt, though it was not so called before 1832. 
The records can be traced back to 1764, when Sir Thomas Gascoigne hunted 
the country and established the Hunt, of which he was the first Master. The 
country had undoubtedly been previously hunted by private packs, but of 
these there are no records, except that Sir Thomas Gascoigne bought some of 
his hounds from a Mr. Watson of Old Malton. Sir Thomas was Master for 
nine years, when he was succeeded by the Duke of Hamilton. After two 
seasons, the Duke was succeeded by Mr. George Lane Fox, for three seasons ; 
and he, in his turn, by Lord Mexborough, for another three. For four more 
seasons the hounds remained in Lord Mexborough’s family, Mr. Henry 
Bumper Saville being Master. Another name famous in Bramham Moor 
history, besides Sir Thomas Gascoigne and Mr. Lane Fox, is next associated 
with the Hunt, Sir Walter Vavasour becoming Master for one season, on Mr. 
Saville’s retirement. In 1788 a Committee was formed, comprising Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Compton and Lord Carlisle. This arrangement lasted for 
five years, and there is reason to suppose that during this time the hounds 
were kennelled at Castle Howard. The presence on the Committee of Mr. 
Willoughby marks the first association of a member of the Willoughby family 
with the Hunt. Records of the period are scanty. The name of Thomas 
Willoughby is not mentioned in connection with the hounds, but it is clear 
that after his marriage with Elizabeth Sotheby, members of his family hunted 
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in the country. On the Committee being given up, Mr. Willoughby and 
Mr. Legard each took the hounds for a short period. It is recorded that 
Mr. Willoughby made “ extensive purchases ” of hounds from Sir William 
Lowther, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Darlington, the Duke of Rutland and Mr. 
Pelham. It is not clear, however, whether Mr. Legard hunted the same 
pack: history at this point is vague, and there was apparently an interval, 
from 1794 to 1799, when the country returned to its former state of being 
hunted only by small private packs, or not hunted at all. In 1799, Mr. Charles 
Duncombe hunted the whole of the East Riding with his own hounds, which 
seems to prove that immediately before that date the country was not hunted. 
Fangfoss, near Stamford Bridge, was the headquarters of Mr. Duncombe’s 
Hunt. 

The Beverley Echo for August 3rd, 1881, quotes an account of a very long 
run which occurred during the period when Mr. Willoughby was Master. 

“Mr. Willoughby’s foxhounds on Wednesday last had one of the longest 
and severest runs ever known in England. ‘They unkennelled a fox at Skusely 
Wood, which was killed seven miles beyond Black Hamilton,* on the moors, 
after a run of four hours and ten minutes, with only one short check. The 
ground they went over calculated at least fifty miles, over a very deep and 
strong country. The only persons in at the death were his whippers-in, 
Lord Carlisle’s stud groom, and a gentleman of the name of Leatham. The 
exact account of this extraordinary run is as follows: found at 10.14 on 
Skusely Moor ; ran some rings there, then to Swarthdale Springs, to Hoving- 
ham South Woods, then to Harryholme and Wigganthorpe, and ran some 
rings there; then to Duncombe Park, and to the moor for eight miles, near 
Hamilton, and on to Scawton; then to Old Byland, and near Hornby, where 
the hounds ran out of scent into view, which lasted about four miles. Killed 
handsomely at fifteen past two, after a chase of fifty-one miles and four hours’ 
and one minute’s hard running: thirty couple of hounds went into the field ; 
nineteen were in at the death.” 

In 1804, Mr. Duncombe retired, and Sir Mark Masterman Sykes took the 
hounds. They remained in the Sykes family until 1853, with the exception 
of the years 1806 to 1811, when a Committee was again formed, consisting of 
Sir Mark, Mr. Watt and Mr. Digby Legard; and two years 1832 to 1834, 
when, as we have already seen, the sixth Lord Middleton bought the hounds, 
and for this short period they were first known as Lord Middleton’s Hounds. 

Some years before this, an important division of the country, which was 


* Black Hambleton. 
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originally practically the whole of the East Riding, had been made, when, in 
1815, the Holderness Hunt was established under the Mastership of Mr. 
Digby Legard. Since then the boundaries of the Middleton country have 
remained practically unaltered, and may briefly be given here. The northern 
boundary is formed by the Rivers Derwent and Rye, except for a short section 
from Newsham Bridge to a few miles west of Gilling. The western boundary 


A MEET AT FANGFOSS STATION. 


follows the course of the River Foss to York. The southern boundary 
runs from York to Sutton-upon-Derwent, after which the river is again the 
boundary for a short distance, to within a mile of East Cottingwith. The 
boundary then runs past Melbourne to Pocklington, over the Wolds through 
Millington and Huggate, and along’ their south-eastern slope through Great 
Driffield and Burton Agnes to Bridlington and Flamborough. 

During the Sykes regime the hounds were kennelled at Eddlethorpe. 
Nimrod has, fortunately, recorded his impressions of the Hunt at this time in 
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“Hunting Tours,” including a graphic portrait of that famous sportsman, 
Sir Tatton Sykes, who managed the hounds for his brother, Sir Mark Sykes, 
and on the latter’s death, in 1823, succeeded him as Master. Nimrod’s first 
experience of hunting in Yorkshire was at a meet at Galley Gap, below the 
Wolds, near Leavening : 

“On Wednesday the 8th,* I made my first appearance with hounds in 
Yorkshire. Sir Bellingham accompanied me to meet Sir Tatton Sykes’ pack 
at Galley Gap, about four miles from Whitwell, and not so much from the 
kennel. The place appeared to me more adapted to a picnic party of pleasure 
on a summer’s evening than a fixture for foxhounds; at all events it had a 
very provincial appearance. The road to it led through most picturesque 
scenery, much resembling parts of North Wales. The coverts we drew hung 
over the banks of the Derwent river, which ran over its rock bed with 
great rapidity, and our fox sought his safety by crossing it midway between 
two bridges. ‘The huntsman, one whipper-in, and one gentleman, were the 
only three who were so fortunate as to go to the right bridge ; and all the rest 
of the field had a gallop of some miles on a road for nothing. The hounds 
ran their fox hard to a covert within four or five miles of York, when he turned 
back and was lost.” 

Why Nimrod thought Galley Gap a place for a picnic on a summer’s evening 
rather than a meet of hounds it is hard to say. The Gap is marked by cross- 
roads on a rise of ground, overlooking Howsham Wood to the south, with 
Leppington Wood and, beyond it, the brow of the Wolds, to the north. The 
country is rolling, rather over-wooded, but with some fine galloping grass 
round Leppington. The beautiful scenery by the Derwent at Howsham no 
doubt suggested the allusion, as well it might, with Howsham Hall, built mainly 
in 1612 of stone said to have been taken from Kirkham Priory, one of the 
finest Elizabethan mansions in the country, standing in its park on the east 
bank of the river. The Hall is now the residence of Colonel the Hon. Tatton 
Willoughby. 

Describing another meet, at Castle Howard, Nimrod mentions William 
Carter, the old huntsman, who had then given place to his son Tom, as hunts- 
man, with his second son as first-whip : ‘‘ He was out at Castle Howard, and 
I was much pleased with his venerable appearance—his grey locks denoting 
. many years’ experience in his profession. I was given to understand, however, 
he was not without his peculiarities and prejudices, one of which was, he never 
carried a hunting horn.” Carter had been a pupil of Hugo Meynell. Nimrod 
continues : 

* November 1826. 
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“TI was very much pleased with Sir Tatton’s hounds. ‘They show a great 
deal of breeding, are fast, but very close workers, of a most desirable size, and 
quite the sort of hound for Leicestershire, although there are too many old ones 
at present in the kennel to suit that country. Sir Tatton’s men are very capitally 
mounted, chiefly on thoroughbreds, which indeed they ought to be to follow 
their hounds over the Yorkshire Wolds, which generally hold a good scent, 
and a great part of their country is of that description. These Wolds are of 
great extent, enclosed and cultivated after the manner of our Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire hills, and much the same to ride over, but the soil is 
deeper, and therefore more severe for horses. The fences are chiefly quick, 
and posts and rails are numerous in some parts.”” 

The pen portrait of Sir ‘Tatton Sykes is too long to quote in full; a few 
sentences describe him : “‘ One of his chief characteristics is to be found in his 
passion for riding a race, his method of travelling across country, the plainness 
of his dress, and the outward humility of his demeanour towards all ranks. . . . 
It is quite evident to any common observer, that the quiet and unassuming 
manner in which he carries himself is one of the component parts of his nature ; 
and those who know him can testify that no man is more at variance with 
affectation or art.” 

Sir Tatton Sykes was a great horseman, and his endurance was extra- 
ordinary. He would ride a hundred miles to take part in a race, mounting a 
thoroughbred, “‘ with a clean shirt in his pocket, his racing jacket under his 
waistcoat, and a pair of overalls above his leathers,” and arrive next day in 
time for starting, cantering his thoroughbred horse home again when the race 
was over. 

When the sixth Lord Middleton succeeded Mr. Corbet as Master of the 
Warwickshire in 1812, he bought the hounds from him. Lord Middleton 
retired from the Mastership in 1822 as the result of a bad fall, and some of the 
Warwickshire hounds were taken to Birdsall. Ten years later, as already 
stated, he bought Sir Tatton Sykes’ hounds, and hunted the country for 
two seasons. He was then obliged to give up, his health, apparently, having 
been permanently affected by his fall in Warwickshire, and he gave Sir Tatton 
Sykes eight horses and the pick of ten couple of the Warwickshire hounds (or 
their descendants), with the exception of Vanguard, a notable hound, which he 
kept.* Nimrod saw Lord Middleton’s fall and describes it in “ Hunting 


* This version of the transfer of some of the Warwickshire hounds to Sir Tatton Sykes 
is based on a brief summary of the Hunt's history written in a private letter by the ninth 
Lord Middleton; it is different to the usually accepted story that Sir Tatton Sykes had the 
pick of the whole Warwickshire pack when Lord Middleton resigned the Mastership in 1822. 
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Reminiscences”’; his favourite horse Billy Button came down at a trot and 
rolled on him. Nimrod also refers to Vanguard : ‘“ He had a favourite hound 
called Vanguard—and a fine animal he was—that absolutely had the entrée of 
his dinner-room, and by such and other indulgences—giving him bread, for 
example, in the field—he well nigh destroyed his propensity to find a fox. At 
all events, he made him one of the slackest hounds in his pack.” At the 
beginning of his first season Lord Middleton only hunted part of the 
country, having agreed that Mr. Foljambe, the Master of the Grove, should 
come and hunt the eastern side. Unfortunately, on one occasion the packs 
met, and Mr. Foljambe’s pack killed Lord Middleton’s fox. Both were men 
of high temper, and there was what has been described as a damned row. 
Mr. Foljambe took his hounds back to Notts, and the arrangement came to 
an end. 

Lord Middleton died in 1835, without issue, the title passing to his cousin, 
Captain Digby Willoughby, R.N., who never married, and lived at Wollaton. 

The second period of Sir Tatton Sykes’ Mastership lasted until 1853, when 
he retired, after having added greatly to the reputation of his hounds and the 
country by the splendid sport shown. Meanwhile, the traditions of Birdsall 
had been carried on by Mr. Henry Willoughby, who still retained some of the 
hounds, and, when Sir Tatton Sykes retired, bought his pack and became 
Master of the Hunt. He took over the whole country, Sir Tatton Sykes having 
previously given permission for the eastern part of it, round Hunmanby and 
Filey, to be hunted by Mr. Hill of Thornton. Mr. Hill had a very fine pack 
of hounds, and the sport he showed, whipped-in to by his two sons, was of a 
first-class order, in spite of the constant danger of the fox heading for the 
cliffs, which has led to part of this country being no longer hunted. Mr. 
Henry Willoughby succeeded to the title, as eighth Lord Middleton, in 1856. 

A new period now commences in the history of the Hunt, the diaries of 
Lord Middleton and his son, who succeeded him, covering more than half a 
century and making a detailed record possible. 

As much can be gained from a hunting diary which cannot be gained in 
any other way, the next two chapters will be devoted to extracts from their 
journals. 


CHAPTER III 


THE HUNTING DIARIES OF HENRY, EIGHTH LORD MIDDLETON, 
FROM 1853 TO 1877 
“ Sir Tatton’s hounds had a very fine run this season from Sir Francis Boynton’s coverts ; 
but I was told it was not so decidedly good as one he had on the 8th November, 1823, from 
Givendale Warren, when, after a run over the Wolds of one hour and twenty minutes without 


a check, the fox was killed in the presence of only Tom Carter on his Whitelock mare, and 
Major Healey on Hardbargain.”"—Nimrop. 


HIS chapter and the one which follows it consist almost entirely of 

extracts from the six volumes which comprise the Middleton Diaries. 

The eighth Lord Middleton kept a continuous record of sport with 
his hounds from 1853 until his death in 1877. He often hunted hounds 
himself, and was, in the words of his son, a first-rate huntsman. He began 
breeding hunters at Birdsall in 1850, three years before he bought Sir Tatton’s 
hounds. According to Lord Middleton’s hound list for 1853, the pack then 
consisted of thirty-six couple of old hounds and fifteen couple of young hounds. 
There were two ten-year-old hounds and four nine-year-old ; one of the former 
was Benedict, by Mr. Foljambe’s Painter—Barbara. Among eleven eight- 
year-old hounds were Ruler, by Earl Fitzwilliam’s Roman—Crafty, and 
Dashwood, by Lord Yarborough’s Dashwood—Cruel. Ten six-year-old 
hounds included four by the Duke of Rutland’s Rover : Remnant, Whipster, 
Welcome and Whimsey ; the first out of Bloomy, the other three out of Wood- 
bine; and seventeen five-year-old included Tarquin, by York and Ainsty 
Trouncer—Music, and Racer, by Mr. Hill’s Careful. Two of Mr. Hill’s 
hounds figure as sires among the twenty-nine three-year-old hounds, 
Trimbush and Warrior, while his Rockwood is the sire of two hounds among 
the fifteen couple in the one-year-old list, Conqueror and Clasher. York and 
Ainsty Trouncer occurs again as sire in both these lists; there are no hounds 
of four or two years old. Some idea may thus be had of the various strains in 
the pack at this time, and it is noteworthy that Mr. Hill’s hounds are well 
represented as sires in the lists of younger hounds, his pack having gained a 
great reputation at the time Lord Middleton took the country. Lord 
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Middleton’s first huntsman was Benjamin Morgan, who remained for the 
greater part of his Mastership—a brilliant huntsman, successful alike in the 
field and kennel. He was followed by G. Orvis and Blakeborough. 

The extracts from the diaries are given as selected and copied at Birdsall 
House, with only a few brief comments made at the time. It was then June. 
The rhododendrons, in full flower, fell in cascades of colour down the grass 
slopes at the back of the house, while from the terrace in front the trees of 
Birdsall Clumps could be seen on the long ridge of Birdsall Wold. Throughout 
the diaries the names of many little-known dales, and small plantations, among 
the larger coverts, bring back the atmosphere of the Wolds, while such famous 
names as Stittenham Wood and Farlington recall that fine stretch of country 
west of the Derwent, and will bring back to many the recollection of the finest 
days they have spent with Lord Middleton’s Hounds. 


November 12th, 1853—Garroby * Hill Top. Found 3 foxes in Garroby 
preserves and ran one by Kirbyunderdale and over to Givendale Plantations 
and killed—1 hour and ro minutes. Found a brace in Millington Wood and 
ran one sometime in the wood and lost him. 

March 20th, 1854—Terrington. Found on Scackleton Moor and ran 
through Hovingham South Wood, Slingsby Banks, across Castle Howard Park, 
through Mowthorpe Dale and killed in Ox Close—1 hour and 20 minutes. 

March 24th—Gambling in Holderness, by permission. Found in Saltmarshes 
Whin and chopped him. Found another in Alderman’s Whin and had a ring 
of 54 minutes : to ground at Bitling’s Hill, found it was a vixen and left her. 
(428 horsemen at the meet, 52 in scarlet.) 


This season the total of foxes killed was 46 in 83 days’ hunting. 


1854-55 

November 20th, 1854—Knapton Hall Plantations. Found near Knapton 
Hall in the grounds and killed. Found another in a turnip field near Knapton 
Hall and he went below Heslerton, past the station, along the riverside to near 
Brompton (when we imagine we changed foxes, as a beaten fox was seen to 
go towards Wykeham) ; he went up past Wydale and over the hills to Trouts- 
dale where he turned back and came over Allerston Warren and down nearly 
to Allerston town, and to ground in a stone quarry near Allerston. Time two 
hours and a half. 


* The spelling of place-names is given as written in the diaries. 
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January 3rd, 1855—Castle Howard. Found in Brandswick and ran him 
to Bulmer Hagg and back to Brandswick Wood and killed. Found another 
in Pratt’s Wood and ran to Hutton Bank, past Hutton Hall, across the York 
road and past Hildenley, crossed the Malton and Castle Howard road over to 
Swinton village and crossed the Thirsk and Malton railway and down to the 
river opposite Habton village, turned to the left along the river past Newsham 
Bridge and on to Butterwick and hunted him slowly to a field near Barton 


THE ROAD TO CASTLE HOWARD, 


Whin, where he had laid down. ‘They ran him back in view to a field near 
Newsham Bridge and killed. Time 1 hour and 40 minutes. 


From January 17th to March 3rd, 1855, hunting was stopped owing to 
frost and snow. There was some good hunting after March 3rd until the end 
of the season, when the total of foxes killed was 53 in 87 days’ hunting. 


1855-56 
February 18th, 1856—Givendale. It was too hard to hunt at Givendale 
so we came down and tried Leppington Wood, but drew it blank—found in 
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the evergreens at Birdsall, and ran him through the Clumps, and changed at 
Hill Farm, ran over Acklam Wold, Uncleby Plantation and lost him by Vese 
Pasture. 


No very remarkable runs occurred this season; the total of foxes killed 
was 56 in gi days’ hunting. 


1856-57 

November 5th, 1856—Aldby Park. Found in Bossall Wood and ran him 
in the wood for an hour and lost. Found another in Willow Bridge and ran 
him by Harton and Lobster House and lost him. 

November 21st *—Swaythorpe Pasture. Found 4 foxes in Dotterel Whin 
and killed one after running for some time. Found in Langtoft Whin and 
killed in Colley Wood—z25 minutes, very fast. 

January 26th, 1857—Pluckham. In consequence of the frost at Pluckham, 
Howsham Wood was drawn and we found a brace of foxes. Ran to Firby 
and back to Howsham and lost. No scent and no sport. Lord Middleton 
not out. 

February 7th—Hovingham. Drew Hovingham High Wood, and South 
Wood, Holly Hill, Slingsby Banks, Wigganthorpe, Dalby Bush, Maidensworth 
and Stearsby Hagg blank!!! Lord Middleton not out.t 

February 20th—Thornton-le-Clay. Found in Sheriff Hutton Whin and 
ran him through Stittenham Wood, the Ox Close, Mowthorpe Dale, by Gan- 
thorpe into Castle Howard Park. Through Dell Bottom, and over through 
the east end of Slingsby Banks, down to the Malton and Hovingham road— 
time 1 hour and a quarter, very fast—turning up by the east end of Hovingham 
High Wood, and on to the South Wood, through Airyholme Hagg and back 
to Hovingham Hall, past the House, and up again through the South Wood, 
and killed him in the open, a field from the South Wood. Time 3 hours and 
a quarter. 


The total of foxes killed was 60 in 82 days’ hunting. A dinner given to 
the keepers and earthstoppers of the Hunt at the end of this season is thus 
described in a newspaper report of the time : 

“On Tuesday last, the keepers and earthstoppers connected with Lord 


* Owing to the death of the seventh Lord Middleton on November 5th, hunting was 
stopped for two weeks. 
+ The two last entries are written by Morgan, the huntsman. 
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Middleton’s Hunt were invited to a dinner at the Talbot Hotel, Malton, at his 
Lordship’s expense, when about fifty sat down and enjoyed to the fullest extent 
the good things that were spread in profusion before them. Mr. Morgan, the 
huntsman, occupied the chair in a most able manner, and Mr. Geo. Pateman, 
gamekeeper to Wm. St. Quentin, Esq., the vice-chair. After dinner the usual 
loyal toasts were drunk, the health of Lord Middleton and Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., were proposed respectively by the chairman and vice-chairman in the 
most appropriate and sportsmanlike manner, and received with an enthusiasm 
that can better be imagined than described, with a Tally-Ho ! that the lovers 
of the chase alone know how to give. Afterwards followed ‘ Lady Middleton 
and the younger branches of the family’; ‘ The Gentry of the Hunt’; ‘ The 
Chairman’; ‘Success to Fox-hunting’; and many other sporting toasts. 
The meeting was sustained with the greatest hilarity and good humour until 
a late hour, everyone appearing perfectly satisfied with the day’s proceedings 
—this act of kindness on the part of his Lordship will, no doubt, be fully 
appreciated by those to whom it was extended, and will be instrumental in 
maintaining that respect and good feeling towards him that has ever existed 
in the Hunt ; and, we believe, words were never more sincerely spoken, than 
the rough-and-ready ‘Long life to Lord Middleton to hunt the Birdsall 
Hounds,’ which was shouted in response to his health. We are glad to hear 
this meeting is to be annual, for it will be looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipation by everyone connected with the Hunt in this capacity.” 


1857-58 

February 11th, 1858—Gally Gap. Found in Leppington Wood, ran him 
for 5 minutes in covert, and he went away for Barthorpe Bottoms and through 
the low covert for Thoraldby, but turned short back for Leppington Wood and 
through it on the north side, across the Leppington and Leavening road, across 
the hill for Penhow and through Eddlethorpe Moor, past the kennels and across 
above Parke’s Farm, as if for Langton ; but turned to the left by the Langton 
Willowgarth and through the high coverts at Welham, and over the old west 
covert by the railway, when they hunted slowly over the Hill across the Mene- 
thorpe road and down to the beck, where he had stopped. The hounds got a 
view at him and pulled him down in the road near Thornthorpe Farm. ‘Time 
2 hours and 27 minutes. 


Hunting was a good deal stopped by frost this season. The total of foxes 
killed was 51 in 85 days’ hunting. For many seasons the total of foxes run to 
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ground is not recorded ; but it is here given as nine. The season 1858-59 
contains no runs of special interest and the total of foxes killed is lower than 
usual, being 41 in g1 days’ hunting, ro being run to ground. Several entries 
in January 1859 are evidently written by Lord Middleton from details supplied, 
as they end “ I was at Wollaton.” 


1859-60 

December 10th, 1859—Hildenley. Drew Hildenley and Easthorpe blank. 
Found in Coneysthorpe Bank and had a fast 35 minutes to ground below 
Barton-le-Street. Found another in Baywood and ran him through Coneys- 
thorpe Bank and to the Hovingham road by Amotherby, turning to the left 
near Broughton, and lost. 40 minutes very fast. Afterwards the fox was 
found dead near Old Malton Bar. 

January 20th, 1860—Brandsby Bar. Found near Brandsby Dale and lost 
—found another in Gilling Wood and ran him very hard round the wood for 
30 minutes. He then made for Newbrough Park and laid down in the gill ; 
after some time we got on him again and ran him on to Yearsley Moor and 
back to Newbrough Park, to the gill, when he laid down again ; got at him and 
raced him to Gilling Wood Earths and round Yearsley Moor, and back to 
Gilling Wood, where hounds were stopped at 5 p.m., after running him for 
4 hours. 


This season ended with many days of frost and snow—hounds being alto- 
gether stopped by frost for 24 days. The total was 46 foxes killed in 94 days’ 
hunting. 

There is nothing of special interest to record during the season 1860-61. 
The total of foxes killed was 58 in 88 days’ hunting, and 19 run to ground. 
In the next season, however, occurred one of the great runs of Middleton 
history, the run that took place on Christmas Eve, 1861. It was preceded by 
a run almost as good on the Friday before Christmas Day, which was on a 
Wednesday. Lord Middleton gives a full account of both runs : 


December 20th, 1861—Knapton Station. Found in a small covert below 
Scampston, ran him up to the Railway Gate House by Scampston, across the 
Beck, leaving the Stick Covert on the left, on towards Yedingham ; crossing 
the river, ran straight up above Allerston on to Allerston Moor and turning to 
right for Ebberston, where we suppose we changed foxes, ran on across 
Ebberston Warren as far as Guidale; turned back across the Warrens for 
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Ebberston and lost him by the Scarboro’ road near Snainton. 3 hours 
altogether. 


The great Christmas Eve run follows an indifferent day’s hunting on the 
Saturday; on this day the fox was caught in a trap, when hounds got up 
to him and killed him, one of the hounds being caught in another trap. 


December 24th—Birdsall House. Found two or three foxes in the Lees, 
but could not make much out of them. Found in the Ox Close and ran for 
25 minutes hard and went to ground. Found in the Earthquake, ran through 
Lund Wood, across the Malton and Driffield railway at Grimstone Station, 
and, making for Langton Wold, turned by Foster’s Farm ; up again to Langton 
Wold, over the Tan gallop by Ware’s Farm, nearly to Newstead, turning over 
the Wold again by Shepherd’s stables, and across to the Welham High Planta- 
tions. Leaving them on the right, went to the Derwent by Cherry Island, 
across for Hildenby, across the Malton and Castle Howard road for Swinton. 
Across the Thirsk and Malton railway for the Rye, crossed it, and made for 
Great Habton, leaving Barugh on the left, for Kirby Misperton. Then down 
to the Costa, which hounds crossed, and having to go round by a bridge, and it 
becoming dark, we could not get to them again, and do not exactly know where 
they ran their fox to. Tom, myself, and Digby and Ernest brought home 
32 couples. The rest were got in 2or3 days. ‘They were running three hours 
or more. 


An entry for January 24th, 1862, contains this note : ‘‘ Morgan having gone 
to his father’s funeral, I hunted the hounds.” Another entry—February 27th 
—tecords that the Holderness Hounds met at Castle Howard by invitation, 
and that the hounds came to Birdsall Kennels for two nights. A curious 
incident is that which concluded a run to Duggleby, on March 8th, when the 
fox ran into a sheepfold and was caught by the shepherd, but, being a vixen, 
was turned away. ‘The total of foxes killed for this season, which, besides the 
two long runs—accounts of which have been quoted—included many other 
runs above the average, was 71 out of go days’ hunting, 27 foxes being run to 
ground. 

During the cubbing season of 1862, in October, a run occurred in which a 
well-known horse named Garibaldi—later bought by Lord Middleton—made a 
leap that was sufficiently remarkable to be noted in The Standard. The 
paragraph reads: “Extraordinary leap—Mr. W. Harrison, of Wharram-le- 
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Street, on the Yorkshire Wolds, when hunting with Lord Middleton’s Fox- 
hounds at Settrington on the 12th, jumped, on his famous chestnut gelding 
Garibaldi, the immense distance of 31 feet over high posts and rails.”’ The 
ninth Lord Middleton, writing in 1893, adds a comment that he remembers the 
leap, and that his father bought the horse the same year. When regular hunting 
had started there was a hard four hours’ run on December 24th, from Peel 
Wood, after a meet at Yearsley, to Gilling Wood. 

On March atst, 1863, Sir Tatton Sykes died at Sledmere at the age of 
ninety-one, and out of respect for his memory Lord Middleton’s Hounds did 
not hunt again that season. 

The total of foxes killed for the season 1862-63 was 51 in 96 days’ hunting, 
19 being run to ground. There was a great deal of frost during the season that 
followed, hunting being stopped for 30 days altogether ; the number of foxes 
killed, however, was 62 out of rog days’ hunting, and 19 run to ground. The 
next three seasons can also be passed over, none of them being remarkable in 
any way. ‘The number of foxes killed was 57 in 104 days’ hunting in 1864-65 ; 
73 in 108 days in 1865-66; and 75 in 121 days in 1866-67. A note at the 
end of this season mentions Richard Russell as first whip and Thomas Smith 
as second whip, Ben Morgan still being huntsman. The season 1867-68 also 
opened with frost and snow, but there were two good runs, after some 
moderate hunting previously, on January ist : 


January 1st, 1868—Wilberforce Mill. Drew Brick-Kiln Whin blank. 
Found in Sutton Wood and ran through Brick-Kiln Whin, turned by railway 
towards Stamford Bridge, across the river through Dunnington Hagg and lost 
near the river by Scorely Wood—1 hour and 10 minutes. Drew Buttercrambe 
Moor and found and soon killed. Found again in Bossal Wood and ran through 
Buttercrambe Moor and by Gate Helmsley and over the river by Scoreby Wood 
and stopped hounds. 40 minutes—very fast. 


Lord Middleton had a bad fall on February 15th which prevented him 
hunting again until March 7th. There were some good runs in March, 
especially two long ones on the 12th and 14th: 


March 12th, 1868—Kilham West field. Found at Pockthorpe Whin and 
ran towards Nafferton and lost by Ruston Parva. Found again in Cottam 
Whin and ran towards Sledmere Monument. Turned to the left and ran by 
Cowlam House, through Colley Wood, Cherry Wood, Cowlam Plantation and 
lost in Cottam Whin—2 hours and ro minutes. Last hour very fast. 
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March 14th—North Grimston. Found in Lund Wood and ran by Cow 
Cliffe and up to Tunnel Plantation, across Bendale Farm, then to the right 
nearly to Raisthorpe and back through Tunnel Plantation by Bella; and across 
to Fisher's Whin, where we changed foxes. Went through Settrington Wood 
to High Mowthorpe, by Linton Whin. Then nearly to Newton, and turned 
up hill again to Three Spring Dale. Got on a vixen; fox here to ground, in 
an oak tree, killed her accidentally, and found 6 cubs. Brought them home 
to put toa terrier. Running nearly 3 hours. 


STRENSALL COMMON. 


The total for this season was 78 foxes killed in 93 days’ hunting, 20 run to 
ground. 

The next season, 1868-69, is chiefly remarkable for the number of foxes 
killed : 115 in 141 days’ hunting, 38 run to ground. A date of interest here is 
February 5th, 1869, the day of the Newby Ferry disaster with the York and 
Ainsty. The entry is brief: ‘“‘ Drew Kilham West Field Plantations, Pock- 
thorpe, Cottam blank. Found in Sledmere Whin and ran for 1 hour and 
40 minutes about Sledmere, and killed in the village.” The only reference to 
the accident at Newby Ferry in the diary is a newspaper cutting, entered many 
years later, which records the death, in 1909, at the age of sixty-two, of Colonel 
W. J. White, one of the survivors. At the time of the accident he had been 
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quartered with the 15th (The King’s) Hussars at York. After his retirement 
from the Army he hunted a pack of harriers in Ireland. 

The seasons 1869-70 and 1870~71, ending the second volume of the diaries, 
must be passed over,—both were good seasons without being specially remark- 
able. The foxes killed were 88 in 108 days’ hunting for the former, and 63 
in gt days’ hunting for the latter; the number of foxes run to ground being 
26 and 34 respectively. 

The volume of the diary covering the years 1871-77 ends with the entry 
for February 19th, 1877—the day on which the eighth Lord Middleton had a 
bad fall which, in the words of his son, who adds a note at the end of the entry, 
““ was the immediate cause of his death,” in December of that year. 

The ninth Lord Middleton commenced his Hunting diary in 1875, thus 
covering the last two seasons of his father’s journal. The season 1871-72 
contains no records of exceptional runs, though many entries indicate a very 
plentiful supply of foxes : ‘‘ Lost by Boyes Plantation, eleven foxes on foot ” 
being an instance. Seventy-three foxes were killed in 111 days’ hunting, 18 
run to ground. 


1872-73 

Jan. 1st, 1873—Catton Field Farm. Found in Catton Whin and ran up 
to Youthorpe Plantation by Low Covert at Garroby, Thoraldby Hall and nearly 
to Leppington, turning to left by Thackers and down to the river Derwent 
near Scrayingham, and lost between Scrayingham and Howsham; running 
about 3 hours and 30 minutes. 

February 5th—Westow. Could not draw Howsham Wood for the fog. 
Went to Welham and found a brace of foxes by the river, and ran one by 
Norton and at the back of Whitewall House and lost up at the High Covert at 
Welham. Found again in Eddlethorpe Covert, a brace, ran one by Mow- 
thorpe, across Eddlethorpe Pastures, by Eddlethorpe Mill nearly to Westow. 
Turned to the left by Penhouse by Burythorpe West Farm and on to Bury- 
thorpe Plantation, back to West Farm, up the hill, by Leavening and Birdsall 
road, back to West Farm, through the Bath Planting and across to the Pits 
and lost—running nearly three hours. 


Fifty-four foxes killed in 10g days’ hunting this season. 
1873-74 


November 20th, 1873—Waplington Manor. Drew Waplington Plantations, 
Allerthorpe Common, and coverts by Barmby Inn, Catton Whin, and Old Fox 
s 
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Covert below Bishop Wilton blank. There was a fox I believe seen on Aller- 
thorpe Common. Found in Bishop Wilton Bush and ran to Garroby Buck 
Wood (where 2 fresh ones went away), ran on towards Pluckham and lost by 
the 1000 Yards Plantation. 

February 14th, 1874—Hovingham. Drew Hovingham High Wood, Bank 
Wood, South Wood, West Wood, Hollings Hill, Slingsby Banks, Coneys- 
thorpe Banks, Baywood, Castle Howard Pond Head, Bulmer Haig and Oak 
Cliffe, all Blank !!! 


Many entries bear out a similar scarcity of foxes, after the abundant supply 
during the seasons before. Eighty-three foxes were killed in r60 days’ hunting, 
2g run to ground. 


1874-75 

February 4th, 1875—Claxton Hall. Went on to 4th Milestone and drew 
the coverts and found and ran by Stockton Windmill Coverts across the road 
to Sand Hutton Coverts, and back again by Stockton Windmill and across 
Sand Hutton Common to the Sand Hutton Coverts and up by Claxton and 
Lobster House through Averhams and across Strensall Common, over the 
common again to the 4th Milestone Coverts and back across the common 
again to ground on the north end of it—3 hours and 45 minutes. 


There was another run of 3 hours, but with a bad scent, on February 14th. 
Sixty foxes were killed in 84 days’ hunting, 14 run to ground. Hunting was 
stopped 36 days by frost. The next season contains nothing of special interest, 
80 foxes being killed in 101 days’ hunting, 31 run to ground. One entry 
mentions that the huntsman, Blakeborough, was ill, and that F. Goodall, the 
first whip, hunted hounds for the first time. 

During Lord Middleton’s last season, 1876~77, there was a very good day 
on January 8th, of which a newspaper cutting, pasted in the diary, is the only 
record. There were two runs of an hour and twenty minutes each, both very 
fast, after a meet at Rillington. The first run was from Mr. Lambe’s Whin, 
by Thorpe Basset, Cauld Skin, Newton House and Knapton Plantation to 
Heslerton, where the fox was killed in the village. The last hour was without 
a check. The second run was from Settrington Wood, past Fisher’s Whin, 
to North Grimstone. ‘The fox skirted Lund Wood and made for the Earth- 
quake, but turned back, after being headed, for Lund Wood, and skirted the 
top side of Fisher’s Whin. Hard pressed, he crossed the road between 
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Duggleby and Wharram, as if making for Fimber ; but changed his course and 
turned short down Mowthorpe Dale, to Maramat, and on towards Sledmere 
Paddocks. He then turned for York Dale, but hounds were stopped on account 
of darkness. Only a few were up at the end, including Lord Middleton and 
Blakeborough, the huntsman. The field at the meet included a “ strong 
muster ” from Scarborough. 

On February 19th Lord Middleton had the bad fall already mentioned. 
He wrote an entry in the diary of the day it occurred ; the meet was at Thir- 
kleby : “ Found in Thirkleby Whin and had a good run and killed at West 
Heslerton. Found again in Clarkson’s Whin—soon after we got away my 
mare Destiny slipped up on an asphalt path by the farmhouse at Clarkson’s 
Whin and threw me on to the path. I never got out hunting again the rest of 
the season.” His son adds a note : ‘‘ My Father was rendered insensible and 
seems to have forgotten that he was riding Zuleika when he fell. Zuleika was 
sister to Destiny.” 

Here the eighth Lord Middleton’s diary ends, the fall resulting in his death 
in December of the same year. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HUNTING DIARIES OF DIGBY, NINTH LORD MIDDLETON, 
FROM 1875 TO 1908 
“ David, the keeper here, found in the Oxclose in young part, all together, 16 young rabbits, 
2 leverets, 1 rat and 1 pigeon, killed by foxes for the cubs, also one of the cubs dead, blown 


out from over-eating! These I think were hid in a hollow tree above Stud Farm, then went 
to the old part of the wood, shifted by woodman.’’—Note IN Diary. 


HERE is not space to follow the three volumes of the ninth Lord 

Middleton’s diaries season by season throughout. Lord Middleton, 

owing to a serious illness, was unable to follow hounds after the first 
three years of his Mastership, and his diaries were then compiled from the 
huntsman’s account of the day’s sport. They were, however, most carefully 
kept and contain many interesting comments and notes ; it is to these, rather 
than to the records of runs, except those of outstanding importance, that this 
chapter will be devoted. Lord Middleton had one admirable quality as a 
hunting diarist: he always noted the changes in the Hunt staff, if any, at 
the end of each season. It would be much easier to compile hunting histories 
if this practice was more universal. 

The account of the runs of February 19th, quoted from his father’s diary at 
the end of the preceding chapter, is amplified by his own, which reads : 
“Found in the Whin and ran very hard to Sir Tatton’s Farm, and on to 
Sherburn Wold, 33 minutes, when our fox was headed back to the farm. Put 
him up in a pit hole near Whin Moor, and ran hard to the right of Lord’s Whin 
and killed in Sherburn’s Whin—1 hour, 17 minutes. Tried Lord’s Whin 
blank. Found in Clarkson’s Whin and went away with a rattle, when Father’s 
mare slipped up on some asphalt near Clarkson’s Farm. He was insensible 
for some time and much shaken, but rode home.” 

Up to the season 1879-80, two years after his father’s death, and one year 
before his own serious illness, Lord Middleton’s records of runs are very 
brief ; but there are some entries worth quoting during this season, the last 


in which he was able to ride to hounds. 
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November 1oth, 1879—Wetwang. Wetwang blank, chopped a fox at Payne’s 
Slack and another went away. Found a fox at Greenock, ran him towards 
Pluckham, but was headed back and ran him hard about Greenock, and then 
over to Pluckham and lost. Pluckham, Nor End, and Tunnel blank. Old 
Forester hunted a fox exceedingly well down a road. 

January 14th, 1880—Allerthorpe. Found a fox on the common which we 
killed. Another jumped up, ran him to Thornton village. Here we 
checked for a few minutes, got on to him in a small covert close by, ran him 
to the canal, and very fast to the left, to Waplington; then back to the 
Canal, and over it to Singleton’s Whin nearly to Barmby, whence they ran him 
hard to the Park Gates, Everingham, over the Park, and killed him on the 
front-door step. Time 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

February 1oth—Sutton Wood. They found in Sutton Wood, came away 
for Newton village, Guy’s Plantation, passed Wilberfoss Mill, down to Catton 
Old Covert, turned for Wilberfoss, Barmby Moor, and Allerthorpe Common, 
over to Woodhouse. Crossed the canal to Melbourne, past Ross Moor House 
on to Lathom, to Seaton Ross Wood, when he went to ground. 3 hours and 
20 minutes, first 25 minutes to Catton very fast. The Holderness were in the 
same wood and some of them joined my hounds thinking they were the 
Holderness. 


The total of foxes killed this season was 73 in 84 days’ hunting. Hunting 
was stopped for 26 days on account of snow. 

There is a photograph in the diary at the beginning of the season 1880-81 
of the huntsman, W. Burton, with the first whip, Tom Carr, and the second 
whip, Fred Earp. Burton has a remarkably fine face, very dark, the typical 
face of a huntsman; Carr wears a Newgate fringe, while Earp looks little 
more thana boy. His portrait is interesting because he was later well known 
as whipper-in to Tom Firr with the Quorn, which he joined next season. 
Lord Middleton was taken ill the previous June, and notes that he was laid up 
all the season. No run of exceptional interest occurred; the total of foxes 
killed was 82 in 88 days’ hunting. Tom Carr left at the end of the season, 
going to the North Warwickshire ; Fred Earp going to the Quorn, as second 
whip. There were some good runs in the season 1881-82, Burton having 
as first and second whips Fred Holland and Henry Bourne. 


December 28th, 1881—Givendale. Millington Wood blank. Found in 
Scourdale, ran hard to Greenwell and lost. Found again near Pluckham and 
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lost. 1ooo Yards Plantation blank, also Dimple Hole. Found in Ox Close, 
ran very hard to Earthquake, Lund Wood to Settrington Wood, and lost—very 
fast. 4 couple of hounds got away by themselves. The fox was seen beat 
at the top of the wood. 

December 28th—Sand Hutton. A most extraordinary thing, they were not 
able to hunt at Sand Hutton for frost and fog, so came back to Birdsall where 
usually it is hard if anywhere. Found at Aldro Plantation, and a short run 
followed. 

January 4th, 1882—Sand Hutton. Found at Sand Hutton near the keeper’s 
house, ran through Sandburn, on to the Averhams, out at the far end, turning 
to the right, Harton on the left, to Bossal Wood ; 30 minutes without a check ; 
out at the river end for Willow Bridge, where were two foxes, on to the railway 
near by, to the left and back to Hudson’s Plantation and Bossal Wood, and 
spent the rest of the day between Bossal Wood and Willow Bridge, running 
altogether 3 hours and 30 minutes. A large field the day after the 16th 
Lancers’ ball. 

January 7th—Brandsby Bar. Dale and Old Wood blank. Found at 
Spellar, ran to Farlington, leaving the High Covert on the right, the village 
of Sheriff Hutton on the right, and to ground in a drain near the church. 
40 minutes. Bolted and left the Low Covert on the right, Thornton Windmill 
on the right and made for Stittenham Wood, when hounds got on to a fresh 
line, and Burton killed his fox with old Forester and Raglan, in the farm yard 
on the top of the Wood. The hounds took their fresh fox under the wood and 
round under Bulmer, but did not cross the beck, and they were not caught till 
the fox went to ground in a drain near Barton Hill—45 minutes from Sheriff 
Hutton—bolted and killed him. Forester has been 2 years out of the list 
for age,* the old dogs now and then come in very handily. 


This season is one of the best in the annals of the H unt, the entries recording 
a great number of very fast runs. The horses stood the season well, but there 
was much lameness caused by skinned feet among the hounds. The total of 
foxes killed was 103 in 112 days’ hunting. F. Holland left to go to the Bedale 
at the end of the season, and R. Wadsley, first whip to the York and Ainsty, 
was engaged to take his place. The season 1882-83 was an indifferent one, 
the ground being very heavy owing to continuous wet weather. The hounds 
did well, the young entry, especially the Forester and Ransom litters, 


* Forester was a nine-year-old hound, by Flyer—Oxygen; Raglan was five years old, by 
Romulus—Sunbeam. 


SATURDAY COUNTRY, LOOKING TOWARDS YORK. 
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distinguishing themselves. Ninety-two foxes were killed in 115 days’ hunting. 
Foxes were very numerous round Gilling and Brandsby, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Settrington and Welham, where twelve and a half brace 
were accounted for. 

The season 1883-84 was another good one, with a high average of fast 
runs, but none which is specially worthy of quotation from the diary. Lord 
Middleton sums up the season : “ Scent has been very good throughout, some 
good and fast runs; more foxes might have been accounted for. I think it 
has been the best season I can remember. Rather short of hounds towards 
the end of the season. Horses lasted remarkably well considering the hard 
season, and no rest. They seem to have done fully better than when the season 
is cut up by frost. There was no very hard ground at the end. Plenty of foxes 
left, I should like to have killed a few more.* Artist, among some hounds, 
particularly distinguished himself.”’ 

Artist was by Archer—Roguish. Among other one-year-old hounds in the 
list for 1883 are Spiteful and Sportly, by Bramham Moor Smoker—Ruin ; 
Wrangler, by Lord Zetland’s Wrangler—Mr. Fenwick’s Playful ; and Fairstar, 
Fallacy, Firefly, Fragrance and Frisky, by Ransom—Fortune. Among the 
two-year-old hounds are, notably, Flyer, Foiler, Forager and Foreman, by 
Forester—Ransom. 

A good cubbing season is recorded in 1884, one of the fixtures being at 
Welham, a few months after the Hall had been burnt down. The hounds met 
at six o'clock, and cubs were very plentiful, the Welham coverts being seldom 
drawn blank. The entry of young hounds for the season included twelve 
couple of dogs and eleven couple of bitches. The sires chiefly used the previous 
year were the Milton Shiner, Reveller, Nigel and Matchem; the Duke of 
Rutland’s Pugilist ; Mr. Chaplin’s Topster ; and the best of the Birdsall stud, 
including Raglan and Random. ‘The total of foxes killed for the season was 
105 in 119 days’ hunting. Lord Middleton’s résumé reads : 

“The ground was very hard during cub-hunting, and so hard at the 
beginning of November that I did not advertise till the roth ; taking this into 
consideration, the hounds must have worked hard to kill 22 brace of cubs. 
There were some very good scents on the Wolds during November, and during 
the hard weather, but the best of the sport has been in the low country, notably 
arun on March 11th. We had a very fair season considering the complaints 
of want of sport in other countries. Young hounds entered well, notably 
Aider and Reveller, Gulliver, Sailor, Trimbush, Bellmaid and Gazer. Hunts- 


* The total of foxes killed appears to be missing for this season. 
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man, W. Burton; first whip C. Jones, second T. Bishopp. The two latter 
are leaving. Jones is the worst whip ever in the kennel, and Bishopp is dis- 
missed owing to carelessness in having hung a young hound on the road, which 
had strayed. More hounds left out this season than I can ever remember.” 

Two accounts of runs are worth quoting from the records of the season 
1885-86, the first recording one of the few fatal accidents with Lord Middleton’s 
Hounds : 


December 2nd, 1885—Thornton-le-Clay. Sheriff Hutton blank. 3 at 
Stittenham Wood. Killed one in the first field—raced into him. Got on to 
another and ran down into the Carrs; hunted him slowly on but were too far 
behind. Farlington blank. Found at Foston. Ran round by Thornton to 
Sand Hutton, to left over the road straight for Mr. Nelson’s and stopped. 
Harry Hartly, Mr. Hartly’s eldest son, fell over some rails between Foston 
Rectory and the road turning to Sheriff Hutton. His horse, one of Ford 
Newton’s a Melton dealer, did not rise, throwing him on to his chest, and then 
turning completely head over heels, crushing him with its quarters, and broke 
his neck. He died instantly. The hounds were stopped. Crutcher and 
Thornton were close to him. He will be much regretted. A good sportsman, 
fond of hunting, and a hard rider. 

April 5th, 1886—Settrington. Tried Scagglethorpe Brow and Shepherdess 
blank. Found in Settrington Wood, and ran straight out at the top up the 
strip, and turned down Nine Spring Dale, up to Clifford, Coweliff, over 
railway, up the dale to the left all the way to Wharram Station, up the Tunnel 
over Fairy Dale, and on to the top and lost—4o minutes very fast. Grass all 
the way. 


The season was interrupted by very hard weather. There were thirty-six 
degrees of frost in January. An entry for May 22nd, after a meet at Welham, 
records the finding of “ the red fox which has been about all the winter and 
was hid in the root of a tree by the bottom pond—a most beautiful red fox 
with a white throat.” He was killed after a run by Ox Close and Mitchells. 
On April 28th of this season Lord Middleton’s Hounds met at Bedale, by 
invitation, but did not have a good day. The total for the season was 112 foxes 
in 108 days’ hunting. Lord Middleton ends the record: ‘A very broken 
season, the best sport in November till the frost came ; a very good day or two 
on the Wolds. Did a good deal of hunting in the snow, but I don’t think it 
good for hounds, and it pulls horses to pieces. Plenty of foxes all over. Young 
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hounds who distinguished themselves: Captive, Careless, Forester, Foyer, 
Galloper and Pillager.” 

W. Crutcher and J. Lloyd came as first and second whips before the 
season 1886-87. This was a bad season: “ Bad scent, severe frost, not much 
snow—young hounds hardly had a chance. Foxes scarce in places, especially 
Sledmere, and bad to find on the Wolds owing to Sir Charles Legard’s harriers.’ 
Three seasons previously a petition had been got up for Sir Charles Legard, 
who already had a pack of harriers, to hunt the country east of Wold Newton 
and Cowlam, but Lord Middleton did not wish to have the country divided. 
Ninety-eight foxes were killed this season in 98 days’ hunting. One entry is 
eloquent of their scarcity in places : 


November 15th, 1886—Sledmere Monument. Drew the monument 
plantation blank. Found a brace in the young plantations below the Wood- 
mans, ran to Priors Whin, into the Park and down to the house and lost. 
Drew everything, but could not find a fox!! Pheasants! Almost a blank 
day. 


The next season was one of the worst experienced so far, only 73 foxes 
being killed in 111 days’ hunting. Burton and Lloyd left this season, their 
places being taken by Will Grant and Thatcher. The appointment of Grant 
as huntsman marks the beginning of a great period in the annals of the 
Middleton. He had been second whip to Goodall when Mr. Tailby was 
making hunting history in Leicestershire, and had later been huntsman to 
Sir Bache Cunard, from 1880 until he came to the Middleton country in 
1888, when Sir Bache Cunard resigned and Mr. Fernie took the hounds. 
Grant had made a great reputation in Leicestershire, and was in every way the 
ideal huntsman for Lord Middleton’s Hunt. After his first season, when the 
bad conditions continued, and the total of foxes killed was 53 in 71 days’ 
hunting, matters improved rapidly. During the next season, 1889-90, he 
accounted for 115 foxes in 107 days’ hunting, the average of good sport 
throughout the season being very high. Quotation from the diary records 
may, however, begin with the even better season 1890-91 : 


February 21st, 1891—Thornton-le-Clay. Found in Mr. Simpson’s Whin, 
and ran in and out for x hour and 35 minutes and killed near Mr. Simpson’s 
house. Found in the Whin again, ran to Harton and then to Smith’s Whin, 
from there to Sheriff Hutton, Stittenham, and over the beck to Ox Close, 
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where probably they changed, to Bulmer then to Sheriff Hutton, leaving 
Stittenham Wood on the right, from there to Farlington, and Brandsby, 
leaving Shelm on the left, and the High Wood, where they stopped for fog at 
4.30, having been running for 4 hours, a wonderful hunting run. 

March 16th—Knapton. Found in the plantation and went away with a 
fox to Newton up to Rowgate to the right to Scampston, through Knapton, 
fast, then hunted on to near Sherburn, crossed the Scarboro’ road, leaving 
Gardiner’s Whin on the right, to near Yeddingham, headed back, and to 
ground in Knapton Plantation. 2 hours. Grant heard that the fox was 
found dead outside the earth next morning. 


One hundred and thirty-eight foxes were killed in tog days’ hunting this 
season, 69 being run to ground. ‘The next season beat all previous records, 
both as to runs and their termination : 


November 23rd, 1891—Fimber. Found near Payne’s Slack, ran right- 
handed, and then turned left towards Wetwang, and then back to Payne’s 
Slack, where were 3 foxes, on to Pluckham and Raisthorpe, and to ground 
there. 1 hour 30 minutes, very fast. They may have changed at Payne’s 
Slack. Came back to Payne’s Slack, but did not find again. Found in 
Yorkdale, and killed a fox, one-eyed, and may have been the same fox left 
behind at Payne’s Slack—an old one. Ran very hard in the afternoon about 
Sledmere. The 1st whip rode Zoe and jumping a fence near Birdsall, jumped 
into some wire, sheep wire, the mare pitched on her head, and bent her neck 
under her and broke it—dead directly. 

December 7th—Givendale. Found in Grimthorpe Wood, went for Milling- 
ton, but was headed in the road, turned to the left by Givendale, skirted Bishop 
Wilton and Garroby, to Barthorpe, and on to ground at Acklam. 50 minutes. 
Found again in wood above Kirbyunderdale, ran by Brown Moor and Hanging 
Grimstone, then to left to Kirbyunderdale, leaving it on the left, over the hill 
to 1000 Yards Plantation, on the right, then left-handed, and ran straight to 
the Pits at Birdsall, to ground in a drain. He ran between Raisthorpe and 
Dimple Side. Killed him. Not acheck. 1 hour. 


The majority of the runs recorded this season are of the same quality. 
Lord Middleton writes at the end of it: ‘‘ Wonderfully good season, 1 think 
the best I can remember. 160 foxes killed in rog days’ hunting, 82 run to 
ground.” The following season was equally good as regards results, the same 
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number of foxes killed in only 98 days’ hunting, 47 being run to ground. The 
shorter season was due to the weather : “ Very late harvest, we therefore did 
not begin real hunting till Nov. 7th. Corn was out till December. Very 
wet Autumn, good sport up to the frost, and for a fortnight after. Then 
heavy rain from March rst to 3rd, and no more rain till the middle of May to 
speak of. It was so hard there was no scent left after March 30th.” 

Few huntsmen have equalled Grant in accounting for foxes, and the extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of foxes killed after he came to the country 


A SHEEP PEN ON THE WOLDS. 


is eloquent of his skill; it must also be noted that from the number of runs 
recorded which were without a check, scent must have been very good during 
his first seasons. One hundred and -sixty-three foxes were killed in II5 
days’ hunting during the next season, in spite of some severe weather, 49 
being run to ground. Two entries which follow record, one, the bad weather, 
the other, the first meet of Lord Middleton’s hounds at Bulmer, and the 
probable initiation of the custom, ever since retained, for the people of 
Bulmer to entertain the Hunt with refreshments, at their own expense, on such 
occasions. 


November 18th, 1893—Dreadful day of storm and gale, hounds came back 
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from Hildenby without hunting. An historical gale, much damage done in 
Scotland and England. 

January 27th, 1894—Bulmer. On Saturday last Lord Middleton favoured 
this village with a meet of his hounds, to the great delight of the inhabitants, 
who gave them a hearty reception, and the same met with a cheerful response 
(quotation from press-cutting affixed to the entry). 


During January and part of February in the season 1894-95 hunting was 
stopped for eight weeks owing to frost and snow; one or two attempts to 
hunt were abandoned owing to the depth of snow on the Wolds. There 
were, however, some good runs this season, the run recorded in the second of 
the extracts which follow being one of the best ever seen in the Middleton 
country. One hundred and forty-five foxes were killed in 101 days’ hunting, 
59 being run to ground. 


December 24th, 1894—Weaverthorpe. Found in Lovel’s Whin, and had a 
ring for twenty minutes and lost. Found in a pit near Whin Moor and hunted 
through Haverdale, to Helperthorpe, on leaving Colley Wood on the right, 
to Cottam Church—so minutes pretty fast to this—left the warren on 
the right, nearly to Driffield town, bore away left-handed to Nafferton, over 
the Wolds to Pockthorpe, Kilham West Field, nearly to Laceytoft Whin, and 
had to give it up—dark. I make it out about 17 miles. Very good fox. 

March 30th, 1895—Malton. Found in a small covert on the east side of 
the Howe Bridge Road, ran towards Malton, and then to the right as if for the 
Whin, but to the left and over the railway, but soon crossed again, ran below 
Broughton, and into the low country, and made for Amotherby Station ; 
below Barton-le-Street, crossed the railway below Wath Wood, and aimed for 
the Temple at Hovingham, and into Bank Wood and killed. Very good 
run—very few got through. 


A newspaper account of this run reads: “ There was quite a chapter of 
accidents in the run which followed the meet near Malton on Saturday. The 
hounds put in at Marr Whin, and soon afterwards found. Almost at the 
beginning of sport Mr. Sherbrooke, the Master of the Sinnington Hunt, 
had a very nasty fall at a fence and broke his collar-bone. He was taken to 
Malton in a carriage. Soon afterwards Mr. John Atkinson, of Norton, 
came down at a post and rail fence, stunning himself and cutting his face 
severely. He was taken home to Norton. Mr. Binnie, the trainer, staked a 
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valuable hunter, and Mr. John Richardson, of Salton, was pitched from his 
horse at a fence and drain, but was unhurt. There were other falls, the 
ground being very holding and slippery from the rain, making jumping difficult.” 

This account is not correct with regard to the start of the run; the small 
covert east of the Howe Bridge road where the fox was found was close to 
Espersykes Farm, and was a new covert, christened Wild Man from Borneo in 
honour of the favourite and winner of the Grand National that year. The fox 
first ran south, turning west north of Old Malton, and crossed the railway 
twice, before crossing it a third time near Amotherby Station. He then ran 
parallel with the railway for a short distance, crossed it again north of Appleton, 
and once more after running north of Barton, Slingsby and Fagton, when he 
made direct for Wath Wood, crossed the top end of it and reached Bank 
Wood. It was a nine and three-eighths mile point, and the time was one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. 

The next three seasons must be passed over briefly, the totals of foxes killed 
being respectively 130, 108 and 119, in 123, 102 and 106 days’ hunting. 
There was another fine run in the season 1896-97, the record of which is worth 
quotation : 


December gth, 1896—Thornton-le-Clay. No fox at Sheriff Hutton. 
Found in Foston Covert, Falstaff spoke to him, and they were away in a 
minute over the Beck, up to Stittenham, the wood on the left, touched Ox 
Pasture, nearly to Ganthorpe, up to the Park, and until they got through 
hounds were never caught; ran outside the wall, skirting Brandrith and 
Welburn village, touched the far covert of Pretty Wood, skirting Hildenby, to 
Musley Bank, turned left-handed near Swinton Grange, down to Broughton 
village, turned back from the railway, under Swinton, left-handed, back over 
the road between Swinton village and Amotherby, through Easthorpe, 
over the lawn at Castle Howard, and killed him in the open by Bulmer village. 
2 hours and 5 minutes. A very fine run, the first part very fast. Horses 
beaten and no one wanted to draw again. 


An amusing paragraph entitled “‘ Manners in the Field” appeared in the 
local Press this season: “ A gate into a grass field was raced for by everyone, 
which gate was chained but not locked. A generous-minded but incautious 
farmer dismounted, and with some difficulty opened it, and was at once pushed 
aside by the gathering throng of horsemen and nearly ridden down, to the no 
small danger of receiving a broken leg or perhaps worse. Several riders 
were kind enough to inquire if he could get on again, but scarcely any waited 
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to see, with the exception of a few friends and the huntsman, who, though not 
highly descended, showed more of the sportsman and gentleman at heart than 
many who considered themselves ‘ no small beer.’ ” 

At the end of the season 1897-98 the second whip, J. Friend, left, and 
J. Daniel, who had been for years Grant’s second horseman, took his place. 
The first whip was now H. Morley. Eighty-eight foxes were killed in 101 
days’ hunting in the season 1898-99, and 77 in 98 days’ hunting the season 
following, when Morley and Daniel both left, their places being taken by 
T. Olliver and C. Haines. 

There was a great run on the Wolds in January 1go1, the account of which 
is summarised from a newspaper report. 


January 11th, 1901—Wold Newton. Found in a patch of gorse close 
to Wold Newton. Ran very hard over Forden Dale, pointing for Flixton 
Whin. Turning to the right short at Flixton, hounds skirted Caus Dale Whin, 
leaving Wold Newton covert to the right—thirty minutes at racing pace over a 
heavy country. Hounds now settled down to a steady hunting pace, pointing 
for Ganton, and turned right-handed for Willerby Wold and crossed Forden 
Dale, again pointing for Wold Newton. They ran through Wold Newton 
covert and down the village, left by Caus Dale, again pointing for Willerby, 
and ran much the same line as at first. Hounds continued at a good holding 
pace, pointing for Hunmanby, left it on the right, and looked like taking 
the old line for the cliffs ; but, turning to the left, they ran over Pillmoor and, 
leaving Flotmanby on the right, left the Wolds for the low country. They 
ran by Flotmanby Carr, over Folkton and Flixton Carrs, leaving the villages 
of Folkton and Flixton on the left and, passing Staxton on the right, killed 
their fox in the beck between Staxton and Seamer. The fox was so stiff 
that he could not stand, and it was a quarter of an hour before those who 
had kept persevering arrived, too late to see this stout fox broken up, amounting 
to a dozen only. Hounds had been running two hours and fifty minutes and 
had covered at least twenty-one miles. 


There was a scarcity of foxes owing to mange during this season, when 80 
were killed in 99 days’ hunting, and in the season following, of which par- 
ticulars need not be given. Grant’s health began to fail in 1903, as the result 
of a severe chill, Olliver, the first whip, hunting hounds on several occasions. 
On February sth Grant was laid up and did not hunt again, his bad health 
forcing him to resign at the end of the season. Oliver also left to go to the 
Badminton. H. Bird, who had been appointed second whip at the beginning 
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of the season, was replaced at the end of it. The season 1903-4, therefore, 
started with an entirely new Hunt staff: J. Leaf came from the Pytchley as 
huntsman ; W. Haines from the Belvoir as first whip; and J. Joseph from 
the Grove as second whip. A brilliant period in the history of Lord 
Middleton’s hunt came to an end with the departure of Grant; but there 
were some notable runs in the seasons that followed, especially in the season 
1905-6, from the records of which two entries may be quoted : 


December 29th, 1905—Sherburn. Found at the brow, ran fast for Sherburn 
village, over the road and on for Lord’s Whin, and then aimed for Knapton 
Wood, where he was headed, turned for Haverdale and over the road 
into the Old Wood at Newton, across the Park, into South Wold—1 hour 
30 minutes—and went to ground in the Slack in the middle of the strip. Very 
fast to Haverdale, the first check. A 9 mile point—Valour * led the body all 
the way. No one up, so came home. 

January 1st, 1906—Welham. Found on Langton Wold, ran down to the 
river, and stopped hounds. Found again by Doodle Hill, ran down by Whin 
House and the fox went to ground. Found at Settrington Wood, ran by 
Phizgig, round by Settrington, and back to the wood, by Dellman’s Farm and 
out by the earths, turned to the left through the Shepherdess, on for Scaggle- 
thorpe, turned by the Beck Howe and Malt House, over the river, through 
“Wild Man,” to Fitzwilliam’s Whin and the river, back to Wild Man and 
killed. A very good 1 hour and 15 minutes. Hounds had killed their fox 
15 minutes before Leaf got up, a man had got him from the hounds. 


Lord Middleton describes this as “one of the best seasons we’ve ever 
had ”’—99 foxes were killed in 110 days’ hunting, and 7o run to ground. A. 
Brackly was now first whip and W. Morris second whip. The season 1906-7 
was also a good one, 111 foxes being killed in 97 days’ hunting, 37 run to 
ground. F. Loud replaced Brackly as first whip. The next season is the 
last recorded in the third volume of the ninth Lord Middleton’s diary, 
completing the sixth volume of the diaries to which this chapter and the one 
preceding it have been devoted. There is nothing specially notable about this 
season, during which 112 foxes were killed in 104 days’ hunting and 49 run 
to ground; but at the end of the season Leaf went to the Quorn and both 
whips also left. 'T. Bishopp came from the Quorn as huntsman, and T. Boxall 
from the East Kent as first whip; the second whip was A. Blakey, who was 
promoted from the post of second horseman. 


* Entered that season, by Belvoir Vagabond—Baroness. 
T 


CHAPTER V 
RECENT HISTORY OF LORD MIDDLETON’S HUNT 


“ The modern Foxhound is bred, or ought to be bred, with a sound constitution, contained 
in a graceful, elegant and symmetrical body of a size which is neither bulky nor insignificant. 
This type has now held the field for about one hundred and seventy years. The middle of 
the eighteenth century marks the evolution in the breeding of Foxhounds for courage, 
stoutness and speed. Before that time our ancestors were satisfied with something very 
much slower.’’—Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


HE ninth Lord Middleton gave up the Hunt in 1921, when Colonel 

M. Borwick, D.S.O., and Lord Grimthorpe became Joint Masters. 

During Lord Middleton’s long Mastership, his brother, Captain 
Ernest Willoughby (later the tenth Lord Middleton), acted as Field Master 
from 1879 to 1892, when Colonel Tatton Willoughby took his place, acting 
as Field Master until Lord Middleton retired in 1921. 

T. Bishopp remained as huntsman from 1908 to 1915. Later huntsmen 
are: E. Molyneux (1915-18); George Barnard (1918-19); Bert Thatcher 
(1919-21); and Arthur Thatcher, known as Dick Thatcher, the son of the 
famous huntsman to the Fernie, who came in 1g21 and left at the end of the 
season 1926-27. 

Lord Grimthorpe resigned his Joint Mastership at the end of this season, 
and Colonel Borwick continued as Master, hunting hounds himself, with 
Stanley Barker as kennel-huntsman and first whipper-in, and G. Keech as 
second whipper-in. 

A practical division of the country took place in 1921, though the Middle- 
ton country is in no sense permanently divided. When Colonel Borwick 
and Lord Grimthorpe became Joint Masters they arranged to hunt the east 
side of the country separately at their own expense. The East Middleton 
country is bounded by a line running from East Heslerton, west of Weaver- 
thorpe and Helperthorpe, through Sledmere to the Holderness boundary. 
Ten couple of hounds from the Birdsall kennels formed the East Middleton 
pack, Colonel Borwick hunting hounds for the first season, while Lord Grim- 
thorpe, Captain Wickham-Boynton and Mr. H. Holtby acted as whippers-in. 
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The next season Lord Grimthorpe took over the eastern side, purchasing 
fifteen couple of hounds, and hunting them himself, two days a week, 
with a whipper-in and amateur assistance. This arrangement lasted until 
the end of the season 1924-25, when Captain Wickham-Boynton became 
Master and hunted the country. For the first season he had the assistance 
of one of the Middleton whippers-in, Gilbert; but Arthur Stanley is now 
whipper-in to the East Middleton only. The pack consists of thirty couple 
of hounds which are kennelled at Birdsall, and hunts three days a week. The 
boundary between the Middleton and East Middleton countries, as now 
arranged, runs from Rillington through Place Newton and Sledmere to 
Huggate. 

The whole Middleton country is some forty-three miles across from east to 
west—from the sea to the York and Ainsty boundary. From north to south it is 
about twenty-three miles at its widest point, between the Sinnington boundary 
at Newsham Bridge and the Holderness boundary near Cottingwith. The 
country gradually narrows towards the Derwent and Holderness boundaries, 
decreasing from about fifteen to ten miles. The extreme eastern angle of the 
country lies between Filey and Bridlington, running to a point at Flamborough 
Head, where the chalk cliffs are from two to three hundred feet high. Two 
miles south of Filey is Hunmanby, famous for its association with George 
Osbaldeston, who once hunted the country. The Carr country north of 
Hunmanby, black peat-land with wide drains, is practically unridable and 
can only be crossed by roads and tracks. This country has been the scene, 
from time to time, of runs which have ended with the fox going over the 
cliffs, when several hounds have usually been lost. For this reason it is now no 
longer hunted. The last accident of this kind happened two seasons ago, hounds 
crossing the Carrs and viewing their fox as he was making for the cliffs. All 
attempts to stop them failed, and the fox went over the edge of the cliff near 
Muston, followed by five couple of hounds. 

The best part of the East Middleton country from a riding point of view 
is the Kilham district, Kirby Wold, and round East and West Lutton and 
Weaverthorpe. Since the early days of hunting on the Wolds the cliff foxes 
have been famous, and some of the greatest runs in the country have been 
over this part of the Wolds towards the sea. ‘ My father and I have always 
thought so much of the cliff foxes for invigorating the inland foxes, and supply- 
ing the finest breed of foxes to be found anywhere,” wrote the ninth Lord 
Middleton, who was born at ‘Thorpe and had a great love for this part of the 
country. His first experience of hunting was riding a pony with Mr. Hill’s 
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hounds, in 1852. “ Many times,” he writes, “I can remember running to 
the cliffs. One day from Flotmanby, after running across the Carrs, we 
were only just in time to stop the hounds before getting to the cliffs just north 
of Filey.” 

Between Filey and Flamborough Head the line of cliffs is broken at Hun- 
manby Gap, little over a mile from the village of Hunmanby, where a road 
leads to a short steep descent on to the sands. The cliffs on either side here 
are nearly two hundred feet high, rising gradually southward to a height of 
three hundred feet close to Flamborough Head. The broad stretch of Hun- 
manby Sands runs for miles on either side of the Gap, growing narrower 
towards Flamborough, until it ends at the foot of the cliffs, where they reach 
their greatest height, about two miles from the entrenchment called Dane’s 
Dyke. This wide and deep trench, faced with stonework, runs from north 
to south across the last point of land, three miles from Flamborough Head. 
Its date and origin are unknown. The white cliffs shine cold and clear along 
this dangerous coast. Flamborough Lighthouse stands out from the grass- 
covered headland, where the sea sweeps round two hundred feet below, and the 
cliffs turn westward and gradually end in the flat coast-line of Bridlington Bay. 

Captain Wickham-Boynton’s House, Burton Agnes Hall, is on the southern 
boundary of the East Middleton country. Burton Agnes is on the south- 
eastern slope of the Wolds, six miles east of Great Driffield. The fine Eliza- 
bethan hall looks south over the flat coast of Holderness. Through the great 
entrance gates the red-brick frontage of the house, with its warm and mellow 
tones, can be seen, surrounded by trees, above the village. The architect of 
Burton Agnes Hall is said to have been Inigo Jones. 

The Wold country round Kilham, which has already been mentioned as 
some of the best on the eastern side, leads back to Sledmere. The country 
round Weaverthorpe having already been described, there remains the northern 
strip of the East Middleton country along the Derwent valley, including the 
woods round Ganton. Ganton Hall is the ancient seat of the Legards, a 
family which traces its descent back to the Normans. The first to settle at 
Ganton was John de Ganton, a younger son of Ralph Legard of Anlaby. His 
great-grandson, John Legard, was created a baronet in the reign of Charles IT. 
Sir John Legard died at Ganton in 1678. Ganton is on the high-road from 
Filey, through Folkton, to Malton. The last northern ridge of the Wolds 
here descends steeply to the Derwent valley. A mile east of Ganton is 
Willerby, already noted for its ancient remains, round which are many 
entrenchments and barrows. 
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A fine view extends from the Malton turnpike, looking north, the country 
becoming more level as the road approaches East and West Heslerton, Knapton 
and Scampston. After Scampston the road passes Rillington and Scaggle- 
thorpe, which lies at the foot of Thorpe Basset Wold, close to Settrington. 
The road then runs straight into Malton. The flat country to the north, 
known as the Old Malton country, with the country north of the Malton- 
Hovingham road, including the Hovingham coverts and the coverts round 
Gilling and Newburgh, was lent for a few seasons to the Sinnington Hunt, 
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which hunted it by invitation, the permission being renewed each season. 
This country is now hunted by the Middleton, with the exception of the 
woodland country round Gilling. For the last two seasons Captain K. S. 
Hunter has kept his own pack of hounds at Gilling Castle and hunted the 
surrounding country, by permission of the Middleton Hunt. 

The Old Malton country contains several coverts which have figured in 
famous runs, among them being the Eden House coverts, Fitzwilliam’s Whin, 
and Wild Man from Borneo. ‘The last has already been mentioned as the 
start of the great run on March 3oth, 1895. Wild Man from Borneo won the 
Grand National the day before, and it was during the ride home after the run 
that the new and unnamed covert close to Espersykes Farm was given the name 
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of the horse. The country is flat, with a good deal of plough, strongly fenced, 
and contains no large woods. The western part of this country is usually 
hunted on Saturdays. 

The Monday country includes that part of the Wolds which lies between 
Sledmere and Acklam, comprising Thixendale, Birdsall, North Grimston and 
Duggleby ; and the country north of the Wolds to the Sinnington and Derwent 
boundaries, comprising Settrington, Scampston, Knapton, and the eastern 
part of the Old Malton country. The Monday country therefore includes nearly 
all the Wolds which are now hunted by the Middleton, as distinct from the 
East Middleton, though the Friday and Saturday country includes a small 
southern part of the Wolds, round Garrowby and Bishop Wilton. The Wolds 
of the Monday country, however, as already described, are the true Wolds, 
with their acres of ploughland and steep grass-covered dales. The plough 
rides light, though the hills take it out of horses, and a thoroughbred is required 
for the Monday country, if the fixture is near the Wolds. At the beginning 
of the hunting season, before the fields have been ploughed after harvest, the 
Wolds ride almost like grass. 

Before giving a brief description of the Friday and Saturday country 
(leaving the famous Wednesday country for the next chapter) we must visit 
the kennels at Birdsall. ‘ 

There is no pleasanter sight than hounds at exercise on a sunny morning, 
and such a sight greets us on the hill leading up to Birdsall Brow. The white 
coats of the Hunt servants, the white and tan of the hounds and the blue-cast 
shadows on the road make a picture of flickering light and shade, as the young 
hounds troop back to kennels. The kennels are a quarter of a mile from 
Birdsall, on the slope of the hill above the park. Burythorpe and Langton 
lie below in the valley, looking towards Malton. Beyond the former village 
the covert Fox Hill rises above the old kennels at Eddlethorpe, two miles 
away. 

Three famous hounds have left their mark more than any others on the 
present Middleton pack: Brocklesby Wrangler, Grafton Woodman and 
Pytchley Freshman. Of Brocklesby Wrangler (1899) it has been said : “ This 
dog will go down to posterity as one of the greatest working foxhounds that 
ever lived.” His speed, his lightning casts, his mode of jumping fences, and 
his sureness in killing foxes (he once killed four cubs in one morning) were 
among his working qualities. In appearance he has been summed up as 
“A plain dog, angular and plain above the knees and chopped off behind— 
but he sired the hardest workers of his day.” The blood of Grafton 
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Woodman, another great working hound, can be traced in the pedigrees of 
many later sires used, notably Lord Middleton’s Dexter and Sinnington 
Reyeller. 

The blood of Pytchley Freshman (1891) has had more influence at Birdsall 
than that of any other hound, and has helped to give the Middleton hounds 
their speed and tremendous courage. The story of how he first came to 
Birdsall is interesting. The Pytchley had been lent a Birdsall stud hound 
which unfortunately had an accident while away, and the offer was made that 
a hound might be selected from the Pytchley kennels to take his place. Fresh- 
man was chosen. As a working hound he was unrivalled, and he had in his 
veins the blood of Warwickshire Ravager, one of the best dogs Lord Willoughby 
de Broke ever bred. 

Other sires used at Birdsall are: Lord Middleton’s Freshman (1895), 
Pytchley Paradox (1888), Warwickshire Tarquin (1895), York and Ainsty 
Windsor (1890), Belvoir Stormer (1899), Brocklesby Armlet (1892), Grafton 
Waggoner (1900); and Lord Middleton’s Reprobate (1899), Viceroy (1903), 
Stalwart (1907), Diver (1908), Deacon (1906), Songster (1868), Regent (1890), 
and Rector (1906). In recent years Lord Middleton’s Senator, Seamer and 
Settler (1920), Valesman (1923); and North Warwickshire Random (1911) 
and Sinnington Reveller (1920) have been the chief sires. 

Lord Middleton had a great gift for hound breeding and during his long 
Mastership built up a pack from comparatively few lines which few kennels 
can equal. The blood selected was very much like the blood used by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in his famous Warwickshire pack, though the only 
Warwickshire hound used at Birdsall was Tarquin, in the opinion of many 
the best he ever bred. The careful selection of sires is being continued by 
Colonel Borwick, whose knowledge of the pedigrees and tracing back of the 
strains that have produced the best hounds is likely to improve still further 
the stamp of hound in the Birdsall kennels. 

We must now leave Birdsall and view the country hunted on Fridays 
or Saturdays, which can be seen stretching away into blue distance from 
the brow of the Wolds above Acklam. The Middleton country is so 
large that a detailed description of this part of it is not possible here. 
Roughly speaking, the Friday and Saturday country is south of a line 
drawn between Acklam and Flaxton. ‘The country round Leppington, 
which joins the Wednesday country south of Howsham, has already been 
described, as also that in the neighbourhood of Garrowby and Bishop 
Wilton. West of Acklam are Bossall and Aldby, the woods round Sand 
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Hutton and Upper Helmsley, and, nearer York, Stockton Forest and 
Stockton Hall. South of Stamford Bridge is the flat country round Fangfoss 
station, leading to Kexby, Wilberfoss and Bolton Hall. The character of 
the country is like the Saturday country of the York and Ainsty, the boundary 
of which is reached at Elvington. It is a fine hunting country, with plenty 
of grass and large flat fields. In its southern corner are Allerthorpe Common 
and the woods round Waplington, while, north of York, Strensall Common, a 
broad expanse of grass and heather, stretches almost to the boundary of the 
Wednesday country. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FARLINGTON VALE 


“ Two officers met suddenly in the front line in France. They looked and looked again, 
but were not quite sure. Then light dawned upon them and they simultaneously exclaimed 
* Farlington.’ ""—W. Scart Dixon. 


HE love of the Wolds has been a characteristic of the Willoughbys 

i ever since the winter evening when Thomas Willoughby rode through 

the snow to Birdsall House. Few can ride over the Wolds like a 
Willoughby, galloping down the steep slopes of the dales as though the con- 
fidence to take them at speed was born in the blood. But for many who 
have hunted with Lord Middleton’s hounds and who renew chance acquaint- 
ances made in the hunting field, the name that first comes to mind, as it came 
to the minds of the two officers who met in France, is Farlington. 

That fine country south of the Howardian Hills and west of the Wolds 
is the picture called to mind at the mention of Lord Middleton’s Hunt 
by the many hundreds who have enjoyed a gallop over its green acres. The 
name of Farlington suggests the pageantry of the hunting field—the scarlet 
and white freshly painted by the winter sun against the green fields and dark 
hedges, the crowds, and the select few who leave the crowds behind ; for the 
fences and brooks of the Farlington Vale are for the select few when a straight- 
running Middleton fox makes the quiet air of the vale thrill to the sound of 
brushed hedges and the crack of timber. The name of the Twyford Vale 
itself does not stir the imagination more than that of Farlington, and many 
who have ridden well over the first are proud to have done as well over the 
second. ‘There is not a man in Leicestershire, or woman either, who would 
not count it as one of their happiest memories to have seen the sterns of Lord 
Middleton’s hounds all the way from Farlington to the Wolds during one of 
those forty minutes that seem a lifetime. 

The vale runs from east to west, to the Middleton boundary. North of it 
are the Howardian Hills, culminating in the high ground round Brandsby, 
two miles from Crayke Castle in the York and Ainsty country. ‘he village 
of Farlington is three miles from Brandsby, on the south side of the vale. 
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The best way to explore the Wednesday country is to start from Malton 
along the York road. Malton has been called the Newmarket of the north, 
and its sporting history would fill volumes. The greater part of the town 
lies on the shelving ground on the west bank of the Derwent, Old Malton 
being less than a mile north-east of New Malton. The town was once an 
important Roman station. It has been identified with Derventio, though the 
distance given in the [tinerarium Antoninus between Derventio and Eboracum 
as vit millia passuum has led to much controversy on the subject, and claims 
have been made for other places on the Derwent as the original Derventio. 
There are the remains of a Roman camp just outside New Malton and there 
is no doubt of its having been a place of Roman occupation for a long period. 
A quiet market town, Malton has changed little during the last few centuries. 
Its position by the Derwent, with the Wolds rising in the south and the flat 
country of the Pickering Vale stretching away to the moors in the north, is a 
pleasant setting, in keeping with the old houses and narrow streets. 

From Malton the York road runs along rising ground on the west bank 
of the river, past the village of Hutton and Hutton Banks Wood, to the woods 
round Firby. Here the Derwent makes a loop westward, flowing round the 
hamlet of Firby and the site of Kirkham Priory. Steep hills descend from 
Whitwell on the west and Westow on the east where a road leaves the turn- 
pike and crosses the river close to the ruins of the priory. Kirkham Priory, 
like Rievaulx Abbey, was founded in the twelfth century by Walter l’Espec, in 
memory of his son who was killed by a fall from his horse while hunting in 
the woods near Firby. Practically all that remains of the priory is the gateway, 
and part of the east wall of the chancel. 

Leaving the York road again, after passing Whitwell, by a turning to the 
right, the covert Bulmer Hagg is passed on the left of the road, after which 
are the cross-roads just south of Castle Howard. The road to the north 
runs perfectly straight for four miles, past Castle Howard, to Slingsby. The 
road runs through the avenues and park of Castle Howard, up and down hill 
like a switchback, and the view from one of the hills affords a good study in 
perspective. 

The turning to the left at the cross-roads leads to Bulmer, north of which 
is a famous part of the Middleton country—the high ground at the eastern 
end of the Farlington Vale. Bulmer is the village which has the distinction 
of entertaining the Hunt on every occasion that hounds meet there, a custom 
—as mentioned in a previous chapter—that was probably started when Lord 
Middleton made Bulmer a fixture for the first time. ‘The stretch of country 
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referred to is an area enclosed by the road running from Bulmer to Sheriff 
Hutton, and the roads north from each of these places to Terrington and 
Wigganthorpe. ‘The Bulmer Beck flows from its source on the Howardian 
Hills across this country, passing just west of Bulmer, and joins the Spittle 
Beck, which flows into the Derwent, between Whitwell and Thornton-le-Clay. 
Some of the hills on either side of the beck are very precipitous, the by-lane 
that descends Bulmer Bank being one of the steepest in the country. On the 
northern slope of the high ground west of Bulmer, which rises to a height 
of three hundred feet, is Stittenham Wood. The wood runs down to the 
banks of the stream, on the far side of which are three more coverts: Ox 
Pasture Wood, Mowthorpe Dale and Mowthorpe Hill. A little covert, Thorns 
Wood, is further to the north. A fine undulating grass country surrounds 
these coverts, leading directly into the Farlington Vale. The little hamlet of 
Stittenham is on the southern edge of the wood. The Stetenum of the thir- 
teenth century was the native place of the Gower family, who had a Manor 
House there, and it is mentioned in several early documents. 

Another village with an ancient history is Sheriff Hutton, two and a half 
miles west of Bulmer. The village is close to the striking remains of Sheriff 
Hutton Castle. The name of the village was originally Hutton, Sheriff being 
added after Bertram de Bulmer, who was Lord of the Manor and for many 
years Sheriff of Yorkshire, had built his castle there in the reign of Stephen. 
Soon after it was built the castle was seized for the King by the Earl of Rich- 
mond, during the civil war between Stephen and Matilda. Later, the castle 
passed by marriage from the de Bulmers to the Nevilles, in whose possession 
it remained until all the Neville lands were confiscated to the Crown after the 
battle of Barnet, in 1471. The castle was given by Edward IV to his brother 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who, as Richard III, imprisoned many of his 
victims there, including his nephew, Edward Plantagenet, and his niece, 
Elizabeth. After the death of Richard III at Bosworth Field, the castle 
remained the property of the Crown, except for a short period when it was 
granted to the Duke of Norfolk by Henry VII, until it passed to the Ingram 
family by grant of James I. It was then partly in ruins and much of it was 
pulled down. To-day it is surrounded by farm buildings, parts of the castle 
itself being used as shelter for cattle or to house implements and carts. Once 
one of the greatest strongholds in Yorkshire, its ruins are still lofty enough to 
be visible as a landmark for miles, giant masses of broken walls with tiers of 
windows, and ivy covered battlements. 

There are a number of very ancient oak trees in Sheriff Hutton Park, 
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which lies between the castle and the village of Thornton-le-Clay. These 
oaks may once have formed part of the eastern fringe of the Forest of Galtres, 
some of the villages near Sheriff Hutton, such as Marton-in-the-Forest, being 
within its boundaries. A mile beyond Thornton-le-Clay is Foston, the 
village where Sydney Smith lived for twenty years. 

We must now return to Sheriff Hutton and take the road north, climbing 
the slopes of the Howardian Hills, from which the Farlington Vale can be 
seen spread below. A road follows the ridge that runs north of the Vale, 
passing through Dalby on the way to Brandsby. This ridge is another old 
battle-ground, the scene of fierce fighting during the centuries that followed 
the Roman evacuation of Britain. The landscape is varied and well wooded. 
Dalby Bush and Stearsby Hagg are coyerts immediately north of the Vale. 
Pines and larches crown the ridge and adjoining hills in many places, their 
branches darkly festooned against the blue distance of the Vale, and the bluer, 
fainter distance of the Ainsty of York. Fine prospects of distance and cloud 
can be seen from Brandsby, when the deep blue of a late autumn sky looks 
dark against the billows of white cumulus, floating far out over the Minster 
towers, and rising high above Brandsby’s pine trees and the road curving 
round below, by Farlington, on its way to York. For miles the fields and 
trees and hedges recede from the foot-hills, one tone grading to another, with 
every shade of winter’s early darkening of the woodlands and autumn’s flying 
leaves. For a keen wind soughs through the pines, the larches and the oaks 
round Brandsby, and the Vale grows golden with the spoils of the hedges. 

The road descends from the ridge by a steep hill, and crosses the Vale, 
passing Speller Wood on the right. Three miles from Brandsby are the 
cross-roads between Marton and Farlington, the former being a quarter of a 
mile on the right, the latter nearly half a mile to the left. Bertram de Bulmer 
founded a monastery near the present hamlet of Marton-in-the-Forest, the 
farmhouse built close to the site being known as Marton Abbey; there are 
a few traces of the old monastery in and round the farm. Farlington, like 
Marton, is a very small place, but from the road that runs through the village 
the whole extent of the Vale can be seen, looking north towards the hills. 

Farlington Low Covert is just south of the village, close to the hunt 
boundary, on the left of the road leading to Sutton-in-the-Forest, in the 
York and Ainsty country. Farlington High Covert is half a mile east of 
Farlington, its main portion, a compact thorn covert, being on the left of the 
road to Sheriff Hutton. About a mile to the north-east is Whenby Thorns, 
close to the little hamlet of Whenby, whose few houses are clustered together 
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among the green fields. Beyond, the hills rise up along the skyline, above 
Dalby Bush, Stearsby Hagg and the Brandsby Woods. 

And now the time has come to say farewell, not only to the country of 
Lord Middleton’s Hunt, but to the whole wide Yorkshire landscape, its people 
and its past. 

But who can come away when the field is waiting by the covert-side at 
Farlington? Let us call up one more picture: the scarlet coats, the dark 
habits, the horses crowded in the road and the field beside the wood; the 
picture remembered by so many at one time or another, which many would 
give so much to see again. Not a horse nor a rider in that throng but is 
listening intently for the sound of which a low whimper far back in the wood 
gave warning. And then the music comes. 

From Farlington High Covert hounds burst into the open, flashing like a 
streak of sunlight from the dark wood, racing their shadows from the covert- 
side across the grass—all quiver and excitement, heads down, flinging their 
music to the fields. Theirs is no loud cry, but a chorus full and deep. It 
rises and falls in rhythmical waves of sound as they race over the smooth 
undulations of the Vale. The blood of their ancestors courses through their 
veins—the veterans of other vales, of Lincolnshire meadows and pastures by 
the Welland and the Nene. Mates of the bench and the kennel yard, they 
renew no old companionships on the morning of the chase. They have been 
together hour after hour since they left their walks, and the blood of their 
ancestors, judiciously selected, makes them fit company for each other, all 
intent as they are on the one thing for which they have been bred—the chase 
of the fox. His scent fills them with energy and courage. The delicate 
mechanism of their nostrils is perhaps attuned only to the fox which has just 
left covert. They have “‘ tuned themselves in” to his scent, and to that 
they will stick until the peculiar, intimate impression fades. The whole pack 
is an instrument perfected for its work, and the subtleties of its working touch 
on hidden mysteries. 

As the hounds race over the Vale and their music sinks to a murmur, “a 
fierce moan of rapture,” another sound echoes in their wake. Close to the 
ground as they are, the echoes seem to rise from beneath them, beating up to 
them, mingling with the soft throb of their own speed; now near, now far; 
vague and indeterminate. The beat of four hundred hoofs, pounding the 
grass of the Vale, sweeps on like a hurricane behind them. No huntsman 
follows them alone over rough moorland. heir swift passage from field 
to field and fence to fence, over soft grass, through cracking twigs, by the 
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light splashing brooks, has dotted the Vale with colour—flecks of scarlet 
spread out behind the white flame of their onward sweep. As they breast a 
rise and turn down a hedgerow, with a new burst of that low delirious sound, 
to which the thunder behind them is like a rolling accompaniment of drums, 
perhaps they see their followers—the horses dark against the grass, rising up 
over the fences, the flicker of scarlet and white. But they sweep on, forty 
sterns waving along the hillside, forty backs with their sheen of black and tan 
rippling to the play of the muscles beneath, forty heads with the wind rushing 
past them, craned forward in the glory of the chase. And like the wind they 
outdistance those who are riding their hardest behind them over the Farlington 
Vale. 

Before them is the grass, and streaming past them. But not only the grass. 
A streak of white on a blot of tawny red sets the pace for their speed, and they 
set the pace for his. It is a contest that never flags for forty wild minutes. 
Then their low moan becomes an exultant chorus, the chorus a clamour, the 
clamour a savage crescendo. 

The last fence is passed, crashed wildly through. Hounds swing to a 
sudden turn of the fox before the scattered twigs have come to ground. The 
smooth rhythm of their rush is broken, as a wave hurled against a rock breaks 
in a chaos of foam. They tumble and worry and leap as their blood in high 
passion courses through their veins like a tumult of fire. And the little red 
blot would be torn to tatters but for the horseman who throws himself from 
the saddle, rushes among them while they surge round him, and holds it aloft, 
with a “ who-whoop ”’ that signals the final triumph of the Sport of all Sport. 
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ABERFORD, 103, 145, 156 
Acaster Malbis, 87, 210 
Acaster Selby, 210 
Whin, 170 
Acklam, 231, 232, 267, 279 
Wold, 231, 251, 280 
Acomb, 87, 163, 170, 207 
Kennels at, 171 
Stables at, 185 
Adam, the brothers, 96 
Addlethorpe Wood, 126, 128 
renee 159 
Agricola, 87, 159 
TE 2 
Ainsty Cliff, 131 
Ainsty of York, the, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
168, x94 209, 287 
3 


118, 131, 


Aire, the River, 83, 84, 86. 88, o1, 124, 148 
Airy, 11 

Airyholme Hagg, 251 

Aislaby, 28 


Aldborough, 159, 172, 194, 203-4 
Aldborough Arms, the, 204 
Aldburgh, Sir William, 95 
Aldby, 231, 280 
Park, 251 
Alderman’s Whin, 249 
Aldred, Archbishop, 150 
Aldro Farm, 240 
Plantation, 262 
Aldwark Bridge, 82, 90, ror, 199 
Manor, 199 
Allerston, 249, 253 
Moor, 253 
Warren, 249 
Allerthorpe, 258 
Common, 257, 260, 281 
Allerton Mauleverer, 202 
Hall, 202 
Park, 202 
Allwoodly Crag, 106 
Gates, 155 
Almscliff Crag, 84, 96, 108, 123, 124, 126 
Alne, 199 
Forest, 198 
Alne Hall, 198 


Alne Park, 198 

Station, 192, 198 
Amotherby, 253, 270 

Station, 269 
Ampleforth, 52, 65, 67, 88, 192 
Angram, 100, 132, 143, 174 
Anlaby, 277 
Anne of Austria, 20 
Appleton, ror, 104 

Common, 69 
* Mill, 178 
Appleton Roebuck, 210 
Archer, 264 
Avkendaley 168, 172, 204 
Armlet (Brocklesby), 280 
Arras, siege of, 24, 26 
Arras, Yorks, Barrows at, 226 
Arthington, 1or, 106 

Park, 106 

Station, 269 
Arthur, King, 86 
Artist, 264 
Ashberry Hill, 67 

Wood, 67 
Askham, I1I, 170 

Bogs, 170, 178, 185, 209, 210 

Whin, 209 

Windmill, 209 
Askham Bryan, 87, 209 
Askham Richard, 87, 132, 204 
Athelstan, King, 150 
Atherstone Hunt, the, 188 
Atkinson, John, 269 
Atlanteans, 87 
Atterwith Lane, 134 
Aughton Ruddings, 190 
Augustinian Canons, Priory of, 197 
Auxerre, Bishop of, 154 
Avalon, 87 
Averhams, the, 192, 258, 262 
Avignon, 123 
Ayton, 42 
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Badsworth Hunt, the, 74 
Country of, 84, 155 
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Badsworth Hounds, the, 75, 167 
Baily's Magazine, 60 
Balby, 261 
Park, 261 
Bambridge’s Plantation, 108 
Bamford, Will, 97, 110 
Bank Wood, 269, 270 
Bardolph, Lord, 91, 92 
Bardsey, 185 
Church, 155 
Barker, Stanley, 274 
Barkston, 150 
Ash, 150 
Barmby Moor, 261 
Whin, 257 
Barnard, George, 274 
Barne, Richard, Bishop, 74 
Barnet, Battle of, 286 
Baroness, 273 n. 
Barr, Squire, 37, 45 
Barrowby, 105, 115 
Barrows, on the Wolds, 217, 223, 224 sqq. 
Barston Ash, 103 
Barthorpe, 267 
Bottoms, 252 
Barton Hill, 262 
Whin, 250 
Barton-le-Street, 269 
Barugh, 254 
Barwick-in-Elmet, 145 
Bateman, Mr., 176 
Bateman, Sam, 170, 171 
Bath Planting, 257 
Baywood, 253, 258 
Beacham, W., 117 
Becca Hall, 156 
Mill, 156 
Warren House, 98 
Beckdale, 68 
Beckford, Peter, 93 
Beck Howe, 273 
Beckwithshaw, 114, 126 
Bar, 130 
Bedale Hunt, the, 45, 47, 262 
Country of, 65, 83, 90, 193 
Hounds, the, 45 
Bede, 145 
Bedford Castle, 123 
Beggarman, 115 
Belasyse family, the, 197 
Bell, G., Senr., 37 
J., Junr., 37, 40 
Bella, 256 
Bellmaid, 264 
Belmont Wood, 130 
Belvoir Hounds, the, 62, 186 
Belvoir Hunt, 94, 112, 188, 273 
Bendale Farm, 256 
Benedict of Auxerre, Abbot of Selby, 154 
Benedict, 248 


INDEX 


Benningborough Hall, 101 
Park, 199 
Benson, Robert, 92 
Benson, Robert, Junr., Lord Bingley, 92 
Bentinck, Lord Henry, 115 
Bentley, Thomas, 37, 48 
Beverley, 162 
Beverley Echo, cited, 243 
Berwickshire Dragoons, 137, 139 
Bickerton Bar, 99, 131 
Bigot, Sir Thomas, 242 
Bigots of Settrington, the, 241, 242 
Bilbrough, 83, 87, 94, 131, 143-4, 170, 209 
Hall, 144 
Moor, 105, 144 
Moor Whin, 100 
Billesdon Coplow run, the, 190 
Billybell Whin, 103 
“ Billy Button,”’ 2. 
Bilsdale, 26, 28, 33, 37, 42, 43, 44 
Church, 36 
Hall Farm, 39 
Bilsdale Hunt, the, 14, 31, 34, 35-6 45 s9q., 


54, 57 
Country of, 34, 35, 49 
Hounds, the, 14, 34, 37, 45, 49 47, 48 
Bilton, 87, 94, 108 : 
Bank, 99, 130 
Covers) 99 
aggs, 131 
Halk 131 
Spring, 131 
Village End, 100 
We , 104 
Bingley, 86 
Bingley, Lord, 92, 93 
Binnie, Mr., 269 
Biographia Borealis, 139 
Bird, H., 272-3 
Birdsall, 218, 227, 230, 232, 246, 251, 267, 
279 
Brow, 229, 230, 231, 2 
Church, 249 Boone 
Clumps, 230, 249, 251 
Hounds, the, 252 
House, 230, 240, 249, 280 
Hunter Stud at, 248, 264 
Kennels, 254, 274, 276, 279-80 
Pits, 267 
Wold, 230 
Birk Crag, 99, 108 
Birkham Wood, 130 
Birkin Spring, roz 
Birstwith, 88, 90, 207 
Hall, 187 
Bishop Monkton, 172, 206 
Bishopsoil Drain, 190 
Bishop Wilton, 235, 258, 267, 279 
Bush, 258 
Wold, 236 
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Bishop Wood, 98, 151, 152 
Bishopp, T., 265, 273, 274 
Bishopthorpe, 87 
Bitling’s Hill, 249 
Black Hambleton, 67, 243 
Black Hill, 100 
Black Walk Plantation, 179 
Black Wood, 198 
Blackmoore, 98 
Blackwood Hall, 211 
Blakeborough, —, 249, 259 
Blakeborough, J. Fairfax, cited, 36, 38, 45, 55 
Blakey, A., 273 
Blakey Gill, 44 
Ridge, 45, 55 2 
Bloody Angle in the Wilderness (U.S.A.), 139 
Bloom Hill, 190 
Bloomy, 248 
Blubberhouses, 121, 122 
Bridge, 121, 122 
Blue Bridge, 176 
Boar Holes, 114 
Bog Wood, 200 
Bogg, Edmund, 86 
Botsterous, 167 
Bolton, 100, tor 
Abbey, 121 
Hall, 281 
Bolton Percy, 87, 94, 168, 210 
Hall, 21 


Bonfield Gill, 44 
Bonnylass, 29 
Boot and Shoe Inn, the, 155 
Bootham Bar, York, 161 
Boroughbridge, 82, 90, 98, 172, 184, 199 
Boroughbridge-York Road, 200, 201, 209 
Borwick, Colonel M., 274 
Bossal, 192 
Wood, 251, 255, 262, 280 
Boston Spa, 209 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 286 
Bourne, Henry, 261 
* Bowthorpe Hall, 212 
Wood, 212 
Boxall, T., 273 
Boxhall, —, 174 
Bowdamgate, York, 161 
Boyes Plantation, 257 
Boynton, 222 
Boynton, Sir Francis, 248 
Brackley, A., 193, 273 
Bradford, 80 
Brafferton Spring, 195 
Station, 195 
Braham Willowgarth, 99 
Wood, 102, 130 
Bramdale, 68 
Bramham Fields, 99 
Bramham Moor, 91, 92, 145 
Battle of, 129 


Bramham Moor Hunt, the, 81 sqq. 
Country of, 83, 84, 88, 117-18, 119 sqq., 152, 
154, 155, 165, 185, 194, 207, 208, 209 
North of the Wharfe, 119 sqq. 
South of the Wharfe, 142 sqq. 
History of, 93 sqg., 110 sqq., 152, 176, 184, 
188, 242 
Hounds, the, 61, 115-16, 156, 164, 165 
Kennels, 110 
Bramham Park, 92, 93, 116, 117, 165 
‘Town End, 99 
Warren, 102 
Bramhope, 106 
Bran, the River, 44, 68 
Brandon, 105 
Brandrith, 276 
Brandsby, 264, 267, 282, 287 
Bar, 262 
Dale, 253 
Woods, 288 
Brandswick, 250 
Wood, 250 
Brandy, 108 
Bransdale, 44 
End, 28 
Moor, 44 
Brawby, 72 
Brayton, 152 
Barf, 155 
Brearley Spring, 100 
Brick-Kiln Whin, 255 
Brickyard Plantation, 190 
Bridlington Bay, 83, 222, 232 
Brigantes, the, 87, 159, 160, 203, 204, 226 
Brimham Rocks, 84, 194, 207 
Brinkworth, 192 
Broadfield, 170 
Brocket Hagg, 178, 210 
Hall, 210 
Wood, 104 
Brocklehurst, Captain, 187 
Brocklesby Hunt, the, 112 
Brompton, Yorks, 249 
Brooksbank, Sir Edward, 117 
“ Brooksby,” 65 
Broughton, 253, 269 
Bruce or Brus family, 201 
King Robert, 198 
Bruft, i. J.L., cited, 119-20 
Brunanburgh, Battle of, 150 
Brunsdale, 42, 44 
Brusher, 167 
Bubwith, 261 
Buck Inn, Chop Gate, the, 45 
Buckingham, George Villiers, ist Duke of, 20, 
I 


2 
George Villiers, 2nd Duke of, 3, 19 sgq., 
28 s99., 37, 49, 56, 57, 66, 67, 76, 93, 


144 
Mary (Fairfax), Duchess of, 143, 144 
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Buckle’s Inn, 185, 210 Carter, Tom, 245, 248, 261 
pepe tbo 1» 235 William, 195, 245 " 
Bullen Wood, 98 Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, 166, 
Bulmer, 262, 267, 270, 286 203, 226 % 
Middleton fixtures at, 268, 269, 284 Cartwright, Dorothy, Lady Middlton, 241 
Bank, 256 Cartwright, George, 241 
Hagg, 250, 258, 284 Castleford, 91 
Bulmer, Bertram de, 286, 287 Castlegate postern, York, 162 
Bumper Castle, 26 Castle Hill Wood, 145 
Burdale, 235 Castle Howard, 242, 245, 250, 254, 270, 274 
Burghclere, Lady, 19, 20 Park, 249, 251 
Burley, 121 Pond Head, 258 
Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland, 25 Castle Husthwaite, 174 
Burton, W., 261, 265 Castleton, 55 
Burton Agnes, 244, 271 Castleton Hunt, the, 55, 57 
Hall, 277 Cat Stone Wood, 207 
Burton Head, 44 Cattal Station, 201 
Whin, 178 Catterton, 100 
Wood, 179, 180 Drain, 104, 131 
Burton Hunt, the, 112 Spring, 100, 104, 105, 131, 144 
Burton Leonard, 179, 187, 204, 206 in, 105 
Burton-le-Street, 253 Wood, 100 
Burythorpe, 231, 279 Catton, 261 
Plantation, 257 Field Farm, 257 
West Farm, 257 Old Covert, 261 
Butler, Capt. the Hon., 165, 166 Whin, 257 
Buttercrambe Moor, 255 Cauklass Bank, 72, 74 
Buttersike Bar, 108, 124 Lane, 72 
Butterwick, 63, 72, 217, 250 Wood, 74 
Barrow, 225 Cauld Skin, 258 
Byland Abbey, 28, 197, 211 Caus Dale Whin, 272 
Byland-on-the-Moor, 197 Cawood, 86, 140, 151, 152, 211 
Byram Park, 155 Bridge, 151 
Byron, 1st Lord, 136, 140 Castle, 150, 151 
Cayton Gill, 178 
Cappy Woop Eartus, 98 ce il,” 176 sqq. 
Caer-haugh’r, 86 Chaloner, Mr., 166, 167 
Calcaria, see Tadcaster Chambers, Major, 185 
Calder, the River, 83, 91 Champagne Whin, 131 
California Farm, 71 Chanticleer, 115 
Camden, cited, 159, 199 Chaplin, Mr., 264 
Cameron, Baron of, see Fairfax, Lord Charity, 167 
Cameron Estates, 241 Charles I, 21, 66, 209 
Caper, 29 Charles II, 3, 22, 23, 24, 26, 161, 162, 277 
Caperman, 30 Charlton Hunt, the, 31 
Captain, 99 Charon, 99, 103, 115 
Captive, 266 Cherry Island, 254 
Careful, 103 Cherry Wood, 255 
Another, 248 Chesham, Lord, 116 
Carlisle, # Cheshire Hunt, the, 185 
use a See, Cae Chester, walls of, 161 
rlisle, 5th Earl of, 242, 243 Chop Gate, 32, 33, 43, 44, 45, 48 
Carlshead Wood, 128 i Chorus, see S20t8e AA 
Carlston Hill, 128 Church Fenton, 150, 151 
Carlton, 154 Church Houses, 44, 55 
ank, 47 Cistercian Abbeys, 197 
Carlton-in-Cleveland, 37, 47 Civil War, the, 19, 21, 25, 121 
Carn Galva (Cornwall), 86 Clap Gate, 102, 105, 115, 128 
Carr, architect, 96 ‘ood, 106, 115 


Carts, the, 265, 276, 277 Clarendon, Earl of, 23-4 
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Clark, Jack, 60 “ Courtier,” 111 
Clarkson’s Farm, 260 Cowcliff, 256, 265 
Whin, 259, 260 Cowlam, 219, 260 
Claro Hill, 86, 202 House, 255 
Wapentake, 86, 202 Station, 255 
Clasher, 248 Cowthorp, 105, 131 
Claxton, 192 Coxwold, 195 sqq- 
Hall, 258 Station, 88 
Cleveland, 1st Duke of, 166 Craft, 56 
Cleveland Hills, the, 43, 83 Crafty (Farndale), 56 
Cleveland Hounds, the, 34 Crafty (Lord Middleton's), 248 
Cliff Hill, 72 Cragg Hall, 121 
Cliffe Wood, 212 Craik, W., 176 
Clifford, 99, 265 Craven Hills, 82, 83-4, 120 
Low Moor, 104 Crayke, 192, 198 
Moor, 94 Castle, 197-8 
Clifford, Lord, 148 Crayklands Wood, 192 
Clifford’s Tower, York, 162 Creakhill, 168 
Clint, 187, 207 Cream Gorse (Leicestershire), 110 
Cliveden, 25, 57 Creskeld, 156 
Clough, William, 166, 167 Creyke, Ralph, 176 
Cock Beck, 144, 145, 146, 150 Crimple Bank, 115 
Bridge, 145 Brook, 108, 114 
Cocked Hat Whin, 114, 128 Crockey Hill, 213 
Cold Hill, 100, 103 Cromwell, Oliver, 19, 23-4, 25, 124, 137, 139, 
Colley Wood, 251, 255, 269 197 
Collier Hagg Wood, 68 Richard, 20 
Haggs, 131, 134 Cromwell's Gap, 133, 136 
Collingham, 94 Crow Wood, 74, 235 
Bar, 94, 107, 109 Crutcher, W., 265, 266 
Collison, Peter, 185 Cryer, 29 
Colton Gorse, 178 Cumpstone, H., 193 
Hagg, 178, 209 Cunard, Sir Bache, 266 
Comely, 29 
Another, 176 Dacre, Lorn, 146 
Compton, —, 243 Tomb of, 147-8 
Coneysthorpe Bank, 253, 258 Dalby, 287 
Coneythorpe, 204 Dale, 262 
Coniston, 121 Bush, 251, 287, 288 
Conqueror, 248 Dale, John, 39-40 
Conrad, Joseph, 142 Dale, Mr., 168 
Contest, 188 Dalhousie, Earl of, 138 
Cooper's Covert, 70 Dalton, 72 
Copgrove, 172, 200 Danby Beck, 55 
Ik, 179 Danby, Will, 166, 167, 170, 171 
Park, 179, 204 Danby Dale, 55 
Copmanthorpe, 176, 178, 210 Dane's Dyke, 277 
‘ood, 210 Danger, 56 
Corbet, Mr., 246 Danver, 103 
Coss Hagg, 71 Darknal, Robert, 211 
Costa Beck, 42, 45, 72, 354 Darley Beck, 121 
Cottam, 256 Darlington, 3rd Earl of, 164, 165, 167, 243 
Church, 268 Darnel, J., 272 
Whin, 253 Dashwood, 248 
Cottesmore Hunt, the, 31 David (keeper), 260 
Cottingwith, 276 Dawson, Bobbie, 33, 35, 37 $99-» 45» 49-7) 54. 
Countess, 29 56 
Countess (Farndale), 56 Dawson, J., of Orra, 35, 37 
Countess (York and Ainsty), 167 Deacon, 280 


Court House, 186 Decoy Plantation, 230 
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Deighton, 102 
Bar, 130 
Covert, 192 
Grove, 213 
Spring, 104, 113, 130 
Dell Bottom, 251 
Dellman’s Farm, 273 
Denmark, 103 
Denton, 143 
Denton-holme, 14 
Derwent Hunt, the, 76 
Country of, 65, 66 
Derwent, the River, 42, 43, 45, 82, 83, 88, 211, 
212, 230, 244, 245, 249, 254, 257, 276, 
277, 279, 284, 286 
Valley, the, 217, 229, 231, 232, 277 
“* Destiny,” 259 
Devonshire, Earl of, 161 
Devonshire Whin, 114 
Wood, 129 
Dexter (Lord Middleton’s), 280 
Dido, 29, 56 
Dimple Hole, 262 
Dimple Side, 267 ; 
Dintingdale Qu: , 148, 150 
Dival Wood, feo 
Diver, 280 
Dixon, W. Scarth, cited, 28 et alibi, passim. 
Dog Kennel Whin, 93, 98, 99, 114 
Dog-stop Wood, 229 
Domesday Book, 198, 202, 235 
Don, the iver 83 
Doncaster, 91 
Doodle Hill, 273, 
“Dordrecht Harbour,” 
124 
Dorimant, 108 
Dorington, H., 37, 48 
Dos: Pool (Cornwall), 86 
Dotterel Whin, 251 
Douglas, Earl of, 198 
Dove, the River, 42, 44, 45, 50, 51, 52, 68, 72, 


74 
Downs, the, 2 
Dragon, 99 
Drake, cited, 147, 161, 234 
Dreadnought, 116 
Driffield, 225, 227, 236, 238, 239, 268 
Ww near, 225 
Dringhouses, 166 
Driver, 103 
Druid, 188 


Duck, Joseph, 49 sqq., 

Wille ee So 

Duggleby, 218, 228, 229, 254, 259, 279 
old, 217, 218, 228, 229 

Dun Wood, 104 

Duncombe, Charles, 243 


Duncombe, the Hon. William, later Earl of 
Feversham (g.v.), 45 


painting (Turner), 
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Duncombe Park, 43, 243 
Red Deer in, 66, 67, 68 
Woods, 66 
Dunkeswick, 102, 124 
Dunnington Hagg, 255 
Durham, 74, 169 
Durham, Bishops of, 151, 198 


Earp, FRED, 261 
Earthquake Plantation, 229, 254, 262 
Easingwold, 52, 190 
East Cottingwith, 212, 244 
East Heslerton, 274, 278 
East Kent Hunt, the, 48, 273 
East Keswick, 128, 156 
East Lutton, 219, 276, 291 
East Middleton Hunt, the, 274, 276 
East Moors, the, 28, 40 
East Ness, 72 
East Newton Covert, 74 
East Riding, the, 42, 83, 21, 238, 239, 243 
East Rigton, 98 
Easthorpe, 253 
Ebberston, 253, 254 

Warren, 253 
Eboracum, see York 
Eccup, 106 
Eddlethorpe, 230 

Covert, 257 

Kennels at, 244, 279 

Mill, 257 

Moor, 252 

Pastures, 257 
Eden House Coverts, 278 
Edward I, 87, 234 
Edward II, 150, 199 
Edward IV, 148, 186 
Ein-Stiga, 87 
Elizabeth, Queen, 96, 208 
Ellerby, Robert, 58 
Ellermere, 37 
Ellerton, 212 

Priory, 213 
Elmet, Celtic Kingdom of, 86, 87, 126, 131, 145, 

146, 150 

Elmhouse, 37 
Elvington, 281 

Wood, 213 
Empingham, 25 
Escrick, 151, 211, 213 

Park, 211 

Road, 213 
Esk, the River, 43, 44, 55, 83 

Valley, 4 
Espec, Walter I’, 67, 284 
Espersykes Farm, 270, 278 
Everingham, 261 

Park, 261 
Excalibur, 86 
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FapMoor, 65, 68, 69 
Fagton, 270 
Fairburn, 155 
Fairfax, Admiral Robert, 144 
Anne (Vere), Lady, 143 
Brian, 20, 22 
Colonel, 171, 186, 189 
Elizabeth, 143 
Lord, 20, 26, 33, 67, 137, 139, 211 
Mary, Duchess of Buckingham, 20, 21, 24, 
2. 


Sis 
Mr., 100, 104 
Sir Thomas (later Lord Fairfax), 136 &n., 
137, 138, 139, 140, 143, I 
Sir William, 211 3 a Keith 
Fairfield, 111 
Fairy Dale, 265 
Fairstar, 264 
Fallacy, 26. 
Fallible (Belvoir, 186, 188 
Falstaff, 270 
Fame, 55 
Famous, 29, 56 
Fangfoss, 212, 243 


Park, 281 

Farlington, 249, 262, 265, 267, 287 
Beck, 192 
High Covert, 262, 287 
Vale, 282 sqq. 

Farndale, 45 

Farndale Hunt, the, 48, 65, 69, 76 
History of, 49 sqq., 58 


Hounds, the, 31, 32, 34, 45, 48 
A Run with, 3 sqq. 
Farndale Moor, 44, 55 
Farnham, Yorks, 204 
Farnley, 84, 96, 123 
all, 84, 87, 124 
Turner pictures at, 124 
Manor, 123 
Park, 121 
Woods, 122 
Farrelly, Peter, 117 
Fauconberg, Earls of, 197 
Faultless, 56 
Favourite, 103 
Fawkes, Francis, 123, 124 
Nicholas, 123 
Walter, 123 
William, 123 
Fearnought, 115 
Fen District, 86 
Fenton Plantation, 151 
Fenwick, Mr., 176, 264 
Fernie, Mr., 266 
Fernie Hunt, the, 266, 274 
Country, 65 r 
Ferrensby, 168, 170, 172, 204 
Ferrybridge, 148 
Road, 150 
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Feversham, 1st Baron, 38, 40, 60 

2nd Baron, 66 

Earls of, 62 

ast, 45 
2nd, 64, 68 

Fewston Reservoir, 122, 187 
Field, The, 174, 176 
Filey, 42, 247, 276, 277 
Fimber, 259, 267 
Firby, 251, 284 . 
Firefly, 264 
Firr, Tom, 261 
Fisher’s Whin, 256, 258 
Fishergate Bar, York, 161, 162 
Fitzwilliam, Earls of, 94, 243, 248 
Fitzwilliam Hunt, the, 94, 243 
Fitzwilliam’s Whin, 273, 278 
Flamborough Head, 81, 217, 222, 239 

Lighthouse, 277 
Flaxby Covert, 170, 202 
Flaxton, 280 
Flawith, 199 
Fletcher, J. S., cited, 69 et alibi, passim 
Flint Mill, 108 
Flixton, 272 

Carr, 272 

Whin, 272 
Flotmanby, 272, 277 

Carr, 272 
Flyer, 262 n. 

Another, 264 
Flylingdale Moor, 42 
Foggathorpe Station, 190 
Fouler, 264 
Foljambe, Mr., 115, 247, 248 
Folkton, 272, 277 

Carr, 272 
Forager, 264 
Forden Dale, 272 
Foreman, 75 
Foreman (Lord Middleton’s), 264 
Foreright, 75 
Forester, 261, 262 n., 264, 266 
Forge Valley, 42 
Forster, Robert, 33, 37 
Fortune, 204 
Foss, the River, 88, 111, 159, 161, 163, 194, 198, 


244 
Foster, Major Gordon B., 68, 71, 74 sqq- 
Foster's Farm, 254 
Foston, 265 
Covert, 270 
Rectory, 265 
Foulness, River, 190 
Founder, 75 
Four Lanes Meet, 134, 139 
Fourth Milestone Coverts, 258 
Fox Covert, 134 
Fox, Colonel the Rt. Hon. G. R. Lane, 93, 117, 
165, 176 
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Fox, George Lane, 93, 110 sqq., 116, 117 General, 115 
Famous momnasiced by, 115, 116 George III, 163, 202 
. R. Lane, 93, 94, 97, 100, 108, 117, 163, 166 Gerard, Lord, 22 
. George Lane, 111 Gilbert, —, 276 
Sackville, 98, 99 Gilbertdyke, 190 
Fox Hill, 279 Gill, Farmer, 132 
Foxholes, 227 Gill Wood, 68 
Foyer, 266 Gillamoor, 44, 50, 52, 65, 68, 69 
Fragrance, 264 Gillard, Frank, 188 
France, 22, 24, 123 Saline; 52, 65, 67, 175, 192, 244, 264, 278 
Frederick, H.R.H. Duke of York, 202 Park, 88 - 
Freshman (Lord Middleton’s), 280 Wood, 192, 253, 255 
Freshman (Pytchley), 279, 280 Gilling Castle pack, the, 278 
Fridaythorpe, 236, 237 . Gilson, George, 186, 187, 188 
Friend, J., 272 Gipsey Corner, 213 
Frisky, 204 Givendale, 235, 250, 261, 267 . 
“‘ Frisky,” lead-miner, 120 Plantations, 249 
Frizell’s Scottish Horse, 139 Warren, 248 
Fuller, Worthies of England, cited, 91, 92 Glorious, 56 
Fullerton, J. S. H., 192 Goathland Moor, 42 
Furness Abbey, 197 Godcots Cover, 105 
Furness, Lord, 193 Gold Looking, 192 
Goldsborough, 104, 165, 170, 202 
Gadfly (Holderness), 188 Hall, 202 
Gainer, 188 Moor, 168 
Gallant, 56 Park, 168 
Galley Gap, 245, 252 Goodall, —, 266 
Galloper, 266 Goodall, F., 258 
Galtres, Forest of, 161, 198, 287 Goodall, Frank, 112, 258 
Gambler, 56 Stephen, 112 
Gambler (Bramham Moor), 188 Goodmanham, 224 
Gamblesforth Common, 154 Goodrumgate, York, 16 ‘| 
Gambling in Holderness, 249 Goring, General, 136, 139, 140, 141 
Ganthorpe, 251, 270 Gormires Wood, 130 
Ganton, 227, 272 Gossips, Mr., 99 
Barrow near, 224 Gower family, 286 
Hall, 277 Gowland or Golden, Jimmie, 58-9 
Ganton, John de, 277 Grafton, Yorks, 170, 186, 203 
Garbutt, J., xit Whin, 186 
Garbutt, R., 37 Grafton Hunt, 117 
W., 37 Grafton Waggoner, 280 | 
Gardiner’s Whin, 267 Grafton Woodman, 279, 280 
Garford Hall, 65 Graham family, of Nunnington, 74 t 
“‘ Garibaldi,’ famous leap of, 254-5 Grainge, W., 132 d 
Garrowby, 227, 231, 235, 257, 267, 279, 280 Grand National, the, 270, 278 { 
Buck Wood, 258 Grange Park Plantation, 108 : 
Hall, 235 Wood, 111, 114, 209 
Hill, 212, 235 Grant, Sir Francis, 111 
Hill Top, 249 Grant, Will, 266, 268, 272, 273 
Hounds, the, 207 Grappler, 188 : 
Preserves, 249 Grassington, 121 
Garthorpe, 96 Gray, Will, 188, 190, 193 
Garton-on-the-Wolds, 237 Great Barugh, 72 
Gascoigne, Sir Thomas, 93, 242 Great Driffield, 244, 277 
Gateforth, 102, 154 Great Hatton, 2 
Common, 102 Great North Road, 150, 151, 155, 156, 168,202, 204 
Common Wood, 155 Great Northern Railway, 118 
Gaul, Dukes of, 154 Great Ouseburn, 199 . 
Gaunt, Maurice de, 129 Great Whernside, 121 


Gazer, 264 Grecian (gipsy), 120 & n. 
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Green, David Lycett, 193 
Hounds of, 193, 194, 206, 207 
Green Hammerton, 201 
Green, Sir E. Lycett, 171, 188 sq. 
Greenhow, 96 
Greenhow Hill, village, 119 sqq. 
Greenock, Yorks, 261 
Greenwell, 261 
Greenwood’s Whin, 178 
Grimes Dyke, 145 
Grimston Hills, 98, 103 
Park, 144 
Station, 254 
Wood, 213, 
Grimthorpe, Lord, 274, 276 
Grimthorpe Wood, 267 
Grove Hunt, the, 273 
Guidale, 253 
Guider, 115 
Guidley, 101 
Guilty (Belvoir), 115 
Gulliver, George, 117 
Gunter, Captain, 176 
Guy’s Plantation, 26 
Gypsey Race River, 83, 222 
Gypseys (springs), 83 


HAaBTON, 250 
Hackness, 42 
Haggar, Charles, 186 
Hages, the, 114, 115, 126 
Haighs, the, 102, 103 
Haines, C., 272 
Haines, W., 273 
Hall Park Springs, 99 
Wood, 13 
Hall Parks, 105 
Hambleton, 47, 243 


Country, 165 

Hills, 43, 74, 83, 88, 89, 165, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 206, 207 

Plain, 28 


White Horse of, 197 
Hambleton, 152, 155 
Haugh, 155 
Hamilton and Brandon, 6th Duke of, 242 
Hampsthwaite, 114, 130 
Hanging Grimstone, 267 
Hangman’s Slack, 28 
‘“‘ Hardbargain,”’ 248 
Harden Beck, 121 
Hare-hunting, 25, 26, 34, 39, 52, 53 
Harewood, 87, 93, 94, 98, 100, 156 
Bank, 94, 95, 
Bridge, 96, 124 
Coverts, 100 
House, 96, 100, 105, 106 
Kennels, 156 
Moor, 156 
Park, 95 
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Harewood, Woods, 95 
Harewood, 1st Baron, 96 
Earls of, 93 
Ist, 96 
2nd, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, I10, 117, 165 
3rd, 93, I10, III, 112, 115, 117 
Harlow Hill, 108 
Harlthorpe, 190 
Harmony, 99 
Harome Covert, 72, 76 
Harmison, W., 254-5 
Harrogate, 96, 99, 121, 123, 124, 130, 209 
Stray, 108 
H holme, 243 
Hart! ey, Harry, fatal accident to, 265 
Hartoft Beck, 45 
Meetings, 28 
Hartoftdale, 42, 45 
Harton, 251, 262, 266 
Lodges, 192 
Haverah Park, 114 
Haverdale, 269, 273 
Hawk Hills, 192, 198 
Hawksworth, Ann, 123 
Walter, 123 
Hawksworth Hall, 123, 124 
Hayton Wood, 98 
Hazelwood, 91, 93, 98, 145 
Hall, 156 
Headingley, 131 
Healaugh, 86, 87, 94, 100, 104, 168 
Spring, 131 
Healey, Major, 248 
Heedless, 116 
Hell Wood, 94, 98 
Helmsley, 20, 24, 25, 34, 42, 43, 44, 57, 66, 67, 
68, 74, 76, 93 
Castle, 26, 33, 66 
Helmsley—Scarborough Road, 44, 45 
Helmsley, Viscount (Hon. William Duncombe), 
later Earl of Feversham, 45, 62, 64 
Helperby, 193, 195, 198 
Helperby—Pilmoor Road, 195 
Helperthorpe, 217, 222, 269, 274, 277 
Pond, 220 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, 24 
Henry III, 123 
Henry IV, V, and VI, coins of, on Towton 
Field, 146 
Henry VI, 87, 146, 148, 241 
Henry VII, 227, 286 
Henry VIII, 69, 91, 123, 198, 211, 242 
Herbert's Larches, 114 
Hertford River, 42 
Heslington, 123 
Hessay, 101, 133, 134 
Moor, 133, 137 
Hesterton, 249, 258, 259 
Hetchel Spring, 93 
Highfield House, 74 
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Highgate, Yorks, 190 

High Mowthorpe, 256 

High Thornhill, 37 

High Wood, 267 

High Woof Howe, 42 

Hildenley, 250, 253, 254, 269, 270 
Hill, Mr., 248, 276 

Hill Farm, 251 

Hill Hole, 105 

Hill, Robin, 62 

Hillto; afeoods 108 

Hobb 

Hobthurst, or ° Hob-o-th’- Hurst, 50 
Hodge Beck, 68 

Hog Plantation, 68 

Holderness, 83, 88, 229, 239, 249, 277 


Holderness, Albemarle, Earl of, 241, 242 
Holderness Hunt, the, 184, 244, 254, 201 


Country of, 274, 276 
Holland, 26 
Holland, Fred, 261, 262 
Holland, Lord, 22 
Hollidge, John, 186 
Hollin Hall, 206 
Hollings! Hill, 258 
Holly Hill, 251 
Holme Lane, Selby, 152 
Holme Wood, 190 
Holtby, H., 274 
Hook Moor, 105, 155 
Hookstone Wood, 130 
Hoole Head, see Owl Head 
Hooton Pagnell, 129 
Hope Hall annals 93, II0, 117, 156 
Horn Bank, 94, 108 
Hornby, 243 
Castle, 166, 167 
Horsfall, F. Wilson, 37, 48 
Hospodar, 116 
Hovingham, 72, 74, 25% 
Hovingham Bank, 258 
Coverts, 278 
Hall, 251 
Road, 253 
Temple at, 269 
Woods, 243, 249, 251, 258 
Howardian Hills, 231, 282, 287 
Howe Bridge Road, 269, 270 
Howl Beck, 28 
Howldale, 71 
Howsham, 231, 245, 257, 280 
Bridge, 192 


Huddleston, 100, 103 
Huggate, 244, 276 
Hugh, Viscount, 154 
Hughill, J., 37 

Hull, 162, 240 
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Hull, the River, 83 
Humber, The, 81, 82, 83, 231 
Humphery, Peg, 40 
Hungate, Robert, 151 
Hunmanby, 247, 272, 276, 277 
Gap, 271 
Sands, 277 
Hunsingore, 203 
Church, 202 
Hunter, Captain K, S., 278 
“ Hunting Tours ’’ (Nimrod), 107, 245 
Hurworth Hunt, vee pie 
Country of, 47, 65 
Hussars, 15th (the Aging: 's), 176, 257 
Hussey, Lord, 211 
Hutton, 284 
Bank, 250 
Banks Wood, 284 
Hall, 250 
Thorns, 111, 131 
Hutton-le-Hole, 45, 69 
Hutton, Richard, 202 


ILKLEY, I21 
Ingilby, Sir William, 207 
Ingle Bank, 114 
Ingleborough, 82 
Ingleby Greenhow, 43 
In anthotpe, 102, 105, 131 
Vers, 9 

Park, Bee 160 
Ingram family, the, 286 
Ironsides, the, AS 7a! 139, 140 
Irving, Captain, 176 
Irwin, Lord, 207, 235 
Isherwood, T., 58 
Isurium, see Aldborough 
Italy, 22 


ACKDAW CRAG, 156 

ackson, —, R. A., 69 

ackson, Robert, 54 

acobites, the, 161 

ames I, 286 

anus Cross at Sherburn, 151 
Jefferies, Richard, 142 

essamine, 56 

ohn, King, 87 

ohn o’ Gaunt’s Castle, 122-3 
Jollity, 167 

ones, C., 266 

ones, Inigo, 277 

oseph, J., 273 


Keecu, G., 274 
Keighley, 86 
Keldholme, 44, 68 
Kelfield, 152 

ood, 211 
Kendall, John, 57, 58, 59 


— 


INDEX 


Kendall, John (another), 58 
T. M., 58 
William, 59 
Kereby, 126 
Edge, 126 
Keswick, 98 
Beck, 95, 106, 156 
Moor, 98, 106 
Ox Close, 94, 98, 103, 128 
Kettlesing Head, 187 
Kettlewell, 121 


Kiddall Hall, 156 
Lane, 156 
Kilham, 277 
District, 276 
West Field, 258, 267 
Plantation, 256 
Killinghall, 130 
Kinch, F., 193 
King, —, of the White Coats, 136 
Kingbury, George, 112 
Kingston, fight at, 21, 22 
Kingthorpe, 7t 
Kippax Park, 155 
Kirby Drain, 108 
Kirby Grindalythe, 217, 218, 219 
Barrows at, 225 
Church, 235 
Kirby Misperton, 65, 72, 354 
Hall, 72 
Kirby Moorside, 27, 44, 60, 61, 68, 69 
Kennels at, 75 
Kirby Top Plantation, 218 
Kirby Underdale, 235, 249, 267 
Kirby Wold, 276 
Kirkdale, 44, 68 
Kirk Deighton, 86, 104, 130 
Kirk Hammerton, 201 
Church, 155, 201 
Hck, Hall, 199 
Park, 199 
Kirkby Overblow, 86, 87, 106, 112, 124 sqqg., 
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Kirkham Priory, 245, 284 
Kitching, R., 37 
Knapton, 267, 278, 279 

Hall, 249 

Plantations, 249, 258, 267 

Station, 253 

Wood, 273 
Knaresborough, 66, 84, 86, 88, 92, 126, 130, 

168, 172, 198, 204, 206 

Forest of, 121, 123 
Knaresborough, Lord, 199 
Knaresborough and Boroughbridge Road, 193, 
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Knaresborough and Pilmoor branch Railway, 
195 
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Knavesmire, Kennels at, 166, 171 
Kruger, 56 


Lacey Bortoms, 192 

Laceytoft Whin, 269 

Lacy, Ilbert de, 129 

Lady Wood, 98, 99 

La Ferté, —, 24 

Lamb's Whin, 258 

Lancashire, 82 

Land of Nod, the, 190 

Land's End, 86 

Langtoft, 219, 227, 229, 230, 252, 279 
Whin, 251 

Langton, 230 
Roman Villa near, 230 

Langton Willowgarth, 252 

Langton Wold, 239, 254, 273 

Langwith, 192 
Coverts, 213 

Lascelles, Edwin, 1st Baron Harewood, 96 
Henry, 96, 104 
Henry, Viscount, later 2nd Earl of Hare- 

wood (9.v.), 94, 101, 104 

Henry, Viscount, K.G., D.S.O., 93, 117, 129, 


202 
Major the Hon. Edward, 129 
Mrs. the Hon, Edward, 129 
Picot de, 211 
the Hon. Egremont, 176, 185, 186 
the Hon. William, 104 
Lastingham, 69, 70 
Latherton, 100 
Lathom, 261 
Latimer, Barons, 69 
Latimer, John, Lord, 69 
Laughton, 212 
Layman, 175, 176 
Laytham, 190 
Laythorpe postern gate, York, 161 
Leaf, J., 273 
Lead, 100 
Leadsham Earths, 103 
Plantations, 103 
Leatham, Mr., 243 
Leathley, 123 
Church, 123 
Leavening, 231, 232, 235, 245, 252, 257 
Brow, 231 - 
Leavening and Birdsall Road, 257 
Led Mill, 146, 148 
Ledsham, 155 
Church, 155 
Ledstone Hall, 155 
Leeds, 84, 87, 95, 118, 129, 141, 152, 155, 156, 
166, 206 
Leeds, 6th Duke of, 166 
TageaDe, 
, Digby, 243, 244 
Ralph, 277 
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Legard, Sir Charles, 266 
i John, 277 

Leicester Abbey, 152 

Leicestershire, 25 
Hunting in, 65, 71 : 
Hunts, see Atherstone, Cottesmore, Fernie 

and Quorn 

Leland, cifed, 144 et alibi, passim 

Lendal Ferry, and Bridge, 163 

Leng, Leonard, 37 

Lenotre, 92 

Leppin, 31 

Leppington, 231, 245, 257, 280 

» 245, 250, 252 

repringron and Leavening Road, 252 

Leslie, David, 137 

Leslie, Robert, 58, 61 

Leven, Earl of, 137, 139 

Leys Wood, 229 

Leysthorpe, 74 

Lilly, 30 

Lime Kiln Wood (Woodhall) 105, 115, 128, 
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Limekiln Plantation (Nunnington), 74 
Lincoln, 211 
Lincolnshire, 241 
Lincroft Covert, 131 
Lindley, 122 

Bridge, 87, 123 

Wood Reservoir, 123 
tee 105, 115 

uarry, 102 

Whin.256 
Lisle, Robert, Lord, 95 
Little Barugh, 72 
Little Ouseburn, 199 

Church, 199, 200 
Little Sessay, 195 
Lloyd, G., 176 
Lloyd, George, 167, 170, 180, 182 
Lloyd, J., 266 
Lloyd, Mr., 111 & 7. 
Lobster House, 251, 258 
Lofts, the, 104 
Londesborough, Earl of, 190 
London, 152 
Long Marston, 87, 131, 132, 137, 143, 200, 209 
Long Rush, 211 
Lord Harewood’s Hounds (see also Bramham 

Moor Hunt), 117 

Lord Middleton’s Hunt, 215, 217 sqq. 
Country, 65, 72, 170, 243-4 
History, 242 sqq. 

Recent, 274 s9q. 
Hounds, 248, 261, 269 

Lord's Whin, 260, 273 

Loud, F., 273 

Lovel’s Whin, 269 

Low Covert, 257 F 

Low Hall, Kirkby Overblow, 126-8 


Low Pasture House, 74 
Low Wood, 74, 195 
Lowna Bridge, 28 
Lowndes, H. W. Selby, 37, 47, 48 
Lowther, Sir William, 243 
Lowther, Viscount (circ. 1666), 25 
Lucas, Sir Charles, 136, 139-40 
Lumley, 103 
Lund, 229 

Wood, 99, 155, 229, 256, 258, 262 
Lund, R, W., 230 
Lylands, 170, 174 

Covert, 202 


Madge, 

Magic me 

Maidensworth, 25 

Malster, 99 

Malton, 42, 71, 72, 74, 92, 217, 229, 231, 240, 
252, 268, 277, 278, 284 

Road, 278 

Malton-Castle Howard Road, 250, 254 

Malton—Driffield Branch Railway, 235, 254 

Malton and Hovingham Road, 251, 278 

Malton—Pickering Railway, 71 ~ 

Manchester, Earl of, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141 

«Manners in the Field,’’ 270-3 

Manners, Lady Katherine, Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, 20, 21, 22 

Maramat, 259 

Marjorie, 56 

Mark, lead-miner, 120 

Market Weighton, 211, 212 


Canal, 190 
Market Weighton-Selby Railway, 190 
Markham, Mr., 100, 107 
Markham, Mr., coverts and garden of, 100 
Marksman, 56 
Marr Whin, 269 
Marston, Long, ror, 134, 141 
Marston Moor, ror . 132 sqq. 
Battle of, 88, 124, 131, 132 sqq., 161, 201 
Whin, 111 
Martin, —, 98 


Marton-cum-Grafton, 202, 203 

Marton-in-the-Forest, 287 

Mary, H.R.H. Princess, Viscountess Lascelles, 

129, 202 

Mary Stuart, Princess, 23 

Massman, see Mossman 

M.F.H. Association, 47 

Matchem, 264 

Matilda, Empress, 286 

Mauleverer, Sir Richard, 202 
William, 202 

Mauley, Lord, 242 
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Medd, W., 37 
Melbourne, 88, 194 
Hall, famous run, 190, 192, 212, 261 
Melody, 55 
Melton, 265 
Melton, William de, Archbishop of York, 198-9 
Menethorpe Beck, 230, 252 
Gate, 212 
Road, 252 
Menston Hall, 124 
Merlesuan, 202 
Meschines, William de, Earl of Chester, 95 
Mexborough, 2nd Earl of, 242 
Meynell, Hugo, 93, 245 
Meynell Chorister, 115 
Meysey-Thompson family, Mausoleum of, 200 
Meysey-Thompson, Colonel R., 175-6, 180, 181, 
182, 154 
Mickle Fell, 82 
Micklegate Bar, York, 161, 162 
Middleton, Barons 
Ist, 241 
6th, 241, 242, 243 
Accident to, and death, 246-7 
Originator of the Lord Middleton's Hunt, 
246 & n. 
7th, 247, 251 0. 1 
Sth, 247, 251, 254, 255, 276 
Accident to, and death, 257, 259 
Hunting Diaries of, 248 sqq. 
oth, 246 n., 274, 284 
Hunting Dianesof, 257, 260sqq., 276,277, 280 
oth, 274 
Middleton Estates, the, 241 
Middleton, Lady, 252 
Migration, 142-3 
Millington, 235, 244, 267 
Wood, 236, 249, 261 
Milner, Miss Eveline, 176 
Milner, Sir William, 94, ror 
Minster Hagg, 131 
Mischief, 167 
Mitchells, 268 
Mitchell's Plantation, 28 
Molyneux, Captain, R.N., 180 
Molyneux, E., 274 
Monitor, 108 
Monk, General, 162 
Monk Bar, York, 162 
Monk Fryston, 155 
Church, 155 
Monkton, ro1 
Moor Lane, 134 
Moor Monkton, 87, 194, 200, 209 
Church, 208 
Morcar, Earl of Northumbria, 128 
Morcar Hill, 128 
Moreby Hall, 210, 211 
Wood, 211 
Morgan, Benjamin, 249, 251 & n., 254 
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Morgan, Goddard, 112 
Morley, H., 270 
Morpeth Hunt,the, 62 
Morris, C., 193 
Morris, W., 273 
Morton, Lord, 108 
Morwick Hall, 155 
Mossman, Tom, 29, 30, 31 
Mount Ferrant Castle, 241, 242 
Mountgarrett, Lord, 193, 206, 207 
Mowbray, Roger de, 197 
Mowthorpe, 257 
Dale, 249, 251, 259, 286 
Hill, 286 
Mulgrave Castle, 242 
Muscoates, 71 
Music, 56 
Music (Lord Middleton's), 248 
Musley Bank, 270 
Mussenden, Major, 180 
Musters, John Chaworth, 61 
Muston, 276 
Muzeen’s Covert, 74 
Myton-upon-Swale, 82, 90, 194, 198 
Battle of, 150, 198, 199 


NABURN, 210, 211 
Nafferton, 255, 268 
Naseby Field, 197 
Nawton, 68, 72 
Towers, 68 
Naylor, —, 167 
Nelson, 176 
Nene, the River, 288 
Ness, a 
Hall, 76 
Nestor, 176 
Nether Poppleton, 87, 209 
Neville family, 286 
Neville, Bishop of Durham, 198 
New Malton, 284 
New Park Coverts, 176, 198 
New Spring Covert, 131 
Newburgh, 278 
Park, 174, 175, 253 
Priory, 197 
Newby Hall, 90, 172, 179, 180, 206 
Ferry, Accident at, 179, 180 sgq., 185, 206, 
256 
Newcastle, 184 
Newcastle, Marquis of, 136, 139 
Newmonkton, 165 
Newport Pagnell, 129 
Newport Station, 190 
Newsham Bridge, 244, 250, 276 
Newstead, 254 
Newthorpe, 103 
Newton, 222, 256, 261, 267 
House, 258 
Old Wood, 273 
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Newton, Lord, 265 
Newton Field, 1or 
Newton Kyme, 114 
Newton Park, 273 
Newtondale, 42, 45 
Newton-on-Ouse, 101 
Nichols, cited, 25 
Nidd, 193, 206 
Hall, 99, 206 
Kennels at, 206 
the River, 82, 84, 86, 88, 90, Ior & n., 105 
& n., 118, 121, 130, 131, 168, 172, 187, 
204, 206, 207, 208, 209 
Valley, 130 
Synod at, 206 
Nidderdale, 121, 126 
Nigel, 264 
‘Nimrod,’ cited, 104, 106, 107, 165-6, 167, 171, 
246-7 
Nine Spring Dale, 265 
Nineveh, Yorks, 170 
Ninth Legion, the, 204 
Noble's Wood, 99 
Noel, Tom, 31 
Nor’ Acres, 146, 150 
Nor’ End, 261 
Norfolk, Duke of (temp. Henry VII), 286 
Normanby, 70, 72, 100 
Normanby, Marquis of, 242 
Normanby Road, 74 
North Dale Beck, the, 45 
North wegnion, 130 
North Duffield, 211, 212 
North End Plantation, 235 
North Grimston, 218, 229, 241, 256, 258, 279 
North Holme, 71 
North Plantation, 235 
North Riding, the, 3, 33, 42, 82, 238 
North Warwickshire Hunt, the, 261 
North Yorkshire Moors, 42 
Northallerton, 198 
Northumberland, Earl of (1408), 91, 92 
Northumberland, Earl of (temp. Henry VIII), 


152 
NorihernGeriand! Earls of, 208, 213 
Norton, 357, 269 
Norton ye , of Bilbrough, 143 
Norton Conyers, 168 
Norwood Bottoms, 112 
Nosegay, 176 
Nottingham, 26, 74 
Nottinghamshire, 23, 241 
Nova Scotia (covert), 100, 104, 131, 210 
Novelty, 176 
Nun Appleton, 25, 94, 100, 178, 210 
Hall, 144 
Nun Monkton, 82, ror, 208 
Church, 208 
Green, 208 
Manor House, 208 


Nun Monkton Priory, 201 
Nunnington, 72, 74 
Hall, 74 


Oak Beck, 130 
Oak Cliffe, 258 
Obtrusch Roque, 50 
Oglethorpe, 92 
House, 99 
Whin, 99, 104 
Old Byland, 243 
Old Fox Covert, 257-8 
Old London Road, the, 144-5, 150 
Old Malton, 28, 72, 242, 243, 270, 279, 284 
Bar, 253 
Country, 278 
Old Wood, 262 
Oliver, Captain, 176 
Olliver, T., 272 


Orra, % 
Orvis, G., 249 
Orvis, William, 174, 180, 182 
Osbaldeston, George, 102, 276 
Osgodby Coverts, 212 
Hall, 211, 212 
Ossington, 241 
Oswaldkirk, 67, 74 192 
Oswin, 145 
Otley, 84, 106, 121, 123, 124, 206 
Otley Chevin, 84, 87, 101, 106, 118, 155 
Quarries, 156 
Ould Baile, York, 161 
Ouley, William, ballad by, 28 sqq. 
Ouse Burn or Ouse Gill Beck, 82, 199-200 
Ouse, the River, 42, 82, 83, 86, 88, 90, 101, 137. 
148, 151, 152, 153, 154, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 198, 199, 200, 202, 209, 210, 211 
Tributaries of, 82-3, 86, 88, 94 & n. 
Valley of, 194, 203 
Overton Wood, 199 
Owl Head Wood, 94, 105 n., 106, 112 m. 128 
Ox Close, 249, 251, 262, 265, 266 
Ox Pasture, 270 
Wood, 230, 286 
Oxygen, 262 n. 


PapsIpDE HALL, 121, 122 
Page, Tommy, 34 
Painter, 248 
Pallathorpe Wood, 168 
Pannal, 108, 123, 129 
Paradox Ate sechley 280 
Parke’s Farm, 252 
Parker, Jack, 59 sqq. 
Parkin’s Wood, 114 
Parlington, 93, 103, 112 

Old Wood, 112 

Park, 156 
Parr, Catherine, 69 
Parrington, Thomas, 46, 58, 61, 65 
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Pastime, aoe Pontefract, 115 
Patchfield Wood, 148 Poole, 155 
Patefield Wood, 103 Bridge, 100, 108 
Pateley Bridge, 119, 120 Poolfield Osiers, 190 
Pateman, George, 252 Poppleton, 137 
Payne, Charles, 112 lantations, 209 
Payne, George, 94, 97, 10, III, 115, 122, 131 Porter, General, 136, 140, 141 
unting Journal of, 98 sqq., 165, 166 Potterton, 112 
Payne’s Drain, 106 Potto, 37 
Payne's Slack, 261, ao Powter, Will, 185 
Paynell or Pagnal, Ralph, 129, 202 Pratt’s Wood, 250 
Peacock, William, 54 Preston, H., 188 
Pearson, Alfred, 61 Preston, Major, 176 
Pease, Howard, 39 Pretty Wood, 270 
Sir Alfred, 14, 34 Priors Whin, 266 
Peckfield Bar, 155 Providence Green, 170 
Lodge, 155 Ptolemy, 158 
Wood, 9: Pugilist (Duke of Rutland’s), 264 
Peel, John, 8 Punch Bowl, the, 95, 126, 128, 156 
Peel Bridge, 213 Pytchley Hunt, the, 273, 280 
Peel Wood, 192, 255 Country, 204 
Pelham, Mr., 243 Hounds, the, 167 
Penda, 145 
Penhouse, 257 QUARRY PLANTATION, 72 
Penhow, 252 Quorn Hunt, the, 61, 110, 261, 273 
Penyghent, 82 Hounds, the, 61 
Percy, Henry; Earl of Northumberland, 92 
Peterborough, 62 Raseit HILt, 202 
Pheasant Parks, 76 Raby pack, the, 167 
Phillips, Professor, 50 Racer, 115 
Phizgig, 273 Racer (Lord Middleton's), 248 
Pickering, 28, 58, 65, 70 Radiant, 75 
Beck, 45, 71 Raglan, 262 & n., 264 
Forest, 28, 93 Raisdale Mill, kennels at, 48 
Haugh, 71 Raisthorpe, 256, 267 
Marshes, 72 Farm, 235 
Moor, 45 Randolph, 198 
Parks, 71 Random (North Warwickshire), 280 
Vale, 42, 70, 72, 284 Random, 264 
Pickle Rash, 99 Ranger, 56, 116 
Pierse, Captain, 195 Ransom, 262, 264 
Pilgrimage of Grace, the, 211, 242 Raskelf, 198 
Pillage , 167 Ravager (Warwickshire), 280 
Pillages (Lord Middleton's) 266 Rawdon Hill, roo, 156 
Pilmoor, 168, 195, 272 Ray Wood, 108 
Hall, 195 Rechless, 56 
Pits, the, 257 Rector, 280 
Place Newton, 276 Red House, 170, 209 
Plantagenet, Edward, 286 Wood, ror, 209 
Elizabeth, 286 Redman, Lady, 95-6 
Richard, 161 Sir Richard, 96 
Playful, 55 Regent, 280 
Plompton, 104, 129 Remnant, foxhound, 248 
Rocks, 129 Renshaw, 98, 100, 103 
Pluckham, 251, 258, 261, 267 Wood, 144, 145, 146, 150 
Pock Stone Moor, 187 Reprobate (Lord Middleton's), 280 
Pocklington, 212 Restoration, the, 26 
Canal, 88 Reveller, 264 
Pockthorpe, 256, 268 Reveller (Sinnington), 280 
Whin, 255 Ribble River, 84 
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Ribston, 102, 104 

Big Wood, 202 

Bridge, 102 

Hall, 202 

Park, 185 
Riccal, 211 

Hall, 211 

Moor, 74 

River, 43, 73, 74 

Wood, 74 
Riccaldale, 43, 44, 65, 76 
Richard I, 87 
Richard III, 286 
Richardson, John, 270 
Richardson's Plantation, 192 
Richmond, Ear! of, 286 
Riding Beck, 236 
Rievauix Abbey, 42, 43, 67, 197, 284 
Rievaulx Bridge, 67 


Moor, 43 

Riffa, 100, 102, 105, 108, 124 
Rifler, 115 
Ri mn, 108, 124, 126 

ills, 94, 112 
Rillington, 258, 276, 278 
Riot, 56 
Ripleyng. 84, 99, 206, 207 

hurch, 207 


Ripon, 90, 172, 206 
Riseborough Hagg, 70 

Hill, 70 
Riseley Hall, 206 
Roberts, W., 117 
Robinson, Mr., 176, 180, 182 
Rocket, 103 
Rocking Stones, the, 187 
Rockwood, 248 
Roecliffe Whin, 179 
Roister, 108 
Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 91-2, 129 
Roman, 248 
Roman Road, 144 
Romans in Britain, 159, 204, 223, 284 
Romille, Robert de, 95 
Romulus, 262 n. 


Rookbarugh Covert, 61, 65, 70, 71, 72, 74 


Rose, 29 

Rosebud, 175-6 

Rosedale, 42, 45,55 
Rosedale Hunt Club, 55, 51 
Ross Moor House, 261 
Rotterdam, 23 

Rougemont Carr, 124 
Roundhay Bottoms, 106 
Rover, 248 

Rowgate, 267 

Rowston, Harry, 117, 193 
Roxb: Hounds, the, 34, 49 
Roya! Buckhounds, the, 112 
Rudding Park, 106, 126, 130 


INDEX 


Rudland Moor, 44, 50, 69 
Rudland Rigg, 52 
Rudstone, Barrows near, 222, 223 
Rufforth, 209 
Whin, 209 
Ruin, ae 
Ruler, 2 
Ruler (Lord Middleton's), 248 
Rupert, Prince, 22, 136, 137, 139 
Russell, Richard, 255 
Ruston Parva, 255 
Rutland, Francis Manners, 6th Earl of, 20 
Rutland, 5th Duke of, 243, 248, 264 
(hounds purchased during minority of) 
Rye, the River, 28, 42, 43, 44, 45, 65, 66, 67,72, 
74, 76, 244, 254 
Ryedale, 43, 44, 66, 67 


Sailor, 264 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, 154, 155 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 209 
St. Neot’s, 22, 26 
“ Saltfish,” 174, 178, 179, 181, 182 
Saltmarshes Whin, 249 
Salton, 72, 270 
Hill, 74 
Sticks, 74 
Sand Hutton, 231, 262, 265, 280-1 
Common, 258 
Coverts, 258 
Sandbeck Wood, 130 
Sandburn, 262 
Sandholme, 190 
Sapphire, 188 
Saville, Henry Bumper, 242 
Sawley Hall, 90, 207 
Moor, 207 
Saxton, 146, 148, 150 
Carr, 100, 148 
Church, 146 sqq. 
Scackleton Moor, 249 
Scadale, 76 
Scagglethorpe, 273, 278 
Brow, 266 
Scalla Moor House, 71 
Scampston, 253, 278, 279 
Railway Gate House Pease 253 
a ee 66, 162, 19 
Road, 68, 69, 70, 254, nie 
Scarborough—Pickering Railway, 71 
Scarcroft Wood, 156 
Scargill Plantation 130 
Scarthingwell Park, 100, 103, 150 
Scawton, 243 
Moor, 67, 88 
School House Whin, 93-4, 98 
Scorely Wood, 255 
Scone, 2 
Scotland, 91, 92 


INDEX 


Scottish Horse at Marston Moor, 1 37, 138, 
140, 141 
Scotton, 204, 206 
Banks, 204 
Scourdale, 261 
Scratchmere Scar, 14 
Scrayingham, 257 
Scriven, 173, 178 
all, 173 
Park, 172, 173 
Scriven family (de Scriven), 172, 173 
Henry, 172 
Johanna, 172 
Scroope, Colonel, 22 
Seamer, 272 
Seamer, 280 
Seaton Ross Wood, 261 
Selby, 86, 88, 101, 106, 118, 126, 152-3 
Abbey, 152, 154-5 
Country, 152, 156 
Selby—Leeds Road, 155 
Selby—Market Weighton Road, 211 
Selby—York Road, 151, 213 
Seph, the River, 43, 44 
Sempringham, Gilbert de, 213 
Senator (Lord Middleton's), 280 
“ Sentimental Journey, The" (Sterne), 195 
Sessay, 195 
Wood, 164, 174, 175, 189, 194, 195 
Settler, 280 
See eae. 218, 241, 242, 264, 278, 279 
Big Wood, 229 
Wood, 256, 258, 262, 273 
Seven, the River, 42, 44, 45, 69, 72, 74 
Sezevaux, John de, 234 
Shadwell, 106 
Grange, 106 
Shandy Hall, Coxwold, 195, 197 
Shaw, Dick, 54, 55, 56 
Joe, 54-5 
Shelm, 267 
Shepherd, —, 108 
Shepherd, Stephen, 105 & n., 106, 108 
Shepherd’s Wood, 170 
Shepherdess, the (Eh 273 
Sherbrooke, Penn C., 61, 62, 70, 74, 76, 269 
Sherbrooke, Mrs. P. C. (née Musters), 61, 62 
Sherbrooke Thorns Covert, 70 
Sherburn, 267, 273 
Barrows near, 224 
Wold, 260 
Sherburn-in-Elmet, 86, 103, 148, 150, 151, 152 
Athelston’s palace at, 150 
Church, 150-1 
Sherburn's Whin, 260 
Sheriff Hutton, 192, 262, 265, 266, 267, 270, 
86~ 


286-7 
Castle, 175, 286, 287 
Whin, 251 
Sherwood, W., 75 
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Shiner, 108 
Shiner (Melton), 264 
Shire Oak at Headingley, 131 
Shireoaks, 94, 100, 103, 105, 131 
Shires, the, 25 
Short, Ted, 117 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, 152 
sicily, Tancreds, Kings of, 201 
Sicklinghall, 103, 114, 126, 128, 129 
Common, 106 
Wood, 112 
Simon Seat, 121 
Simpson’s House, 266 
hin, 266 
Singleton’s Whin, 261 
Sinnington, 45, 69, 70 
Common, 70, 72 
Manor, 61 
Vale, 43, 61, 65, 66 
Sinnington Hunt, the, 45, 57 sgq., 269, 278 
Committee, 63 
Country, 61, 64, 65 sgq., 88, 90, 276 
Hounds, the, 31, 49, 57, 62 
Sinnington Hunt Club, 57 
Skeldergate Ferry, and Bridge, 163 
Postern, York, 162 
Skelton Whin, 72 
Skip Bridge, 194, 208 
Sept Moor, 44, 68 
Wood, 31, 68 
Skipton, 66, 86, 90, 121, 198 
Skipwith, 211 
Church, 211 
Common, 211 
Neolithic remains at, 211 
Skuseley Moor, 243 
Wood, 243 
Slack, the, 273 
Slaughterman, 30 
Sledmere, 217, 218, 226, 227, 228, 255, 266, 
267, 274, 276, 277, 279 
Church, 228 
House, 228 
Monument, 238, 255, 266 
Paddock, 259 
Park, 266 
War Memorial, 228 
Whin, 256 
Sledmere and Fimber Station, 235 
Sleightholme Dale, 68 
Farm, 68 
Slingsby Bank, 249, 251, 258 
Slingsby, Captain, 186, 187 
Sir Charles, 171, 172 sqq., 185, 188 
Sir Henry, 209 
Sir Thomas, 164 
William de, 172 
Smaws, 103, 114 
Smith, Rev. Sydney, 287 
Smith, Thomas, 255 
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Smith, Tom, 112, 114, 116 
Smith’s Whin, 192, 266 
Smithwaite, 105 
Smoker (Bramham Moor), 116, 264 
Snainton, 254 
Songster, 280 
Sonley Hill, 74 
Sotheby, Elizabeth, 241, 242 
Robin, 242 
Thomas, of Birdsall, 241 
South Duffield, 212 
South Stainley, 206 
South Wilts Hunt, the, 110, 111 
South Wold, 273 
Southolme, 76 
Spacey House Whin, 114, 126, 129 
Spain, 24 
Spaldington, 190 
Spanker, 29 
Spaunton Moor, 45, 69 
peedwell, 56 
Speller, 262 
Wood, 287 
Spellow Hill, 168 
Spink, Mr., ror 
Spink, Nicholas, 37, 39, 45, 40-7 
Spiteful, 264 
Spittle Beck, 286 
Splendour, 167 
Spofforth, 114, 115, 130 
Haggs, 103, 105, 106, 108, 112, 129 
Spring Wood, 70, 112, 114, 207 
Sproxton, 68 
Coverts, 76 
Squires, Tom, 186 
Saablens Wood, 70 
“hunting, 25, 33 
Stetaburn, 108 
Stainley House, 178 
Stalwart, 280 
Stamford Bridge, 42, 212, 231, 243, 255, 281 
Stampers Wood, 72 
Stanley, Arthur, 276 
Stapleton, Mr., 94 
Stapylton, Miles, 188, 192, 193 
Starhght, 116 
Statesman, The, 94 
Staveley, 172, 204 
Church, 204 
Mill, 173, 204 
Staxton, 272 
Stearsby Hagg, 251, 257, 288 
Steeton Fields, 104 
Whin, 170 
Stephen, King, 286 
Sterne, Lawrence, 195-6 
Stick Covert, 253 
Stillingfleet, 211 
Beck, 211 
Wood, 211 


Stonegroove, Wy 
Stonehouse, William, 54 
Stormer (Belvoir), 280 
Streamer, 115 
Streethouses, 94, 168 
Strensall, 199 


Stillington, 198 
Stittenham Wood, 249, 251, 262, 265, 266, 267, 
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Stockeld, 104, 124 


Coverts, 105, 129 
Lodge, 102 
Park, 103, 112, 114, 128, 129 


Stockton, 111 


Forest, 281 


Stockton Hall, 281 


Windmill Coverts, 258 
4, 192 


Common, 281 


Strensall-York Road, 192 
Stub Wood, 94, 104, 178, 210 
Stud Farm, 260 

Sturton Grove, 103 

Stutton Mill, 103 


Willowgarth, 100 


Such, John, 57 . 
Suffield, Lord, 110 
Sun Beck, 195 
Sunbeam, 262 n. 
Sutton Hall, 186 


Whin, 192 
Wood, 255, 261 


Sutton-in-the-Forest, 287 
Sutton-upon-Derwent, 88, 244 
Swaythorpe Pasture, 251 
Swainby, 37 

Swale, the River, 82, 90, 194, 199 


Valley, 43 
Wood, 130 


Swan, George, 168 

Swan, R. Clayton, 61, 62, 75 
Swan Bushes, 98 

Swarcliffe Hall, 130 


Park, 114 


Swarthdale Springs, 243 
Swindon (Yorks), 105, 108 


Wood, 95, 106, 108, 124, 125, 128, 156 


Swinham Wood, 230 
Swinsty Reservoir, 122 
Swinton, 254, 270 


Grange, 270 


Sykes, Sir Christopher, 227, 228 


Sir Mark Masterman, 164, 165 ., 166, 195, 
230, 243, 245 

Sir Tatton, 165 & n., 230, 238, 241, 242, 245, 
246, 247, 248 


TADCASTER, 83, 84, 86, 88, 92, 118, 137, I41, 


143, 144, 148, 156, 210 
Bar, 168 


Tailby, Mr., 266 
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Tailby, Mr., Hounds of, 112 
Talbot Hotel, Malton, 252 
Talbot, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, 74 
Tamboro Hill (Leicestershire), 65 
Tan gallop, the, 254 
Tancred, Charles, 201 
Christopher, 201 
Tapster (Brocklesby), 188 
Tarquin (Warwickshire), 280 
Tarter, 99 
Tate, Richard, 37 
Tattersall’s, 111 
Teale, Mr., 98 
Tees River, 42, 82, 83 
Telfer, T., 193 
Tempest, 167 
Terrington, 249 
Thackers, 257 
Thatcher, Arthur, 266, 274 
Bert, 274 
Dick, 274 
Thicket Coverts, 212 
Priory, 88, 212 
Whin, 212 
Thirkills Whin, 108, 126 
Thirkleby, 195, 219, 259 
Park, 195 
Whin, 259 
Thirsk, 28, 47, 65, 90, 193 
Thirsk and Malton Railway, 254 
Thixendale, 227, 232, 234-5, 279 
Thompson, Mr., 94 
Thompson, Richard, see Meysey-Thompson 
Thompson's Farm, 114 
Thoraldby, 252 
Hall, 257 
Thorganby, 212, 213 
Thormanby, 174 
Thorn Bank, 99 
Thorner, 94 
Thornhill, 33 
Thorns Wood, 286 
Thornthorpe Farm, 252 
Thornton (East Riding), 261, 265 
Thornton (North Riding), 174 
Thornton Beck, 42, 45 
Thornton, Colonel, 164, 165, 195 
Thornton Windmill, 262 
Thorntondale, 45, 71 
Thornton le Clay, 265, 266, 270, 286, 287 
Thornville Royal, 164 
Thorp Fields, 108 
Thorparch, 87 
Thorpe, 222, 276 
Green, the white fox of, 174 


Mill, 200 A 
Thorpe Basset, 2 
Thorpe Basset Wold, 278 


Thorpe Underwood Hall, 200 
Thousand Yards Plantation, 230, 258, 262 
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Three Spring Dale, 256 
Throlam, r90 
Thumper, 29 
Tilliard, General, 136 
Tintagel, 86 
“ T'Miners ” (Bruff), 119-20 
Tockwith, 107, 132, 136, 137, 185 
Road, 134 
Tocock, Philip, 112 
Todd, Jack, 54 
Toilet, 167 
Tollerton, 170 
Tollingham, 190 
Tolston Lodge, 114 
Tomboy, 99 
Tom Smith Cross, 28 
Plantation, 68 
Tongue, Cornelius (‘Cecil’), 176 sqq. 
Tonstall, Dr., Bishop of Durham, 91 
Topclife, 90 
Topster, 264 
Towdale, 68 
Tower of London, 19, 27, 57 
Towthorpe Plantation, 78 
Towton, 100, 142, 144 
Field, 145, 147, 148 
Dale, 145, 148 
Hall, 148 
Lane, 145, 146, 148 
Roses of, 146 
Spring, 103, 148 
Treacher, George, 167 
Treadwell, Charles, r10, 111, 112, 116 
Trimbush, 248 
Another, 264 
Trinket, 115 
“ Tristram Shandy " (Sterne), 195 
Trivick, Jim, 185, 186 
Trouncer (York and Ainsty), 248 
Troutsdale, 249 
Tuff, Truman, 185, 186 
Tuffnell family, 208 
Tuneful, 167 
Tunnel Plantation, 256, 265 
Turenne, Marshal, 24, 26 
Turner, J. W. M., 123, 124 
Turpin, Fred, 112 
Turton, E. R., M.P., 37, 48 
Tutt, River, 172 
Tybballs, Mr., 29, 30 
Twyford Vale (Leicestershire), 282 


ULLESKELF, 148 

Uncleby, 235 
Plantation, 251 
Wold, 235 

Upper Helmsley, 281 

Upper Poppleton, 209 

Upsall, 47 
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Ure, the River, 82, 88, 90, 159, 172, 179, 194, 
199, 200, 206 
Valley, 43 


VAGABOND (Belvoir), 273 n. 

Valenciennes, 24, 26 

Valesman, 280 

Valour, 273 & n. 

Vandyke, 21 

Vanguard, 246, 247 

Vanity, 56 

Vavasour family, 91, 124, 156 

Vavasour, Sir Thomas, 93 
Sir Walter, 242 

Vere, Horatio, Lord, 143 

Vese Pasture, 251 

Viceroy, 280 

Villager, 176 

Villiers, Lady Mall, Duchess of Devonshire, 

and of Richmond, 20-1, 22, 23, 24 

Lord Francis, 21, 22 

Vyner, Clare, 180, 181 
Lady Mary, 179 


Wapns Ley, R., 262 
Wailes-Fairbairn, W. T., 192-3 
Wales, Prince of, see Charles II 
Walkingham Warren, 179, 204 
Walmgate and Bar, York, 161, 162 
Walshford Bridge, 104, 168 
Walton, 86, 87, 108, 137, 138, 168 
Abbey, 242 
Head, 106, 108 
Whin, 99 
Wood, 99, 103, 105, 108, 131 
Wanton, 103 
Wapentakes, 88, 87, 131, 150 
Wablington, 261, 281 : 
Manor, 257 
Plantations, 257 
Ward, Harry, 54 
Warde, John, 111, 115 
Wardle, Tom, 75 
Ware's Farm, 254 
Warrior, 24 
Warwick, Earl of (1461), 148 
Warwickshire, 241 
Warwickshire Hunt, the, 190, 246 
Washburn, the River, 86, 121 sqq. 
Valley, 84, 86, 96, 119 
Wass Gill, 52 
Waterloo, 139 
Waterloo run, the, 190 
Wath Wood, 269, 270 
Watling Street, 91, 92, 162 
Watson, Mr., 242 
Watson, John, 92 
Watson, Scout-master, 141 
Weaverthorpe, 217, 222, 269 
Barrows at, 225 
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Weaverthorpe Church, 222 
Weeton, 102, 105, 108, 124 
Welburn, 72, 270 
Welcome, 248 
Welham, 257, 264, 273 
Bridge, 190 
High Covert, 257 
High Plantation, 254 
Welland, the River, 288 
Wells, Mr., 58 
Wenlock, Barons, 211 
Wenlock, Lord, 176 
West Heslerton, 259, 278 
West Lutton, 219, 276 
West Ness, 72 
West Plantation, 128 
West Riding, the, 82 
West Woods, 99, 114 
Westerdale Moor, 44 55 
Western Yorkshire, Mountains of, 83 sqq. 
Westmorland, 25, 82 
Westow, 231, 257 
Wetherby, 91, 92, 129, 131, 132 
Bridge, 108 
Grange, 94 
Hound Show, 176 
Road, 209 
Wetwang, 222, 236, 237-8, 261, 267 
Pond at, 222, 237 
Wharfe, the River, 82, 84, 86, 87, 91, 94 & ”., 
95, 96, 106, 118, 121, 123, 126, 127, 
130, 143, 144, 151, 152, 155, 156, 211 
Wharfedale, 84, 87, 121, 123, 124, 126 
Wharram le Street, 235, 241, 254-5, 259 
Wheldrake, 194, 212, 213 
Common, 192, 213 
Whenby, 28 
Thorns, 257 
Whernside, 52 
Whimsey, 248 
Whin, the, 94, 105 
House, 273 
Moor, 146, 260, 269 
Whipster, 248 
Whitby, 43 i 
Whitby and Pickering Railway, 71 
White, Colonel W. J., 180, 256-7 
White Battle, the, 199 
White Coats, the, at Marston Moor, 136, 139 
Whiteclifie, Squire, 30 
White Horse, the, 195 
White Horse Inn, Empingham, 25 
White Horse Inn, Hambleton, 47 
“* Whitelock,”’ 248 
Whitesyke Close, 134, 139, 140, 141 
Ditch, 134, 136, 139 
Whin, 134 
Whitewall House, 257 
Whitlock, cited, 236 
Whittle Car, 112 
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Whitwell, 245 
Whitwell, 284, 286 
Whitworth, Captain H., 193 
Whixley, 200, 202 
Fox, the, 174 
Manor House, 174, 200, 201 
Park, 174 
Wickam- iton, Captain, 274, 276 
Wickam’s Plantation, r14 
Widdington Wood, 208 
Wigganthorpe, 243, 251 
Wigham Wood, 213 
Wighill, 87, 131, 168 
Park, 88, 99, 100, 111, 131 
Wigman Wood, 192 
Wike, 106 
Whin, 98, 106, 156 
Wilberfoss, 212, 281 
Mill, 261 
“Wild Man from Borneo,’’ Grand National 
Winner, covert named after, 270, 278 
Wild Man Inn, the, 100, 105, 168 
Wilderness Covert, 72 
Wilfrith, Archbishop of York, 206 
Willerby, Barrows at, &c., 223, 224, 277 
William, Archbishop of York, 163 
William the Conqueror, 95, 154 
William III, 92, 201 
Willitoft, 190 
Willoughby, Captain the Hon. Digby, R.N., 247 
Captain the Hon, Ernest, later roth Lord 
Middleton, 274 
Colonel the Hon, Tatton L. F., 245, 274 
Henry, later 5th Baron Middleton, 241, 2 
the Hon Henry, 8th Baron Middleton, 247 
Willoughby, the Hon. Thomas, 240-1, 242, 282 
Mr., 242, 243 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord, 116, 280 
Willow Bridge, 251, 262 
Covert, 192 
Willow Garth, 131, 212 
Whin, 152 
Wilson, Arthur, 188 
Wilsthorpe, 134 
Moor, 133 
Wood, 101 & n., 107, 133, 134, 136 
Wiltshire, Earl of, 161 
Windmill near Askham Richard, 209, 210 
Windsor, 21, 23 
Windsor (York and Ainsty), 280 
Winsleyhurst, ee 
Winwaed Field, Battle of, 145 
Wistow, 152 
Wold Newton, 266, 272 
Valley, 217 
Wold Villages, ponds of, 220-2 
Wolds, the, 42, 83, 88, 94, 161, 163, 211, 212, 
213, 217 59q., 249, 264, 265, 268, 269, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 284 
Barrows and entrenchments on, 217 sqq. 
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Wolds, life on, pel accenensy ago, 238 
Wolves on, temp. Henry VII, 227 
Wollaton, 247, 252 
Wolsea Farm, ford at, 190 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 151, 152 
Wombleton, 72, 76 
Wombwell, Lady, 176 
Sir George, 176, 180, 181, 185 
Wood Hall, 94, 102, 105, 112, 114, 115, 126, 
128, 129 
Bridge, 114 
Covers, 105, 129 
Woodbine, 248 
Woodhouse, 261 
Woodmans, 266 
“‘ Woodpigeon,” 182 
Woolah Head, 112 & n. 
Woolas Hall, 210 
Worcester, Battle of, 23, 26 
“ Workman,” 111 
Wormald Green Station, go, 206 
Worsley, Sir William, 58 
Wothersome Dam, 114 
Wrangler (Brocklesby), 276 
Wrangler (Lord Middleton's), 264 
Wrangler (Lord Zetland’s), 264 
Wray Wood, 114 
Wreckledale Scrags, 29, 30 
Wretton Cliff, 70 
Wood, 71 
Wydale, 249 
Wykeham, 249 
Wyndham, Mr., 111, 115 
Wynn, Sir Watkin, 112 


YARBOROUGH, 3RD Eart oF, 176 
Vearsley, 255 
Yearsley Moor, 192, 253 
Yeddingham, 42, 267 
Yokefleet Grange, 190 
York, Archbishops of, Palace of, see Cawood 
Castle 
York Castle, 162 
City, 25, 57, 83, 87, 88, 132, 136, 137, 139, 
144, 154, 156, 159 59q., 174, 175, 176, 
194, 199, 201, 202, 209, 210, 244, 245, 
281 
Derivation of the name, 139-60 
York City Harriers, 165 
Dale, 259, 267 
House, 24, 25 
Minster, 88, 152, 156, 160, 161, 163, 212, 
213, 231 
Plain of, 87, 231, 232 
Road, 103, 104, 178, 250, 284 
See of, 150, 151 
York and Ainsty Hunt, 52, 65, 90, 111 7., 
157 59q., 262 
Accidents, 178 sqq., 185, 186, 256 
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York and Ainsty Hunt country, 83, 84, 88, 152, | Yorkshire, geology of, 83, 84 


156, 163, 165, 166, 276, 281, 282, Physical geography of, 81 sqq. 
287 Rivers of, 43-45, 81 sqq. 
History, 164 ae Romans in, 159, 204 el alibi 
Hounds, 156, 188 Saxton’s map of, 209 
Ss of, 167 Scotch raids on, 198-9 
York-Boroughbridge Road, 200 Vikings in, 204 
York—Doncaster Road, 153, 154 Yorkshire Horse at Marston Moor, 138 
York—Driffield Road, 236 Younker, 29 
York-Selby Road, 151, 213 Youthorpe Plantation, 257 
York—Weldrake Road, 192 
York, R. and E., Diaries of, 168-9 ZETLAND, EARL OF, 264 
Yorke, Colonel E. C., 187-8 “ Zoe,”’ 26 


Yorkshire, 25, 81 sgq., 119 ot Zuleika,”? 259 
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